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CHAPTER L 

As Nature has appropriated different vegetables to 
the various appetites of animals, so has she given to the 
mind of every one a relative and distinguishing bias. 
Some are attuned to the soft vibrations of music ; others 
melt before a painting or a statue ; to some she gives the 
powers of oratory; to others the inspiration of poetry. 
Some, with a bolder impulse, touch, as it were, the stars 
with their fingers ; while others, at an humbler distance, 
investigate the instinct of a worm, or calculate the course 
of an emmet. Some, captivated mth the lust of power, 
standing on the summit of Caucasus, in sight of a hun- 
dred nations; become alternately, the idol of the vulgar, 
and an object of pity to the philosopher and enthusiast, 
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Various Orders of Minds. 



And while you, my friend, are animated with an ardent 
ambiUon of shining on a spUndid theatre, in Colonna has 
Nature implanted the power of deriving happiness from 
investigating her laws ; in listening to her melodies ; in 
tasting her perfumes ; and, above all, in relishing those 
enjoyments which, with unsparing hand, she lavishes on 
all tho^e, who admire and love the noblest, and most 
beautiful of her various works. Thus we all come to 
the same point of happiness at, last. Thus the Ganges 
and Burrampooter, rising in the neighbourhood of each 
other among the mountains of Thibet, separate to the 
distance of more than twelve hundred miles ; and, after 
traversing a long length of country, watering nations un- 
known to each other, and differing in language, in cus- 
toms, and in religion, meet, as it were, in friendship, by 
mingling their waters in the same bay. ' 



11. 
As the Grecian youth are said to have been intoxi- 
cated at the sight of the Venus of Praxiteles, so are some 
equally captivated with their own deformities^ and, 
played upon by a sJuKul artist, like tbe marUe of Pietra 
Sancta^ which resounds, as it is wrought, they ring with 
thei^ own follies, and celebrate their own absurdities. 
Some, neglectii^ the utilities of life, adorn themselves 
with an endless suceession of trivial decorations; and, 
taking example from the peacock and the glutton, resolve 
beauty into finary, an(khapiAness into sensuality. Others, 
sufficiently informed to know, that it is one of tbe prin^ 
ciples of architecture, that the most ddicate should be 
placed upon the. most sc^d, are never content, but wh«a 
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utteoaptiag tp ^ttar awfty a good tinderstandkig, by an 
aSbctation of uniting qualitieB, which in themaelres aie 
totally discordant Th^y would unite Athens to Sparta» 
in Qv^ry tbiug they do ; and blend the lustre of Gibbon 
with the gravity of Johnson in evay thing they mj, 
Some di^reg9rding the beautie^ of painUng, sculpture, 
and architecture, reserve their applause for the arts of 
inlaying and working in mosaic. This had rather be 
crowned, as a poet, in tba papitol of .Bfxne, than be en- 
titled to ail the honouiis of a triumph ; and, while soma 
delight to stand upon th^ summit of tJbe pecJ^ of Ossian', 
others trace th^ bubbles of a rill, that nmrimifs at its 
fi^et. 

One derives a prouder sati^&ction £«.» Uring^^ 

the segment of a cirde, than anpth^^ in sketohing the 

plan of the noblest amphitheatre j: and, as the anffl^ts 

took all the patterns of their foliage works from the laavM 

of the paho and the a^swtibus, so eertam phUosppbers aftr 

tempt to reduce the mosjt het^9gei^9U9 of pmnfAfUm t» 

(9ie root : like the^ chemist, wj^ ^ttempfaed to diseolFa 

gold, silyer^ and iron, ^pper, ^smuth, and zbc, by one 

process wd by one menstruum ; while others are l^s sor- 

hfiitous tp explain the various pheuom^a of Naixnis, thaa 

to reduce them to we principle Af theSr own imating. 

$am% seeing no beauty in gh^peaj^e, would wilfingly 

con^gn his Oth^^ his Macj^eth^ ^ his Hamlet,m-ah I 

the fntupe w<^s4;< all the wA^n^ tpotiki/mf in ondkr to 

preserve x>ne ^ of Si^h^hst me epigram of Martial, or 

^ 1900 fathqms above the leyd of the $$a* T^ pftaa9ge U cojumve^ 
from Akenside, who derived the hint f < om Itonginus^ oh. x^px. or fro^i Traitie 
de Opinion. 

b2 
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even the worst ode of Anacreon : and to such an extent 
do they carry this unfortunate malady, that they would 
rather be guilty of an exploded error, with Aristotle, 
Plato, or Plotinus, than reach the highest altitude of 
science in the society of Locke, Bacon, or Newton ! They 
would quit, however, the varied scenes of Nature, to pause, 
one sditary hour, before the grace, beauty, and mystery 
of the Barberini vase. 

Another description of men, mistaking sound for sense, 
confound us with a volubility of words; while others, 
anxious to avoid so disgraceful an error, would p^-siiade 
us, they are so pregnant with thought, that, in the de- 
livery of their stores, they seem, as if they were in danger 
of dying in mental child-bed. 

This takes a senable satisfaction, in referring the most 
important events to the smallest of causes ; that, tracing 
the etymology of an adverb, despises all the honours of 
algebra: and, as a player of billiards esteems it more ho- 
nourable to effect one jpocket than to make two cannons, 
so some regard the acquirition of one science more ho- 
nourable than the attainment of an hundred arts. And 
while some rob care of many an anxious hour, in the en- 
deavour to prove, that three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angled ; or in the cultivation of the six fi>lties 
of science ; others, with all the pride of pedantry, scatter 
the dust of theology upcm all those, who have the scep- 
tidsm to question the truth of the Three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses. This, bearing in mind, that the Doric order is 
equally adapted to the smallest of rustic temples, as to the 
largest of amphitheatres, delights in no middle course ; 
but alternately aims at the highest, or sinks to the lowest ; 
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exclaiming, in the pride of his heart, *' I can soar with 
the eagle, or sit with the wren.'* 

Some are so extensively learned, as to know every 
tiling ! Others so extensively ignorant, as to be certain of 
nothing. As the greatest wisdom of speech is to know 
when to be silent, so the greatest wisdom of learning is to 
know when to be sceptical : but the latter having heard 
of a sage, who declared, that the first year he entered on 
the study of philosophy, he knew every thing ; that, al 
the expiration of the second, he knew only something; 
and that at the close of the third, he Icnew nothing : in 
all the ambiguity and inanity of scepticism, and utterly 
ignorant of those fine canons of practical science, which 
teach us what to know, and when to hesitate, they affect 
to deny the possibility of a primitive creation, and even 
to doubt the operation of their own senses I 

Such, my Lelius, is the infirmity of our nature ; which 
if we are at any time anxious to correct, we have only to 
remember the acknowledgment of Socrates % and the con- 
firmation of Lucretius ; to read the second Mire of Per- 
sius, the tenth of Juvenal, and the last chapter of £ccIe-> 
siasticus ; Sanchez's Philosophy of Ignorance ; the poem, 
of Ausonius on the Accidents of Life ; and Lucian's Dia- 
logue on the Absurdity of Human Wishes: to observe, 
with attention, Holbein's Dance of Death, and to contrast 
the whole with Du Bartas' correct and entertaining Map 
of Man, and Erasmus* Eulogium of Folly. 

Li some. Nature implants the desire of riches ; in others 
the love of science : some she sends over vast and track- 

* lAicretius and Cicero confirm the melancholy fact. Omnes pene veteres, 
qui nihil cognosci, nihil percepi, nihil sciri posse dixerunt — Academ, i. 13. 
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kss seaa^ to obsenre the transit of a planet; others she 
leads 

—^~-^^— 0*cr Tales and mountuns, to explore 
Wbat healing Tirtue awdls the tender tcuis 
Of herin and floverib 



III. 

If the oountry duurm us with the beauty of its pro- 
daotkms, it pleases us no less^ by the variety of atnuae- 
ttieuts, which it affmrds. To say nothing of hunting, 
hawking, shooting, and fowling, which, having some- 
tbdng cruel in their nature, ought to be foragn to 
our subject, what can be more worthy the attentbn ci 
litOBiy leisure, than the cultivation of {Hants' F Descartes, 
whose mind was, at all times, in a state of serenity^ amused 
his summer evenings, in the cultivation of a small garden, 
which was an appendage to his house at Amsterdam. 
Thus, as his Uc^rapher remarks, having settled the place 
of a planet in the mondng, he would amuse himself in the 
evening by watering a flower i La Harpe, the QuintHian 
of France, wrote all his latter works in a small bower ^ 
And what gave Van Egmont* almost as mudi pleasure, 
as any thing ha saw in Asia Minor, was a stone, on which 
Nature had represented a garden, free from the art, whidi 
in every instance deformed the gardens of his country. 
One of the most delightful of European gardens is about 
one mile and a half from R^gio, in Magna Gr«da. It 
belongs to a gentleman, whose name is Agamemnon. 

^ That mediciDal botany was cultivated by the ladies in the time of Homer 
Is evident from what he sayi of A^amcdeb-^Odysa. ii» 877* 

' Van Egmoot't Trav. vol S. c» Ix. 
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Little channels for water are cut to the foot of each tree ; 
and the proprietor assured Sir William Hamilton ', that 
it was a very bad year, in which he did not gather 170,000 
lemons; ^00,000 oranges ; and bergamots enough to pro* 
duce 200 quarts of essence from their rinds. 

The Indians paint Cama, the son of Affection, and 
the husband of Spring, as passing most of his time, with 
his mother and wife, in gardens and temples ; riding by 
moonlight on a lory ; decorated with a bow, formed rither 
of flowers, or sugar-cane ; its string composed of bees ; 
and his arrows pointed with the blossom of a spice^tree. 
Cama is the Indian Cupid. 

Juvenal represents Lucan reposing in a garden; 
Tasso pictures Rinaldo sitting beneath the shade in a 
fragrant meadow ; Virgil describes Anchises, seated be^ 
neath sweet-scented bay-trees ; and Eneas, as redlining, 
remote from all society, in a deep and winding valley. 
Pliny and Nazianzen delighted in gardens and orchards : 
SaDust formed them on so extensive a scale, that they 
retmned his name for several ages after bis death ^: the 
conqueror ^f Midiridates enjoyed the society of his 
friends, and the wine of Falemiom, in the splendid 
gardens, irhich w^« an honour to bis name ; and Dion 
gave one to Speucippus, as a mark of peculiar regard. 
Ahasuerus was accustomed to quit the dianns of Ute 
banquet to indulge the luxury of his bower; and Tissa- 
phemes had a garden much resembling an English park, 

^ Account of the Earthquakes in Sici^ and Calabria, p. 23, 24. 
* The most ancient garden in Bome was that, founded by Tarquin the 
Proud. The most celebrated were those of Lucullus, Pompey, Martial, Nero, 
'and Sallust. In those of Fronto the poets were accustomed to read their 
compositions. Vide Juv. Sat. i. v. 12. 
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which he called ^^ Alcibiades**^ Semiramis was passion-* 
ately devoted to the forming of gardens ' ; Phamabazus, 
as Xenophon tells us, lamented the destruction of his 
paradise^ f more than the loss of all his property; Attilus 
was charmed with one, his own taste ^ had formed; and 
the disdples of Epicurus were styled " Philosophers of 
the Garden^ from that, which Epicurus had planted at 
Athens 1 Seneca is said to have incurred the hatred of 
Nero, more from having magnificent gardens, than from 
any other cause : Cimon embellished the groves of Acade- 
mus with trees, walks, and fountains ; and Cicero enu- 
merates a garden as one of the more suitable employments 
for old age. 

The great Prince de Conde, after devoting much c^ 
his life to military operations, being confined in the Tower 
of Vincennes, with the Prince of Conti, and the Duke 
de Longueville, by the intrigues of Cardinal Mazarine, 
amused many of his hours of imprisonment in cultivating 
flowers in pots. Linna&us, who caught the first impresfflon 
of love for natural science in his father's garden, studied 
in his bower ; and Buffon in the sun^ner-house, which 
Prince Henry of Prussia called the cradle of natural 
history. This naturalist, who embellished Nature with a 
glowing style, seldom went out of his domain ; and, for 
years, his longest tours were from his house to his bower, 

' Diod. Siculus, Ub. ii. c 13. 

* The paradisei of the Fenians resembled modern parks. The first park* 
formed in England, was that of Woodstock : though Spelman seems to think, 
they were in existence during the time of the Anglo-Saxons. 

3 Justin, lib. xxxvi. c. 4. 

* Oc. ad Attic, lib. ii. ep 24.— Juvenal, Sat xiii. 122.— Pliny, lib. xix. c. 4. 
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and from his bower to his summer-house. Lribnitz, too^ 
was accustomed to meditate in his garden at Herren- 
hausen, near Hanover. This philosopher has made many 
men learned ; as Spenser has made many men poetical. 

IV. 

Timur built a magnificent palace in the midst of the 
Bdghi-DiknsTia ', (the garden which rejoiceth the heart) 
just then finished in the plain of Ehani-Gheul, and 
gave to both the name of one of his mistresses. Asuf- 
ad-Dowlah, nabob of Oude, had twenty palaces; and 
a thousand gardens ; in one of which was a lasidscape 
by Claude Lorrain. ' Eerim Khan, king of Perda, reit- 
dered his gardens at Shiraz the most beautiful of all 
the East ; and Gassendi, who ingrafled the doctnne of 
Galileo^ on the theory of Epicurus, took not greater 
pleasure in feasting his youthful ima^nation by gazing 
on the moon, than Cyrus, in the cultivation of flowers* 
*^ I have measured, dug, and planted the large garden, 
which I have at the gate of Babylon," said that prince ; 
^^ and never, when my health permit, do I dine, until I 
have laboured in it two hours. If there is nothing to 
be done, I labour in my orchard.^' Cyrut is also said 
to have planted all the lesser Asia. Lysander being 
sent to Sardis with rich presents^, Cyrus, -charmed at 
the presence of so illustrious a guest, took him into his 
garden, which was disposed in so tasteful a manner, that 
the Grecian general was delighted with it. ^' Every thing 
I see,^ said Lysander, *^ transports me : but I am not so 

» Mod. Umy. Hist. y. 297. 
* Xenopbon. CEcon. Gc. de Senect 59. 
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much delighted with the shrubs, that meet my eye, as 
with the skiU, with which the garden is disposed ; for 
there is an order and a symmetry, which I have no words 
to express my adniiration of*** Cyrus, who was flattered 
with these compliments, confessed that it was himself, 
who had drawn the plan ; and that he had even planted 
many ci the trees and flowers with his own hand. 
'^ What !^ exclaimed the astonished guest, ^^ is it pos- 
sible, that your majesty, so magnificently clothed with 
strings of jewels, and bracelets of gold, oould employ 
yourself in planting of flowers and trees ?" " I swear by 
the god Mythras !'' interrupted Cyrus, ^* that I never 
devote myself to the pleasures of the tables till I have 
induced a pn^use persfdration by military exercise, or 
rural employments ; and when I apply to dK)se engage- 
ments, I never stoc^ to spare myself^ *^ Ah. !^ said 
Lysander, presuming to take Cyrus by the hand, ^^ you 
alone are truly happy, and deserve your station.'* 

Phracnrtes, one of the kings of India, lived almost entirely 
on the produce of his garden : ^^ I only drink,^ siod he to 
Apollonius of Tyania, ^ as much wine as what I use in 
my libations to the sun. The game, I kill in hunting, is 
all eaten by my friends ; and the exercise I get in the 
drnse is found sufBdent for myself. My chief food eon* 
sists of vegetables, and the pith and fruit of the palm* 
tree ; together with the produce of a wdl-watered gazden. 
Beeides, I have many dishes from such trees, as I culti- 
vate mth my own hands.** 

A love of flow^s distinguished Sultan Mahomet the 
Fourth. It is related ^ of this monarch, that, .having an 

* Tournefoit's Voyage in the Levant, vol. 2. p. 15. 
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ai^dent pasmon for the chase; hb vizier^ Cara Mustapba, 
desirous of dtvel'ting him from so dangerous an amuse* 
ment, e^tercised his ingenuity in encouraging the natural 
taste of his royal master for flowers ; particularly the ra« 
nunculus. With this view^ he wrote to the different pachas 
of the Turkish empire^ demring them to send to Constan- 
tinople seeds and roots of the most beautiful^ they could 
procure. In consequence of this order, a vast number of 
ranunculi were remitted from Cyprus, Candia, Rhodes, 
Aleppo, and Smyrna, to adorn the areas of the Seraglio. 
These species were, soon after, dispersed over the royal 
gardens cf Europe, by the respective ambassadors at the 
Turkish court. 

Charles the Twelfth cultivated flowers with his own 
hands ; and Cyprian lived in a garden of a small vil- 
lage in the neighbourhood of Carthage. There he was 
lost, as it were, in contemplation, when the Valerian per^ 
secution began. St. Augustine was equally attached to 
the beauties of ^Nature. *^ One day y*^ says he, in his 
Confessions, ^' as I was looking out of my window, I fell 
into a discourse with my mother, respecting the natuteof 
eternal felicity \ attd%rawing inferences from the flowers 
and shrubs before us^ t proceeded to a consideration of 
the sun and stars \ and thenee meditating on the glory of 
the celes^ re^ons> we became so ravished with our con- 
tempbtions, that fbr some time we forgot> that we wete 
inhi^itants of earth." 

Martyr Vermiliui^ et«oted a hhtaxy in his garden at 
Zurich t th^ illuMtiouii Maksherbes passed his day» of 
retirement in serenity, says his biogmpher, dividii^ his 
time between his family, his books, and the cultivatton of 
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his garden. Ariosto was a great lover of a parterre, 
though he was totally ignorant of botany ; and Petrarch 
was never happier than when indulging in the same 
amusement. " I have made myself two," says he, in one 
of his epistles ; ^^ I do not imagine they are to be equalled 
in all the world : I should feel myself inclined to be angry 
with fortune, if there were any so beautiful out of Italy .** 
Wieland, the celebrated Grerman poet, delighted in his 
garden at Osmannstadt ;'#Q<1> ^^^joyi^^g it with his sacra 
Jamiliay formed a beautiful picture. Fontaine, too, was 
channed with a similar kind of life. One morning the 
Duchess de Bouillon, niece to Cardinal Mazarine, saw 
him, as she was going to Versailles, sitting in an arbour, 
so entirely abstracted, that he scarcely perceived her. As 
she returned from the palace in the evening, Fontaine 
still . occupied his seat, though it had been rmning the 
chief part of the day. 



V. 

And here we will trace the history of a few of our , 
most celebrated flowers ; drawing lAiterials, principally, 
from Beckman^s History of Inventions. Simon de Tovar 
introduced the tuberose from Ceylon and Japan, where 
they grow in the fields. The chequered lily came from 
Hungary, in the sixteenth century. The belladonna lUy 
was first introduced to Spain from South America. The 
auriada was brought from the mountains of Switzerland. 
The crown-imperial and the Persian lily emigrated from 
Persia to Constantinople, about the year 1563, whence it 
was carried to Vienna ; then to Versailles ; and thence it 
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gradually stole into most of the gardens of Europe '• The 
Guernsey liiy was brought from Japan in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. It derived its name from the 
circumstance of a ship, which contained several roots, in 
its voyage from Japan being wrecked on the Guernsey 
coast. Floating to the shore, they took root ; and being 
ob^rved to produce vejy beautiful flowers, they attracted 
the attention of the governor's son, by whose care they 
were preserved, propagated, and distributed. * * * *• 



VL 

Many of the wisest and the best of men have sig- 
nalized their love of gardens and shrubberies by causing 
themselves to be buried in them ; — a custom once in fre- 
quent practice among the Greeks*, Jews*, and Mexi- 
cans^ Plato was buried iu the groves of Academus; 
and Sir William Temple, though he expected to be 
interred in Westminster Abbey, gave orders for hk 
heart to be enclosed in a silver casket, and placed under 
a sun-dial in that part of his garden, immediately op- 
posite the window of his library, from which he was 
accustomed to contemplate the beauties and wonders of 

1 Baron de Humboldt introduced many South American plants into the 
hot-hottses of Europe. Vide hii Travels to the Equinoctial Regions, vol. 1. 
p. 11. His Essay on the Geography of FUnts, their Natural Associations, 
andftthe History of their Migrations, form one of the most curious botanical 
essays extant 

• Auson. Epit. 21. 3 Kings, xxi. v. 26. 

* Porahas* Pilgrims, 804. This custom is still prevalent in CaubuL Vide 
ElphtBston^ Introd. p»59. • 
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the cxeatioQ, in the society of a beloved aster >• The 
late Count de Caylu^ the friend of literatare, the arts, 
and of mankind, placed also in a garden his own tomh, 
some time before his death. This monument was an an- 
tique^ formed of porphyry, and surrounded by Egyptian 
ornaments. During his gradual decay, it was one of his 
amusements to go into his garden; where, fixing his at- 
tention upon the antique, he permitted himself to relapse 
into melancholy meditation. This monument was aft^- 
wards erected in the chapel of St. Germain TAuxerrois, 
where it is still to be seen. Animated by a similar feel- 
ing, the friends of Deroennus, one of the kings of 
lAtium, caused him to be buried in a thick wood, on 
the U3ip of a high mountain; a spot, from which the 
lovely Opis aimed her arrow, and shot the murderer of 
Camilla, 

JSeing an ardent lover of Nature himself, the Marquis 
de Crirardin thought, he could not inter his unfortunate 
friend, Rousseau, more to the satisfaction of bis immortal 
isprit, than by burymg him in the island of Poplars, 
situated about ten league from Paris. On his tixnfo 
was inscribed the fdlowing epitaph :— 

Id repose 
V Homme de la Nature 

Ei dela Verite! 

VUam impendere Vero. 

Hicjacent ossa J. J. Bousseau, 

^' I — ■■— ip^i^^—^ n I I iiBBB I' m , wmm ^P ■ -^ ■ — ■ ■■■■■I ■ ■■■ ■ ■ I, ^^m,^f^^m ■ ■■!■< . ^., 9§ »#■■ ■! ■ , ,^ 

^ At Biniei, in the fieunty of Surragrt it A mommicai* siirroiuiirfcd by rote 
treeir consecrated to the monory of a London citlBcn« 'whoie aanw was Boae. 
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This eccentric geaius, as was justly tttid nobly observed 
by one of bis bitterest enemies, possessed the head of a 
man and the heart of a woman. He once took up his 
abode in a small &nn-house, the only one in the island 
of St, Pierre, rising in the lake of Bienne. Since his 
residence, it has been called Rousseau's Island. This 
isolated spot is one of the most beautifxd in the whole 
country; and thither, during the vintage, parties of 
peasants filled the woods, amusing themselves in dancing, 
in cunning, and strolling aboyt; enjoying the coolness 
of die shade, and the freshness of the water. The 
pleasure, which Rousseau enjoyed in this retreat, &x 
a short time, obliterated all sense ^ his injuries and 
misCbrtunes. ^^ I was permitted,^ says he, ^^ to remain 
cacily two months in this delightful island; but I could 
have passed there two years, — ^two centuries,— <all eter- 
idty9«<-<^withoot suffering a moment's ennui; although 
my whole society ccmsisted of the stewrad and his 
finoily. I eslsem fliese two moatlis as the most happy 
peri&d of my life; and so happy, that I could have 
passed my whole eadstence without even a momen- 
tary wi^ for another situation.^' After a short time 
spent in this'ietreat, in a manner so delightful to his 
imajgination, |the imfortunate hermit unexpectedly re- 
ooved a peremptory order from the governor of Bern to 
quit the island 1 Upon receiving this order, finding that 
fin^une was his irreooncilable enemy, he gave himself 

'•To perpeMiale the ui«lo8ure» Ire left tbe poor of the parish tweoty pounds: 
and, in return, directed ib«t they should take care» that the rose trees «houU 
be perpetually preserved. 
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up to despair; and petitioned, with all the ardour of a 
disordered nund, to be condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment ! The only indulgence he required was, to be al- 
lowed the use of books, and to be permitted, at certain in- 
tenrak, to walk in the open air. Even this was denied him ! 

VII. 
Cicero composed no inconsiderable portion of his 
works, while walking in his shrubberies; and his re- 
oondliatioa with Crassus was effected in the garden of 
the latter, much admired at that time for its beauty, 
ifischylus is said to have fallen asleep in his bower, 
at the time, in which Bacchus appeared to him in his 
>dreams, and commanded him to write a tragedy. Don 
Emanuel, of Portugal, was also an admirer of gar- 
dens. A lover of music and a cultivator of science, 
this illustrious prince wore mouniing for the loss of 
men of merit; and history decrees him the honour of 
banishing distress and poverty from his kingdom. And 
here, though last in this order, yet not the least in 
our estimation, I. shall gradfy the inclination, I feel, 
of recording an instance of pure taste in a man, living 
in the humblest sphere. His name was Morgan ; and 
he was employed in one of the furnaces, in the couiity of 
Monmouth, for upwards of thirty years. All day, and 
frequently a part of the night, he stood before two: im- 
mense furnaces, not only in winter, but in summer. He 
was the picture of an Ethiop ; yet his house was clean, 
and his garden well ordered. " The greatest delight in 
the world, sir,** said he to me one day, " is a garden ; 
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and the best ornament a poor man can have in that 
garden, is a hive of bees.^ In my early youth, too, I 
knew a young man, who won a rich, beautiful, and 
accomplished wife, by sending her as a present a small 
collection of flowers, inserted between the leaves of St. 
Pierre's Studies of Nature. The lady was beset with 
admirers ; but she had the good sense to be more cap- 
tivated with this delicate mode of indicating afiecdon^ 
than with the inane gallantry of men, who had little to 
distinguish th^m, but vanity and vacancy, wealth, and a 
very exalted opinion of their own importance. 

Delightful are the associations, which the flowery world 
presents to the. imagination of the poet and the moralist. 
Who can forget the beautiful instance in the Gospel of St 
Luke*? — " Consider the lilies, how they grow: they 
toil not, and they spin not ; and yet, I say unto you, 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one, of 
these." In the Malay language, the word, signifying 
woman, signifies also a flower. William de Lorris, un- 
der the allegory of a rose standing in a garden, describes 
the pains, penalties, and pleasures of endeavouring to 
acquire the object of his passion. This allegory, called 
the Romance of the Rose, afibrded a useful hint to 
Chaucer. 

Haflz ! — ^There*! not a bulbul, who 
.Adores the roae bo much as you. H. 

The Naturalist seldom sees a common thistle, without 
associating it with the goldfinch, which sits upon it ; ex- 
tracts the down with its bill ; and feeds upon its seeds. 

* Ch. xn. V. 27, '28. 
VOL. II. C 
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Nor does a commentator of Virgil see even the simple 
herb sweet marjoram, but his imagination is wafled to 
the island of Cyprus, where it grows abundantly ; or it 
reposes on the picture of Virgil, where he describes 
Ascanius in the bosom of Beauty among the groves of 
Idalia ^. 

Why does the club moss, occupying the space between 
ferns and mosses, waft the poet from the mountain, on 
which it grows, to the theatres of London, Paris, Venice, 
and Vienna? Because the dust of its capsule is fre- 
quently used in those cities, for producing the effect of 
lightning. And often, amid the pomp and blossom of 
Nature, remembering an exquisite passage of Buchanan % 
we reflect with what easy grace the year steals onward 
from spring to winter ; and with what insensible grada- 
tions youth glides into manhood, manhood into age, and 
age into eternity. 

VIII. 

Orpheua is said to have been buried in Thrace ; and 
his monument was surrounded by olive trees, in which a 

* > Ubi mollis amaracus ilium 



Floribus et dulci adsplrans complectitur umbra. 

< Salve voluptas et nitidum decus 
Anni recurrens perpetua vice, 
Et floa renaacenita juventse, 
In aenium properantis aevi. 



Salve* fugacia gloria aseculi, 
Salve secunda digna dies noik, 
Salve vetustae vitae imago, 
Et specimen venientis aevi. 
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* 
great number of nightingales were accustomed to btnld'. 

Wieland buried the wife of his heart in his garden at 

OsDianstadt^ where he was afterwards buried himself. 

With gardens we frequently associate cotti^es. How 

beautifiiUj retired is that in Kew Gardens I Still mart 

picluresque is that of our friend^ Fhilotes) in whidh r^ 

ttdes the pastor of his villi^e. It is covered with- Tines 

on every side, north, east, west, and south; and so 

luxuriantly, that they spread entirdy over the roof; 

while grapes hang in clusters along the sides of the 

chimneys so gracefulbjr, that I nevdr gaze upon them, 

but the following passage of the Hebrew poet occurs 

to my memory* ^'The husbandman shall sit under 

the shade of his vine tree ; and there shall be peaoe 

and good will from one man to another." This cottage 

is- the most poetical I have seen ; while the flower-garden 

of Lady Mary Talbot, at Penrice Castle, is, perhaps, the 

most beautiful in Europe. It lies at the feet of Ingh rocks ) 

enjoys many fine peeps into die Bay of Oxwich ; and^ its 

dimate beii^ equal to that of La Vendee, fuscbias border 

the flower-beds ; and many species of plants live through^ 

out the winter, which, in other places, are found only in 

green-houses. 

IX, 

It is im interesting employment to trace the march of 
science. Botany, like many other sciences, has been 
twice lost, and twice recovered. It was lost in Egypt, 
and, in a great measure, recovered by Linus, Theo- 
phrastus, Aristotle, Hippocrates, and DiosocMides ; Pliny 
and Galen. Then it slept, till it was revived by Brasa- 

c 2 
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volu8, Cordus, Fuschius, and Mathiolus; Gessner, Al- 
pinus, and others : and still more perfected by Malpighi, 
Hennan) Ray, Toumefort, Sloane, and LinnieuB. The 
last of these philosophers, consulting the structures Na- 
ture had ordained, reduced the sdence to symmetty and 
order. From him we are enabled partially to enter into 
thdr natures and anatomies: subjects far more agreeabfe 
and satisfactory, though, perhaps, not so useful, as the 
investigation of the natures and anatomies of animak. 

The calyx is the (generally) greenish cover in the 
form of a cup, which surroirnds the flower in its infancy, 
and supports the petals, after they are expanded ; sisrving 
also as a basis for the whole. It involves the petals, as 
the petals involve the oi^n of generation. This calyx 
consists, in some flowers, but of one pece; in others, of 
S, 8, 4, 5, and 6 ; but seldom more. It generally rolls 
hack its segments, afler the flower is expanded: some- 
tinies it closes upon the fruit, after the petals are fallen: 
but some flowers have no calyx. Petals are the leaves 
of flowers; so called to distinguish them from the leaves 
of the plant, and the leaves o£ the calyx. These form 
one flower: each flower being a distinct house ibr the 
males and females to reside in : the petals, by encom-^ 
passing the other parts, securing the generative organs of 
those males and females from external injury. The hy- 
men is a delicate skin, covering flowed in the bud. As 
the flower opens, the hymen bursts. 

The males are called, stamens, the females pistyls. 
Sometimes males and females grow upon difierent plants: 
for the most part, however, they rise out (^ the same 
base, jand are defended by the same calyx. . The sta- 
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mens generally bear little capsules on their topfs called 
anthers. These anthers contain the farina fecimdans. 
The farina fecundans is a fine dust, secreted and.pre- 
palled in the anthers of the stamens. When the anther 
arrives at maturity, it bursts^ and the dust falls into the 
aperture of the pistyl; whenceitiseonveyed to the matrix, 
in order to fecundate the ova, or female seed, which that 
matrix contains* The pstyl is the upright shaft/ which 
rises out of the p^icle of the flower, or centre of the 
calyx. This is the female organ of generatioii, in the 
lower part of which the seed is formed* It has,, at its 
top, an aperture- into which the farina fecundans enters, 
and falls down a little tube, which reaches to the germen. 
This tube answers to the vagina in women, as the ger- 
men answers to the womb. When the pustyl has grown 
higher than the stamens, it is an indication, that its seed 
38 impregnated. 

If you doubt the creating hand of an Abnighty Power, 
my LeUus, in the expanding flower, examine it in the 
bud ; and say, if any thing can be more exquisitely folded 
than the petals, formed in the calyx, beibre that caljrx 
.expands* Perfect emblems are they of delicacy and re- 
finement , In.fact, the smallest flower is almost as great 
a miracle, as the sun itself; though Nature permits not 
every one. to distinguish the justice oPthe remark: the 
^mmetry of .her combinations being, from the defective 
plan of their education, greatly beyond the observation 
of seventy-dght persons out of a hundred* ; 

Man sees towering rocks fringed with moss ; the ocean 
glittering with various coloured fishes; high mountains 
purpled with the desc^iding sun ; clouds forming them- 
selves into pyramids^ and these, reflected in the bosom 
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o£ riyen, he sees, and, because they are beyond his readiy 
bis imaginalaoa paints them as worthy hb possessbn. 
Phnts, on the other hand, have, when growing in their 
natural spheres, eveiy object and wish concentrated ia 
themselves and their odnipaiiions. In one instance, there- 
fore, they enjoy a superiority over the whcde of animated 
nature* Animals, fiom the woman to the insect, con* 
ceive in pain, and parturate in danger. V^etables, on the 
contrary, even from the first opening of th^ corollas, 
appear to enjoy all the delights of love wkhout any of its 
pains. The season of a flower's conception is that of her 
beauty; her family she cherishes with delight in the 
germen; and when she has completed the maturity of 
her seeds, she finds her consolation in parting with her 
offspring, in autumn, in the pleasure of seeing them start 
up by her side ' in the season of ^ring, images of her 
own person : expanding their petals, receiving the poUen 
from their lovers, and beoomihg mothers in the. same 
manner, and in the same season, as herself. 

Some have doubted the probabiEty of a superintending 
Deity, because plants seem scattered in profusion, where 
no animals derive benefit from their nutritious juices. In 
many parts even of England and Scotland, doubtless 
there are spots, seldom visits by human eye, where no 
beasts graze, and' where even the appearance of an insect 
would be a circumstance of rarity. More of these spots 
are there in France and Germany; still more in Russi|k 
and Siberia; in Tartary and among the mountains cf 
Thibet; while in America they arc more numerous, than 
in theiocmtinents of Europe and Asia oomibined. There 
{[COW a vast. profusion of pines, mossed with. leaves, fto- 

. ) ! ■ » fiLTierm.' ;.:;.. 
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quently variegated with colours of violet and purple. 
There the broad-leaved custard apple grows; there the 
leather-leaved and Virginian clematis; and there various 
species of aloe ; all unwitnessed by the human eye. 

Before the arrival of Europeans^ how multitudinous 
were the unseen plants of every form and colour, shedding 
their perfumes at the Cape, and along the south-west 
eoast of Africa ; among which rises a plant, which, as it 
opens its leaves and diffuses its fragrance in the nighty 
we may call the " Nightingale Flower.^ In New Hol- 
land what vast multitudes are there even now, which the 
human eye has never seen ! How many in Japan and in 
China; how many in the Society and Philippine islands; 
in those of Tinian and Juan Fernandez ; among the Ala^ 
pachian and Alleghany mountains ; and, above all, among 
the glens and recesses of Mexico and Peru, with the 
Andes and the Cordilleras, rearing their gigantic peaU 
over their heads. ! H^w numerous these are, we may, iit 
some degree, judge from the circumstance, that Dn 
Clarke procured specimens of 60 new species of plants 
during his tour in Syria, Greece, and Egypt ; that Pro- 
fessor Smith collected 350 new species in his voyage 
up the Congo; and but for the loss of Hooper's 800 
packages of seeds, plants, madrepores, and zoophytes^ 
from the Tartarian coast, which were lost in the ship- 
tereck of the Alceste, w6 should have Tiad ample oppor- 
tunity of considerably e^ttending oiur knowledge of ve- 
getable beauty. In the delicious recesses of the Taurida, 
and, indeed, throughout the whole Russian and Turkish 
empires, what mines of vegetable wealth are still in store 
for botanical research! In those countries, botany is 
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scBToely known even in its mdiments. Spain^ too, is almost 
as much unsearched, as it was in the days of- Linnaeus ^ ; 
Father Camello's book on the plants of the Philippine 
islands exhibits only a partial collection ; and Plumier ^ 
himself would wish to have spent a hundred years in 
Ajneriisa. 

How many millions, too, are there at the bottom of the 
sea, forming shades to innumerable fishes, that never quit 
their native beds: dX of which speak, a language, &r 
more emphatical, than the thunders of the Vatican. 
They have their mountains and valleys ; their plains, re- 
cesses, and caves, in which to strike root ; inhabitants to 
wonder at their calyxes, petals, and corollas; to feed 
upon their redundancies; and to shelter their spawn. 
In the Red Sea and upon the coast of Patagonia, as well 
as in the vast bosom of the Atlantic, these plants are so 
high, that they rise from the bottom of the ocean to the 
top ; and in some places so numerous, that they iispede 
the progress of the largest ship. 

X. 

The present names of botanical orders and classes' 
are sufficiently explicit, as far as they extend : but they 
give no indication of the soil, to which the various plants 
are attached ; and none of thdr habits, fruits, or natures. 
Shrub is classed with root ; and tree with flower* Even 

> Vid. Linn. BiUioth. Botanies, part vii. Floristae, s. viii. Hisp. p. 96. 

* Vid. Description de PUmtes d'Amerique: also, Nora Pkntarum Ame* 
jricanarum genera. Paris, 1703. 

* Linnaeus classed flowers by the stamen ; Toumefort by the corolla : he 
also divided flowers into families : radiated, flosculous, semiflosculousy rosa- 
ceoosi papilionaceous, cruciform, tubular, lip-form, and Itly-form. 
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the genus itself respeets but little those geneml chaxae- 
teristics. The winter cherry of Madeira^ the love apple 
of South America, and the egg plant of Africa^ are 

* classed in the same genus with the deadly nightshade ; 
the Spanish nut with the fleur de luce ; the oereus gran- 
diflorus with the melon thistle; and the sloe with the laurel. 
.The moving plant has a motion almost animal; and yet 
it is assodated with the French honeysuckle, which has 
none. I am inclined, also, to the belief, that plants are 
of three genders. For walking, one day, on the. banks 
of the Usk, I observed a comirey ', which, upon inspec* 

.tion, seems worthy of forming a new class. It has five 
stamens and one pistyl ; but between each stamen is a flat 
spiral stamen, without anthers. The water-horehound^ 
has two stamens ; and it is frequently found with two fila- 
ments beside the stamens, without anthers. It blossoms 
in July and August; is a hardy perennial; and belongs 
to t)ie cJass and order of Diandria Mono^nia. These 
can be neither male nor female : they are probably, there- 
fore, neuters ; bearing some andogy with the neuters of 
insects. Daisies, and other plants of the same class, 
. have yellow tubular florets in the centre, which contain 
both males and females ; but the florets, composing the 
ray, have pistyls only. We may associate these with 
unmarried, women. 

XI. 

■ 

Upon investigating the Cambridge botanical collection, 
containing about 11,500 species of plants, I found that 
in the first thirteen classes there are 918 genera; in all 

* Syoipfaytum. * Lycopus Europgeua. 
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ef which I observed, that there were only 40^ in which 
the marriages are equal ; and that there were in those 40 
not more than S27 species ^ 

This is a curious and highly rrasarkable result: in- 
asmu c h as it establishes the fiict, that in vq;etable societieB 
the polyandrian law prevails more extensively and sys* 
tematically, than the polygamous one does in the ani- 
mal. And what is even' still more remarkable, it will 
be seen by investigation, that out of the whole 11,500 
species, there is not one hermaphrodite plant, in which 
the males exceed the femides. 

Roe deer live in distinct families, like patriarchs, with 
their children^ and never intermix with strangers. In 
the whale-tailed manati prevails the strict marriage law of 
one male to one female. The ursine, leonine, and oth^ 
seals, associate in flocks, one male with eight, tlurty, 
and sometimes fifty females. These, also, keep them- 
selves in families; and will never assodate with other 
flocks ; not even with those in their own neighbourhood. 
Among wild horses, antelopes, and other quadrupeds, 
we find, also, one husband to many wives : but among 
bees and ants, one wife to many husbands* Vegetables, 
therefore, in respect to marriages, assimilate m<Mre with 
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I 

insects thiah with quadrupeds. In respect to numbens 
vegetable organizations axe even beyond the power of 
fluxions ! 

XIL 

** fiut Nature's engagements are engagements, which 
throw no gold into the purse ; nor will they gain sup- 
porters for my escutcheon P Thus says the man of the 
world. When we see a violet, hiding itself under a 
bramble; an heliotrope courting the rays of the sun; or 
a fuschia hanging its vermilion petals^ with its winding- 
sheet of purple ; when we behold the bee^ so tenacious of 
her mysteries, that from the first morning of the animal 
creation, she still preserves her secrets ; when we listen to 
thejugy the pause, and the warble of the nightingale; 
whai we behold the unexampled splendour of the diamond 
beetle, the majestic coquetry of the swan, or the graceful 
pride and modesty of the stag, — do we admire and wonder 
only ? Or do we lift our thoughts to Heaven, and celebrate 
with silent admiration the gigantic hand, that formed 
thenk? And shall men But why waste a single 

word upon them ? The wonder is, that Nature should 
have stooped to form them. 

Milton, alive to all the graces of the material world, 
finely describes the transports of our first parent, when 
newly created, at the sight of those beauties, which adorned 
the garden of Eden. Bufibn has a similar description ; 
and it constitutes one of the most eloquent passages of that 
celebrated naturalist. 

In l^iltoii's fourth book nothing, in the language of de- 
scription, can be more admir«dble, than tlie general picture 
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of the acenerjr, which composed this terrestrial paradiae. 
In another part how elegantly does Adam exhort Eve to 
awake to the enjoyment of her flowers and shrubs :— - 

Awake ! the morning shines, and the fresh fidd 
Calls us : we lose the prhne to mark how spring 
Our tender plants; how blows the citron grove ; 
What drops the myrrh ; and what the balmy reed ; 
How nature paints her colours ; how the bee 
i^ts on the hloomt extracting liquid sweet. 

Not without probability, has it been conjectured, that 
lAilton^ while writing this invitation, turned his mental 
eye to that passage, in the Song of Solomon, where the 
poet ima^nes his mistress to suppose her lover desiring 
her to arise and accompany him into the fields. 

Another instance of the love of our first mother, for the 
products of nature, is aiForded us in that passage of the 
eighth book, where, perceiving the angel and Adam about 
to enter into high and abstruse discourse, Eve is repre- 
sented, as rising from her seat and going forth among her 
fruits and flowers. And when she learns, that she must 
quit that paradise, in which she had tasted so much 
happiness, how exquisitely beautiful and pathetic is her 
lamentation^! 



CHAPTER II. 

The subject of paradise seems to have been a great 
favourite with piunters. It adorns the ceiling *of the 

' P. L. B. zL 269. 
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chtttch Giovanni e TaxAo at Yenice, by Palma-il-6ioTine; 
that of the Grincurabili, by Francesco Mafiei ; and the 
high altar of the church of Ognessanto, by Paul Veronese. 
Garcrfalo has a pbture on the same subject at Ferrara; 
Breughdi at Borne; Louis Caraoche at Bologna; Giulio 
Cesare Procadno at Grenoa ; and Jean Breughel at Paris ^ 
You, my Leiius, have yourself had an opportunity of 
witnesauig, how affecting is Rajdiaers picture of the ez« 
pulsion from paradise ; where Adam is represented with 
Ins hands covering his face, like the father of Iphigenia, in 
the master-piece of Timanihes* 

. The situation o£ Paradise has been varioudy stated* 
Origen, Jerome ^ and Philo Judaeus^ concdved it ta 
have had no real existence. St Ambrose^ took it in a 
mystical sense;. while the Manidiees, contrary to the. 
c^pinioQ of.Georgius^, esteemed it qrnonymous with the 
earth. From the descriptions of Moses and Milton, it 
appears to have united the several characters of orchard, 
park, finrest, and garden. Tertullian ^placed it under 
the Equinoctial; Postellus under the North Pole; and 
while some refer it to Susiana,and Arabia Petraea, others, 
with equal probability, place it in Persia, Syria, Tartary, 
Ethiopia, and China. Hardouin refers it to the Lake 

^ One friend speaks highly of a paradise^ in alto relievo, in the cathedral of 
Orvieto; and another in equal terms of a picture by Juan de Joannez, repre- 
senting the formation of Eve, during the sleep of Adam, in the church of St, 
Nicholas at Valencia. 

' Dan. Damas. lib. ii. c. 21. 

' Lib. de Alleg. in Leg. i. 

* M. Lib. de Paradi. etiu Epist Sabin. 42. 

' In Hermo. cant. i. Tom. vii. cap. 21 . 
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Gcnctaretb; and Huet and Bochartto a spot betirc!en*the 
lepafaticm and confluences of the Tigris and Euphrates'. 

A writer^ of South America, cited by Humboldt, re. 
cognises, in the climate of the Caraccas, and in the four 
torrents, near the Anauco, the Ghuxlen of Eden ; while 
others, from the beauty of the country ', endeavour to 
tttiddish it in Armenia. But all inquiries respecting the 
site of Eden are useless ! The general flood must have 
washed away all traces; confounded all waters; and 
levelled all barriers^. Venerable Bede says, however, 
that it was rituated on a mountain, surrounded fay sea; 
and so high, that it touched the very cirde of the moon ; 
and, therefore, that the flood never reached it* 

Most nations have united to make the future abode of 
good spirits a garden; a name^ among theP^rsians and 
Assyrians ^9 synonjrmous withParadise ! TheMahosietana 



* It may dot be without its use to the theological student to enumerate a 
few more writers on the supposed site of FaraAse. Burnet will assist us. 
Sphrem Syt^i Hoses Cepha: Tatian: JaoMs of VialeDcia: Procopiiis of 
Gaza: Beda: Strabus Fuldensis : Epipbanius: Sererianus. 

' Jose de Oviedo. The climate is indeed exquisite In the day the tem« 
jjerature is between 200 and 26^ ; in the night 16° and 18*\ Com grows 
there* «nd apples, apricots, plantains, oranges, and cofl^ 

« Memoir of a map of the coiratries between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
p. 46, foL 

* For descriptions, seethe worlcs of Justin Martyr, Basil, Isidore, Damascen, 
Bellarmin, and Aldmus Avitus. Burnet justly observes: — " As we should 
think hhn a very unslnUul pilot, that sought a place in the new world, (America,) 
that really was in the old ; so they commit no less an error, that seek Paradise 
in the present earth, as now constituted, which could only belong to the former, 
and to the state of the first world." Theory of the Earth, voL i. book ii. 
p. 251. Ed. I7*i6. 

' Vid. Bris. de I^gn. Fers. lib. i. p. 10. Strabo mentions one in the Plain 
of Jencho, phinted with aromatic shrubs, hence called Balsamic Paradisus. 
Lib. xvi. 76S. 
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<udl tiie paradise, to wfaidi the fmthfal wilt be called, 
Jailnat le Nairn, ^^the gaidea of pleasure:^ Jaimat Aden, 
<< the garden of perpetual-abode;'^ and, not unfrequently^ 
by the* simple name of A Jannat^ ta distinguish it from 
all others. Befcwe the time of Mahomet, the Aralnaiitf 
imagined that the same eventsond passions, wlndi governed 
diem during thar earthly, existence, would accompany 
them in thw future ona lliey believed, also, like *^ ibe 
untutored Indian,^ that eventheir favourite animals would^ 
accompany them % They befieve now in seven^ heavens. 
The tirst of fine silver ; the second of gold ; the third e£ 
predous stones; the fourth of emeralds; the fifth of 
crystals ; the sixth of a colour like fire ; the seventh a 
gaffden; the -soil of which is composed of fiour of the 
finest quality, scented with musk and saffitm : the stonea 
consist of pearls, hyacinths, ruUes, and other nameless 
gems : the trees are of gold^ loaded with grapes, dates, 
citrons and pomegranates; with a profusion cS other 
frttitfiiy far superior to those in beauty and flavour, never 
yet seen by mortal eye. The rivers flow with milk, wine, 
and honey; and th^ banks are lined with beds of 
saffron. 

This garden is fabled to be peopled with Houris, 

* 

* Millii. Dissertat de Moham i. 14> The Auameae also believe, that they 
will be attended in the other world by all those persons and animalsi that are 
interred with them. When a prince dies, therefore, they bury with him an 
ebphant, six horses, twdve camels, and as many hounds; his favourite wife, 
and maCny of his officers. 

* The Gambodians of India beyond the Ganges believe, that there are 
twenty-seven heavens ; one above another ; to which good men are wafted 
aecorditig to their relative merits ; and in which they have beautiful women, 
and all manner of delieious food and liquon. 
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whose beauty surpasses the most ezquiatdy lovely of all 
captivating women; with whom the faithful, wb«i the 
angd of death, (to pursue the Arabian aU^;Qiy), has 
dissolved the union of the body and the soul S are to enjoy 
the most ecstatic raptures; first by a kiss, and afterwards 
by an immaculate alliance, Eadi good Mussulman is 
promised li vast number of servants; dresses of super- 
lative magnificence; a tent of brilliancy; a proAuion of 
pearls and diamonds; viands served in golden dishes; 
and delidous, though not intoxicating, wines, qiarkling 
ID golden goblets; — with seventy houris: uniting the 
grandeur of earth and Heaven^ with eternal enjoyment, 
in the society of their first parents. 

Of all the pleasures of this paradise, however, the most 
surpassing was that arising fixni the privilege of bdiold- 
ing the face of Grod,' evary morning and every evemag. 

• 

II. 

The Christian creed, on the other hand, aflbrds no 
definite idea of Heaven ; — which some writers suppose is 
ffltuate in some remote part of infinite space. Giving the 
fullest and most unbounded scope to the most excuruve 

> Hyde in Notu ad. Bobor. de visit JEgrot. 19. Vide Viigil, Ub. !▼. 
102. 

• Tableau GeaeaX de l*£mpire Othoman pvM.de M*** D*oliiim, p^ 47. 
foL 

3 St John promiies the same to the Christians. Tid. Ber. xiil ▼• 4; alao 
St Matth. V. 8. St Augustine says, that the angels of the CnkuB Bmpjrium 
enjoy the sight of God peqpetually. In Epist ad Dardanium. Bp. Ivii. The 
eighth heaven was called the firmament, or eighth sphere ; the empjrium the 
ninth heaven, where the blessed are supposed to enjoy the beatific vision. This 
existed before the concave, we now aee; — having existed from aU denity. 
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imagination, it leaves it resting in all the mystery of 
sublime obscurity. ^^ Eye hath not ^en/^ says St. Paul, 
^^ nor ear heard, neither have entered into the mind of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for those, that 
love him ^^ — " They shall hunger no more," as we read 
in the Apocalypse, ** nor thirst any more ; neither shall 
the sun light on them, nor any heat : for the Lamb shall 
feed them, and shall lead them into living waters ; and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes^/' In this 
state of beatitude, free from every vicissitude of change 
or decay, they shall associate, not only with an assem- 
blage of all the wisest and best of every age and na- . 
tion, but with, a numerous host of seraphim, cherubim, 
thrones, dominions, principalities, powers, virtues, angels, 
and archangels, whose glory and whose ecstasy is con- 
tinually evinced by hymns of praise, harmonizing in con- 
cert witK innumerable harps ^. 

In the description of the paradise of Fuh, by the 
Chinese writers, it is said, that the inhabitants sprung 
from the Lotus. Their bodies pure and fragrant ; their 
persons well formed; and their countenances beautiful. 

* 1 Corinth, ch. u. ▼. 9. Isaiah, ch. Ixir. ▼. 4. 

• Rer. ch. vii. v. l6, 17 ; ch. ii. r. 4 ; also Isaiah, ch.xlix. v. 10 ; and ch. 
xxv. V. 8. Psalms xzxri. v. 8, 9 ; xvi. v. 2. Matth. ch. xxv. v. 46. Rom. 
ch. ii. T. 7. 1 Peter, ch. i. v. 4. Dan. ch. xii. v. 2. John, ch. v. v. 24, 29. 
1 Cor. xiii. v. 12. 

' Boron Swedenborg fancied, that he was permitted to behold the interior of 
heaven. The account, he gives of this celestial vision, is a little too sublunary ; 
for he says, that he found men but little changed. They eat, drink^ and marry. 
There are towns, cities, and villages ; silver, gold, and every description of 
precious stone. The chief difference he observed, he says, is, that every thing 
seemed to exist in a greater state ef perfection. 

VOL, II. 1> 
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They were bdieved to inhale odours; and to be siuv 
rounded by birds of paradise. In this region there ware 
no women ; they being turned into men immediatdy upon 
their arrival. 

III. 

Viigil and Tibullus, conceiving that the enjoyments, 
which delight the good in this world, will constitute thdir 
jMincipal happiness in the next, describe Elysium as a 
residence, worthy of those, who had died for their country ; 
who were inventors of useful arts; who were inspired 
poets ; who had led a life of innocence ; or had conferred 
essential benefits on mankind. Delighting in those 
luxuriant gifts, in which £ly»um abounded, they are 
represented, as deriving the highest enjoyments from re- 
posing on flowery banks, and from wandering among 
shady groves. 

These happy' fields are variously atuated by the 
poets '. Lucian places them in the moon; some in the 
isle of Leuce, betwe^i the mouths of the Danube and 
Borysthenes. Virgil in Italy ^ ; some in the centre of the 
earth ; and others at Andalusia, or Granada, in Spain. 
Lucretius^ describes die inhalntants as being free from 
care and vicissitude ; living in a splendid diiltision of 
light ; and, amid unclouded ether, enjoying the benefit 
of immortaUty. The paradise of Plato, on the other 
hand, was evidently borrowed from that of the Jews. 

The Icelanders imagine, that on the summit of the 

> Vid. Hor. lib. iiL ode 4. TitmH lib. i. El. S. t. $7. OauAtn. ^ Raptu 
P^osetp. Phitarch de Coniol. 

• En. ▼1.973. * Lib. iiL LIS. 
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Boula, a mouotaia which no ooje has hitherta ascended, 
there i^ a cavern, which opens to a paradise in perpetual 
verdure, delightfully shaded by trees, and abounding in 
large flocks of sheep \ 

The cave of Candahar is believed to present an ana- 
logous similitude *. This cave the Afghauns esteem im- 
p^etrable, owing to the roar of winds^ and the rushing 
of waters. They relate, however, that some hardy ad- 
venturers once penetrated it, and beheld a most enchanting 
garden, in the bowels of the earth ; in which were every 
beautiful flower and perfume ; all rendered more delight- 
ful by the sounds of music, so exquisite as, at once, to 
ravish and enichant the soul. 

The Greenlapder ima^ne^ heaven to turn roupd (i 
large rode ;. s^id .happiness to consist in hunting froqa age 
to age. The Laplander believes, that paradise is' situ- 
ated in the centre of tjiie snows of Sweden ; ai^d that 
they will be accompanied thither by their' favourite rein-* 
deer. The MjuscoguJgees imagine it among the isla^d^ 
of the vast Pacific, ^^ Do you see those blue mpuntoips,^ 
says Piomingo, ^^ whose towering summits are mi^ed witi) 
the descending clouds ?^ — " I see them." — ^* Beyond those 
mountains there is a wide river; beyond that river theiie 
IS a great country ; on the other side of that country there 
is a world 'of water; in that water there are a thousan4 
islands : the sun is gone aodo^ thetm. These islands are 
full of trees and slre»ms of water; a thousand buflidoes^ 
and ten thouaaiid de^^ gr#ze on l;he hiUs, or ruminate ip^ 
tiie valleys."-^" When I die «iiall I becsQipe an inhabitant 

> Voy. en Iceland, 168. ^ Elphinst. Caubul, 222. 

d2 
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of those islands P'' — " Love your friends ; become a great 
warrior; and when you die,^the great spirit will conduct 
you to the land of souls.** Such is the belief of one of 
the tribes of North America. 

IV. 

The heaven of the New Zealanders ' is called Tag- 
hinga Attua ; and abounds in all the fanciful delights, 
the wildest imagination can conceive. The natives of 
Benin, on the coast of Africa, believe theirs to be situated 
in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. The Sintoists of 
Japan imagine, that the soul is transmitted to sub-celestial 
fields, immediately lying beneath the thirty-three heavens, 
which are the native mansions of their gpds. The Lan- 
goins of Laos assert, that the souls of good men assume 
a body of ethereal substance, clear and transparent as 
light ; and that after enjoying the pleasures of sixteen sue* 
oessive heavens, they return to the earth, and once more 
take up their habitation in a human body. The Siamese 
believe, that souls transmigrate three or four times ; after 
which they are permitted to enter the true paradise, (the 
Nireupan), in which they enjoy perpetual repose; and 
their delight is presumed to equal that of the gods. 

The Mexicans conceived, that those who died of 
wounds, or were drowned, went to. a cool and delightful 
place ; there to enjoy all manner of pleasures : those who 
died in battle, or in captivity, were wafted to the palace 
of the Sun, and led a life of endless delight After an 
abode of four years, they animated clouds and birds of 

' Nicholas. voL i. p. 61. 
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beautiful feather, and of sweet song ; having, at the same 
•time, liberty to ascend to heaven 'or descend to earthy to 
suck sweet flowers, and warble enchanting songs. 

The natives of the Friendly Islands believe, that good 
souls will be admitted into a region, which they call 
Boolootoo; where they will live to eternity. The Ja^ 
vanese, residing from the sea, imagine that paradise is 
open only to the rich. The inhabitants of the Pelew 
Islands ' suppose, that immoral men remain on the earth 
^ter death ; but that good ones ascend into the sky, and 
become exceedingly beautifuL 

The Ingrian Tartars ima^ne the dead to live in a sub- 
terranean world ; where they resume the same mode of 
life, they were accustomed to. in this. The ancient Bramins 
imagined seven paradises, situated in seven seas, viz. of 
milk, curds, butter, salt, water, honey, and wine. The 
Essenes, according to Josephus, believed, that good 
spirits were wafted to regions beyond the ocean ; where 
there was ndther hail, rain, snow, nor winter ; nor ex- 
cessive heats : but a gentle wind, breathing perpetually 
from the ocean. 

The Tonquinese, who are ssud to equal the Chines^ in 
the art of landscape, imagine their forests and mountaiins 
to be peopled with a peculiar kind of genii, who exercise 
an influence over the affairs of mankind. And in their 
ideas relative to a state of future happiness, they regard 
a delightful climate and an atmosphere, surcharged with 
odours, with a throne, profusely covered with garlands of 
flowers, as the summit of celestial felicity. Among the 
Arabs, a fine eountry, with abundance of shade, forms the 

^ Keate's Account of the Pelew Islands, p. 354. 
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principal object of their promised bKss ; Addison, there- 
fore, in his allegory of Mirza^ is faithful to the visions of 
that enthusiastic people. There is a tribe of America^ too, 
irho believe, that the souls of good men are wafted to a 
valley, abounding in guavas and other delicious fruits. 
The Celts called their heaven Flath-Innis, " the island 
of the good and brave ;'' while the Druids, as Ammianus 
Marcellinus informs us, believed, that the souls of good 
men are wafted, in progressive course, from planet to 
planet; enjoying, at every successive change, a more 
sublime felicity, than in the last. 

The Negroes of the Gold Coast of Guinea* imagine, 
that they will be gently wafted down a river; when, if they 
have been good, they will arrive at a country, abounding 
in all kinds of pleasures :^f bad, they will be drowned, 
and lost in oblivion. 



CHAPTER m. 

Every one has heard of the £tesperian Gardens; 
though the country, in which they were situated, has 
never been accurately ascertained. While some have 
placed them at Larach in the kingdom of Fez, others 
have assigned Lixus^ or Susa,in Morocco^; Zeres, in the 

' Vid.Bosman, p. 131. Ed. \7ai. * 

* The island of Gezira» in the river Lixus, abounded in oHves, prerious td 
the time of Donritian. There waa an altar, dedicated to Hercules ; and maay 
persons supposed, therefore, that the gardens of the Hesperides were situated 
there, 
s Virgil, En. iv. L 4S]. Ptin. N. H. xxi. c. 4. 
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{xrovinoe of Andalusia'; Ethiopia; Scythia; India; the 
Balearic, and the Cape de Verd Islands; the Canaries;, 
the Isles of Man and Anglesea^ ; while Rudbecks was so 
enamoured of northern scenery, as to suppose them to 
have been situated in Sweden ^ I Some at the mouth {£ 
the Niger ^: and others, among whom we may particu- 
larize Monsieur Bailly, place those gardens, as well as 
Indra, the fairy, land of the Persian poets, beyond the 
mouth of the Oby in the Frozen Sea*! 



whert towards the pole it spreads ; 



Where piles of mountains rear their rugged heads; 
Where valleys sigh, and lengthening echoes howl. 
And winds on winds in endless tempests roll ! 

Camoens, (Mickle,) b. iii. 

It is, however, most probable, that they were situated in 
the Cape de Verd Islands ; and that the goldeii fruit, 
stolea by Hercules, were no other than oranges. To 
these islands Sertorius^, whose aqueduct at Evora still 
attests the usefulness of Roman grandeur, formed a reso- 

^ Apol'Onius saw in a temple among the Gades of Spain the twelve La- 
boars of Hercules, with the Golden Olive of Pygmalion ; the' fruit of which 
seem d to grow out of an emerald. Philostratus in Vit. Apol. V. c. 5. 

* Vid. Frngmentum Historic Britannice. Also D'Hancarville's Re- 
iearehes on the Origin and Progress of the Arts in Greece, vol i. p. 289. 

' Vid. Athlantica, sive Manheim, vera Japheti posterorum sedes ac patria. 
For Extracts, vid. Bayle, Republique des Lettres. Pindar places the Hyper^ 
borean country on the banks of the Danube. Pyth. Od. x. The Hyperbo- 
reans were supposed to have enjoyed every species of felicity; and thexSun 
Ires «aiid to rise and set only once a year. 

* Salmasius near the Equinoctial. Sahnas. Exercitat ip So^n. {). 656. ed^ 
1703. 

* Nova Zembla. 

' Frigmenta Sallustii, p. 153. ed. 1713. 
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lution of retiring, when weary of the perpetual wars, in 
which he was engaged ; and thither he had actually re- 
tired, but for the treachery of his crew. These gardens 
were, also, the Fortunate Islands of the poets : of which 
Plutarch gives the following description. '* They are 
two in nnmber, separated only by a narrow channel ; at 

the distance of ten thousand furlongs from the African 
coast Tliey are called the Fortunate Islands. Rain 
seldom falls there ; and when it does, it falls moderately : 
but they generally have soft breezes, which scatter such 
rich dews, that the soil is not only good for sowing and 
planting, but spontaneously produces the most excellent 
fruits ; and those in such abundance, that the inhabitants 
have nothing more to do, than to indulge themselves in 
the enjoyment of ease. The sir is always so pleasant 
, and salubrious, that it is generally believed, even among 
the barbarians, that these are the Elysian Fields, which 
Homer ^ has so beautifully described." 

To these favoured spots Horace, in a time of great 
public calamity, invited his countrymen to accompany 
him. '* Let us go," ssad he, ** in search of those happy 
fields, where the ea^, untilled, yields annual fruit, and 
the vines flourish so abundantly: where honey flows 
from the trunk of the oak ; and murmuring streams roll 
slowly down the mountains*." Some poets have ex- 
tended thdr riches and beauties, by decking their shores 
with shells, corals, and pearls. 

> Odyss, iy. — Plutareh.— Tasso describes these islands in his usual style of 
beauty.^ Jer. Del. Lib. xv. st 35. Hode, b. xv. 1. 257. 

a ' arva, beata 

Petamus arva, &c. &c. 

Hor. Epod. Lib. v. Ep. xvi.^L 41. 
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II. 

These islands (after all memory of them had been lost 
among the ruins of, the Roman empire) were discovered 
by the Genoese. Don Lewis la Cerda, of Spain, soon 
aflLer, requested Pope Clement to bestow them upon him^. 
The pope, proud, as it is said^ of an opportunity of 
giving away a kingdom, consented ; and crowned him with 
much ceremony at Avignon. Lewis, who was the eldest 
son of Alphonso, king of Castile, thus obtained the title 
of " Prince of the Fortunate Islands.'' When the news 
of this transaction reached England, says Petrarch, the 
people, thinking the nam6 of fortunate belonged only to 
themselves, were highly displeased and alarmed, that his 
holiness should presume to give them away ! 

These islands are supposed to be the fragments of At- 
lantis, which Plato^ represents, as being as large, as 
Syria and Asia Minor ; and which, in the splendour of 
its architecture, the richness of its metals, the beauty of 
its landscapes, the bloom of its flowers, above all, in the 
excellence of its sciences and arts, surpassed every coun- 
try of the ancient world ^. It is possible, that the At- 
lantis refers to the American continent. iBlian* men- 
tions a new country of immense extent; Seneca^ alludes 

1 Galvano*8 Hist Mar. Disc. p. 25. 
« In Critia. ' Pausan. Tiii. 

** iEBan says, that Silenus told Midas, that Europe, Africa» and Asiiit were 
isUmdi; that there was but one continent; and that lay beyond the aea*— 
liib. m.18. 

^ Medea, v. 374. 
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to it; and Diodorus^ relates, that when it was first dis- 
covered by the Carthaginians, they made a law, that no 
one should settle in it on pain of deaths And while 
Xiucretius speaks of countries beyond the Atlantic Ocean, 
Claudian enquires — 

Qjuid numerem gentes, Atla&teoique recessui 
Oceani? 

And yet these allusions, perhaps, may relate . to the 
islands near Mount Teneriffe ; particularly since, in the 
Feriplus of Hanno, we are told, that when the Cartha- 
ginians were sailing on the western coast of Africa, they 
saw an immense mountain, whose head was lost in clouds ; 
and out of the summit of which flames burst forth, at in- 
tervals, illuminating the sea to a great distance. This 
volcano, Hanno's interpreters called ^^ the Chariot of the 
Gods." 



III. 

The existence of Atlantis seems to have been firmly 
believed by many of the be^t ancient writers. Plato 
heiird it from Socrates, Socrates from Critias, Critias 
from his grandfather, his grandfather from Solon, and 
Solon from the Egyptian priests. Froclus, in reference 
to this, relates, that Marcellus^, in his history of Ethiopia, 

^ Perhaps these islands tnay relate to the three islcnds on the coast of 
Arabia Ftiix. called Panchset; yidding myftli bM fnnkineenie, and abound- 
mffitt eVcry natuiral beauty. -^Diodoraa describes it* v. 42. 

« Vid. also PUn. Nat. Hist. ii. c. 90. 
' Marcel, in i£tfaio|>ie. apnd Froclum. lib. i. 
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often meiltiofred seven islands in the Atlantic ; the in- 
habitants of which preserved a tradition, that there was 
once an island, much larger than either of the seven, 
ivhich governed all the test. Whitehurst believes it to 
have stretched frotn Ireland and the Azores, to the con- 
tinent of America; and BuflFon believed, that all the 
islands of the submerged continent are the surtimits of its 
mountains. In respect to the Fortunate Islands, it inay 
be again observed, that the accounts, carried to Car- 
thage by the discoverers, were so imposing, that such 
great nnmbers desired fo emigrate thither, that the 
senate enacted a law, prohibiting any one frofti landing 
upoti them on pain of death. These islands are not 16 
be confounded with that near Cadiz, called' Aphrodisiffs^ 
{)Ianted With gardens, Well inhabited, and not now in ex- 
istence : but two islands, lO^OO* stadia from the Africaif 
continent, of which Sebosus^ wrote a confused a<S<!k>utlt^ 
and Called HesperideS. ' Sertorids named thettt the At- 
lantic^ Islands ; Fliitarch, the Fbrtundte Islands ; Juba, 
Purpuraria ; Ptolemy, Aprositos and Junonia Autolola j 
and Gosselin^ FortaventurA and Lancerota^ They 
w^re sslid to have abounded in every species of fruit, ill 
large quantities of honey, and in a vast multitude of 
finging birds. Atlantis was believed to have disap- 

> Plin. Nat Hist. iv. c. 22. * Plutarch. 

* Plin. vi. c. 36, 7. 

^ Des Traditiotis sur les I^s de I'Ocean Atlantiqueik^GosBelin, Beeb* 
fur la Geog. des Andens, t. i. p. 156.— Vid. also Bory d9 St. Vincent. 

' Ptolemy says thete were siXi Plutarch and Sebotui number only tw6; 
flteen of Germany htUerret they w^re Ftfrto Santo aiid Madara. 
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peared in one night, having been swallowed by the sea 
during an earthquake'. 

Whether this celebrated island may be classed with 
Morels Utopia and Harrington's Oceana, it is, and per- 
haps ever will be, impossible to determine. But what 
gives great colour to the probability of its former ex- 
btence is the remarkable fact of there being in the At- 
lantic, between the parallels of 18^ and 33^ north lati- 
tude, bushes of a marine plant ^, extending at intervals 
over a space of water, no less than from 55 to 60,000 
square leagues: sometimes appearing like inundated 
meadows ; and some of them rising like heaths, furzes, 
and bushes. When Columbus first beheld them, both he 
and his crew were struck with astonishment and terror. 
This phenomenon is called the Sea of Sargasso, or the 
Grassy Sea. Among the bushes are frequently caught 
sea hares, the American frog-fish, and slime containing 
eggs of crabs, and various insects. Where sea-weeds 
grow, the depth of water is comparatively shallow; in 
many parts of this Grassy Sea, however, it is deeper, 
than was ever sounded. But this applies only to parts, 
and probably where the tufts float. It is not impossible^ 

* Beatson imagines it probable, that the islands of Ascension, Saxembeig, 
Gough, Tristan d*Acunha, and St Helena, are remains of the Atlantis. The 
intenrals between these islands comprise a space of more than 1800 miles in 
length, and 500 in breadth. 

' Fuscus Natans.— Scylas says, that the Carthaginians found the sea un- 
navigaUe beyond Ceme, placed three degrees south of the Canaries, because 
tta-weeds impeded thdr progress. Hanno, when sailing along the western 
coast of Africa, observed, that a remarkable silence prevailed upon the land 
during the d«fy ; but that in the uight were seen a multitude of fires : and 
sounds were heard as proceeding from a great number of musical instruments. 
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therefore, but that this green sea may have been once 
green land. Many writers have supposed, that Columbus 
was actuated by a hope of discovering a new continent, 
by undertaking his adventurous voyage. His object, 
however^ was to discover a direct and nearer passage to 
the rich kingdoms of Zipangu and Cathay. When land 
was first discovered, therefore, it was taken for the coast 
of India, or China. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Anaxagoras and Empedocles, Cardan and Spalanzi, 
were of opinion, that, in common with insects and qua^^ 
drupeds, trees and flowers had feelings, affections, and 
passions ; upon the principle, that life without sensation ^ 
is an anomaly. The earth is the parent of all things ; 
and it is the ofHce of vegetable life to transform uncon- 
scious matter into living animals'. .TIence Virgil, in many 
a beautiful passage, animates vegetables with hope, fear, 
hatred, and affection. Darwin has pursued the idea in 
his Loves of the Plants, and in his Temple of Nature. 
^This opinion is sanctioned by the discovery of their 

' The plants of the greatest apparent sensibility are the mimosa sensitivm 
andpudica; Hedysarum gyrans ; oxalis sensitiva; Smithia sensitiva. 

' The seminal vessels of the richly scented nymphsea ndumho ar* more 
evident, and its germ more magnified in the seed, than in any other plant. 
For this reason it is probably held sacred in Thibet, and many other countries 
of the East From some experifaients, lately made . by Mrs. Ibbetson, it ap- 
pears, that the root is the laboratory of the plant ; that the embryo of the 
seed is formed in the radicle; but that it does not join^the seed, till it enters 
the seed vessel for that purpose : that the flower-bud is formed in the root ; 
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seibiial properties. This imporUnt discovery has been 
alcKkost universally attributed to Linnaeus : but we team 
from Herodotus % that the Babylonians perfectly under- 
stood the sexual properties of plants ; and though not 
adc^ted by them, sufficient proofs may be drawn from 
the writings of Aristotle^, Theophrastus^, and Pliny*, to 
con6rm us in the belief^ that it was not unknown to scHne 
of the Grecian naturalists. While the works of Alpini, 
Jungius^, and Burckhard^, Erasmus'^, Millington, Grew, 

and the leaf -bud in the bark. And that the canal medullaire (line of life) is on 
each side the pith ; proceeding from the rentre to the circumference, pre- 
ceded by the gastric juice. This physiological exposition evidently exhibits 
a striking resemblance to animal life. 

* Clio, cxiii. On the sexual properties of palm-trees — vid. KsempferU 
Amaenitates Exoticae. 

* Arist. de Bant lib. i. c. 2, 6. 

' Theopbrast. Hist. Plant lib. iii. c. 9. — ii« c. 9. Lib. vi. c. 2. 

^ Pliny says, that plants have a natural instinct lor generation : he calls 
the farina a subtle powder.— Nat. Hist xiii. c. 7. Alpini, who died in 16l7t 
settled the fact in regard to the generation of plants, by his observations on 

the palm tree ^Vid. Alpin. de Flantis Egypti, p. 10. Venice, 1592, 4to. 

And Swan, in his Speculum Mundi, published 1^35, speaks familiarly of the 
male and female palm. The secret was also known to Mexio and Du Ver- 
dier. —Vid. Treasurie of Auncient and Moderne Times, book iv. c. 5. p. 2171. 
For a history of this tree, the most interesting subject in vegetable economy, 
see Abbe Raynal's Hist of the Bast and West India Settlements, voL i. 
p. 140: and Mylius* Letter to Dr. Watson. — Phil. Trans. voL xlvii. On 

tiie fructification of plants, consult Graberg*s interesting paper, *' Funda- 
mentum Fructificationis,''' Amaenitates Acadsmic*, v1. art 116. On the 
peroeptivt powers of vegetdl^s, see Percival's observations, in the proceedings 
of the Literaiy and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 1784. Dr. Wat«oa's 
Chemical Essays, vol. v.: and for observations on ^ irritability of vegeta- 
bles, see Philosophical Transact, vol. Ixxviii. 

' JongU Opuscula botanico*physica, &c. Apud FageL et Vaget. 
" £p. ad 6. G. Le'ilmitzium, 1702. 

' Erasmus, in an age when science was held in Uttle esteem, and scholastic 
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Moreland, Bradley^ Camerarius, Blmr, Geofiry, Vaillaiity 
Ray, and Jussieu, evidently demonstrate* that they be- 
lieved in its truth, many years before its ado[»tion by 
Linnaeus. If, however, that celebrated naturalist had 
not the honour of the first discovery, he had yet the 
merit of reducing the theory into a practical system ^ 

II. 

And here, perhaps, we may be excused* for adducing 
a few instances in science, in which modern discoveries 
may be traced to ancient industry and research. The 
influence of the tides was not entirely unknown to 
' ancient philosophers. Virgil was not ignorant of the 
sleep of plants* nor of the circulation of their juices ; 
while ancient physidans% and perhaps Solomon^, ac- 
knowledged the circulation of blood in animals. The 
causes of eclipses* were known to Thales, Aristotle, Py- 

pedantry in high honour, conceived from several paesagea in Herodotua* 
Virgil, and Plutarch, that plants had sensation. For this opinion hewM 
contemptuously ridiculed by the' elder Scaliger : a man, who, with all his 
Greek, was ignorant in the midst of a great knowledge of words ; and arro- 
gant in defiance of his own lessons of humility. 

' The sexual properties' of plants have been some time known in China. 
*' All animate and inanimate Nature," says Choo-foo-toze, " may be distin- 
guished into masculinc'-and feminine.. There is, for instance, female hemp, 
And male and female bamboo.** 

• Plat, in Timseo. 

' Vid. Ecclesiast. ch. xii. Solomon believed, that the earth is eternal ; 

f 

(i. V. 4.) and that the wind revolved in periodical circuits (ch. vi.). 

* Plutarch says, that the common people^ in the time of iKici^, knew weU 
how to account for an eclipse of the sun ; but the ca,use of JMji edi^se of thte 
moon was beyond th«r comfMrebension. — In vit. Nicias. 
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thagoras, Dion, Pericles, Sulpitius^, and the EthiopiaDs'. 
And we are assured by Macrobius, that a regular series 
had been observed in Egypt, 1,^00 years before the 
birth of Alexander. The obligations of Copernicus to 
Pythagoras are universally knOwn : Philolaus and Sta- 
tius^ taught the diurnal motion of the earth : Meton in- 
vented the lunar cycle : Democritus, Anaxagoras, Plato^ 
and Lucretius^, taught a plurality of worlds; and that 
the spots on the moon^s disc were the shadows of high 
mountains: while Anaxagoras ascertained the causes of 
thunder and lightning^ The rotundity of the globe 
was known to Virgil^; and that the fixed stars are- 
suns, shining to other systems, was not only known 
to Manilius^ but described by Lucretius. Chiron in- 
vented the sphere^; Anaximander maps and globes; 
and Eratosthenes the armillary sphere. Berosus taught 
the art of dialling ; Diophantes algebra ; and Menech- 
mus conic sections. The Greeks assure us, that geo- 
metry took its rise in Egypt : but Josephus insists, that 
the Egyptians received it from the Hebrews. Indeed it 

* Flin. ii. c. IS. Jamblich. in vit. I^ag. c. vi. 

• Lucian. • Theb. vui. 

* In Timaeo. ' Lib. ii. 

^ Cesar, Pliny, and Seneca, describe fires on the spears of soldiers; phe- 
nomena, frequently seen in warm^untries. Camoens (book y.) describes 
them, as appearing on the spindles'bf the masts of Gama's ships; and takes 
occasion to celebrate the wonders of nature ; and to inculcate the advantage 
of studying her laws. These phenomena are called St Helme*8 Fires by the 
Spaniards ; and Fires of St. Peter and Sf. Nicholas by the Italians. Ctesias 
relates, that he witnessed the experiment of iron, concealed in the ground, 
arerting the consequences of storms. 

' Georg. i. I. 242. ' Bryant's Analysis, vol ii. p. 482, 4. 
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vrould have been impossibjfe to have^built any one of the 
towers^ temples, or cities, which the Chaldeans, are said 
to have built, without a knowledge of this essential art 
Aristarchus and Nicetas of Syracuse taught the move- 
ioent of the earth through the circle of the zodiac ; and 
Dionysius of Alexandria discovered that period of the 
solar year, afterwards introduced to the Roman calendar 
by Julius Caesar. 

Memnon, the Egyptian, first traced the sounds of the 
human voice to those simple elements, by which the 
whole circle of knowledge might be imprinted. He in- 
vented letters in the year before Christ 182S; and a 
Fhenician carried them into Greece in 1453. The pro- 
perties of magnetical substances, too, were not entirely un- 
known. Diodorug relates, that Abaris, the celebrated 
Hyperborean, was conveyed to Greece, over mountains, 
rivers and seas, on an enchanted arrow. It is something 
more than probable, that this enchanted instrument was a 
magnet, pointed like an arrow. In such case, Abaris must 
have been acquainted with its polarity, as well as with its 
power of attraction. It is not a little remarkable, too, that 
the courses of ships, winds, &c, are still denoted on our 
^laps and globes, by flying arrows* That the magnet . 
was known to the Persians, Hyde gives- some probable 
reasons to suspect ^^ and that it was used in China, long 
before it was in Europe, is almost certain ; notwithstand- 
ing the assertions of Niebuhr and Sir William Jones. 
Stukely is, however, probably in error, when he sup- 
poses, that Abury Temple, and the solar one, at Stone- 



^ De Rdigione Veterum Persarum, p. 1 99. 
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h^ige^ were fixed in their mathematical sttuations in 
spect to the cardinal points, by a magnetic compass : and 
Mons. Bailli makes the subject ridiculous, when he 
asserts, that it was even known to the antediluvians. 

In the early records of observation, the mi^etitf 
needle declined towards the east. In 1^568 it varied 
(London) to the east 11^ 15'. This declination ceased 
in Europe about the middle of the seventeenth century ; 
when it pointed due north and south. Soon after this, it 
declined towards the west Of late, this declination has 
been diminishing, and the needle is now reclining to the 
north. This deviation, however, b subject to frequent va- 
riation. Professor Oersted, in a paper published by the 
Royal Society of Copenhagen, has observed, that during 
the day, the western deviation is greatest about two in the 
afternoon ; and its greatest annual one in the month of 
September. C!olonel Beaufoy observed, that the magi- 
netic variation to the westward of true north had in- 
creased till February and March 1819; when it arrived 
at its maximum. Since then it has uniformly decreased. 
The western variation had been on the increase since 
1657. Recupero informed Brydone', that the needle 
upon Mount Etna, soon after the eruption of 1755, was 
agitated with much violence for some time ; and then lost 
ks magnetical power entirely. On the iron mountain of 
Southern Africa, belonging to the Kora Hottentots, the 
needle, by being placed on fragments of a rock, points dif- 
ferently on different fragments. On some it loses its po-^ 
larity entirely ; on others it points to the south ; on some 

* Sicily and Malta, p. 97. 
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it vibrates with violence ; and on others it tufns round 
with great celerity. At sea, near a certain part of the ^ 
island of Elba, mariners steer without a compass, which' 
is also sensibly affected in the isle of Canny, one of th« 
Hebrides :— as well as on several of the hills in Austra- 
lia ^ where if flies round with velocity, and suddenly 
settles at opposite points, the north point turning south* 
Mr. M^Bride and Captaiii Ross * state, that the needk 
loses its magnetic virtue in Davis^ Straits; in con«- 
sequcnce of which the whak captains steer by the land^ 
and through channels in the ice. Two Greenland ships^ 
the North Pole and the William and Ann of Leith^ 
having entered Davis^ Straits, they pursued their course 
till they reached an opening, which, they supposed, ^as 
Lancaster Sound* During their stay in this part of the 
coast, it was discovered, that the compasses of both ships^ 
whenever they approached within five or six miles to the 
north shore, whibh is rugged and mountainous, lost their 
magnetic virtue entirely; standing in any direction, C0 
which they were placed, without indicating the least api^ 
pearailce of being attracted either one way or the other. 
But as soon as the ships reached beyond five or six miles 
from the land towards the middle of the Stridts, the 
needles again acquired their usual power, and exerdsed 
it without any apparent obstruction. 

Lieut. Parry left England in May 1819- He followed 
Captain Ross^ track into Davis^ Straits to Bafiin's Bay; and 



* Oxley Jour, in Australia, p. 259— p. 278. 
• Voy. of Disc, to Arctic Begions, Appendix, p. 19. 4to. 
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through Lancaster Sound proceeded westward, until h^ 
arrived at about 115^ west longitude ; which he reached the 
'S8th of September. Here he was stopped by the whiter: 
but he cut his way two miles through the ice, and got 
into a harbour of an island, which he called Melville 
Island. In this spot he stopped till the £rst of August 
in the following year; when the ice broke. In this 
voyage Lieutenant Parry observed, that the magnet 
held a variation of 1^6^ west : and only about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles farther o61^8° east ; so that the ship 
aeems to have made a circuit roiind the magnetic pole, 
which some have supposed to be situate on the American 
continent, between the longitudes of 90^ and 120^; and 
below the latitude of 70°. It may be here observed, 
that Barlow has recently discovered, that the magnetic 
quality of iron resides wholly in the surface. Thus an 
iron shell, weighing ten pounds, will act as powerfuUy as 
Bn iron ball of one hundred times its weight, having the 
6ame external dimensions. It has also been lately ascer- 
tained, that the violet rays of the prismatic spectrum 
have a magnetic power. Tliis was discovered by Morri- 
chini of Rome. The Marquis Ridolfi also proved, that 
needles, magnetized by these rays, have the properties of 
needles, magnetized by means of a loadstone. They 
vibrate on a pivot ; and their points turn invariably to 
the north. Their heteronomous poles attract, and their 
homonomous ones repel each other. 

The gravity and elasticity of the air was familiar to 
Aristotle and Seneca; Pherecydes, the master of Py- 
thagorasy foretold an earthquake by drinking the waters ; 
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and tbe microscope waa known in the time of Augustus ^ 
Empedocles and. Cicero had some idea of attraction ^« 
Plutarch frequently speaks of the. infinite divisibility of 
matter ; and some have supposed ^, that even the New-^ 
tonian system of fluidity and centrifugal force was jnoit 
unknown to tbe Egyptians. 

III. 

If, in later ages, the modems are obliged to Arabia 
for arithmetic and algebra, and to the Moors for astro^ 
nomy and geography ; they are indebted entirely to an«^ 
eient Greece for every species of elegant literature. For 
in the Latin poetical writers, there is scarcely one single 
origihal thought* To the ancients, too, how much are 
we indebted for the useful arts. Arachne invented the 
distaff; Famphyla tbe art of using cotton ; a Phrygian 
lady needle- work; and Praxiteles looking-glasses. Tbe 
Tyrians discovered scarlet and purple dyes; and the 
Sidonian ladies first practised embroidery. Fhidon in- 
vented scales and weights ; Prometheus first taught the 
art of striking fire from flints and steel; an Egyptian 
made the first lamp ; Anacharsis the first pair of bellows ; 
Fsensippus the first cask; a Spaniard the first sieye; 
a Scythian the first anchor ; and Ericthonius invented 
ii^hariots, and harness for horses. Archytas invented the 
9crew and puUey ; Perdix the saw ; Daedalus the axe,. 

' There was a mirror invented by Hostius, which made a man's finger 
look as large as his arm. 

* De Natur. Deor. ii. 45.^— Shakespeare, too, uses it in Newton*s sense. — 
Hmon of Athens, iv. sc. 3. 
/^. WhitehursOs Enquiry, p. 18. 
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the whimble, and the wedge; his grandson the lathe; 
and Anacharsis the potter''s wheel. Ctesibes invented the 
pump^ a water-clock, and other hydraulic instruments; 
and Nicias discovered the art of fulling. Rhoecus and 
Theodorus of Samos invented the forging of iron statues^ 
and of casting copper ones. Cybele, the daughter of 
Menos, king of Phygia, invented the tabor, the cymbal, 
and the flageolet ; and Castor and Pollux, reducing mo- 
tion to a science, gave rise to the art of dancing : while 
Grargaris, king c^ the Curetes, first taught the method 
of taking* honey from bees. 

The list of our obligations might be considerably ex- 
tended. But though we are indebted to the ancients for 
many important hints, the modems have, assuredly, be^ 
far more successful in the study of nature ; and the ex« 
ercise of the useful arts. There is no necessity to allude 
to the ancients having no linen for shirts; no windmills, 
or watermills ; and no spectacles : it is sufficient to ok 
serve, that if we except the art of painting, sculpture, 
poetry, and music, we are as far beyond them in every 
species of knowledge, as the French are beyond the 
Hungarians, Spaniards, and Portuguese. 

In fact, the modems excel the ancients in all the 
sciences ; in most of the arts ; in government ; in com- 
merce ; in manners ; and in facility of intercourse : but 
they have less mental and bodily vigour ; less simplicity ; 
and less admiration and enthusiasm for genius. 

IV. 

The art of gardening was known to the Greeks and 
Carthaginians, who were exceedingly attached to flowers. 
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The BritOQs were ignorant of thi^ luxury, till it waa 
U^ught them by the Romans \ In the time of Agricola % 
however, they had made great progress ; and bad reared 
several spedes of flowers and fruits ; having found their 
soil sufficiently rich and various, for almost every Eu- 
ropean fruit, except.the vine and olive. The Dutch were 
late in deriving profit or pleasure from this pursuit. Th& 
tadte, once iiqbibed, however, soon became so captivating, 
that they named many of their flowers after distinguished 
statefiimen; while a single Semper Augustus sold for 
4600 florins ^ ! Qf the various sorts of tulip and giUi*- 
flowery, more than two hundred have derived their names 
from eminent men and beautiful women. The history 
of the Tulipomania, indeed, furnishes the most amusing 
article in the history of human foUy ; — 150 guineas having 
been offsred, in 1771, for a hyacinth, and refused ! The 

* The Talmud of the Jewf mentions nine orderf of angels ; among these the 
fint order has the ddegated power of bestowing life; fay the fifUi the Deitjp 
seqds the elements; and b^ the influence of the seventh ane elicited herbs and 
plants. I shall take this opportunity of noting a remarkable error among the 
scholiasts, annotators, and mythologists. Many, and indeed most of the^e 
writers insist, that the Floralia were instituted in honour of a courtezan ! But 
that Flora was a respectable goddess is evident from the circumstance related by 
Cicero ; who saya» (Oral, in Verr. 5. 14.) that it was the duty of the sedile to 
. exhibit sacred games to Ceres ; and to conciliate the mother Flora. Besides, 
Varro informs us, that Tatius, king of the Sabines, offered vows to Flora, 
previous to his war with Romulus. There appear, therefore, to have been two 
species of floral ceremonies. One, a mere festival, l&e our May-day; the 
other, of a chaster kind. The former were called Florales Ludi ; from Flor% 
a courtezan : tha latter Floralia, from Flora, goddess of flowers, when the 
Romans prayed for a blessing on the trees and grass. 
• Tacit, in Vit. AgricoL c \%, 

> In 18 14 the emperor of Austna gave 5,000 ^nci, (208L $s«Od.) for one 
plant of the cycaa drcinalis, a species of evergreen palm. 
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Chinese, too, are accustomed to give a large price for the 
montan ; hence that flower is not ubfrequently called the 
' paleangkin, signifying ** an hundred ounces of gold.'^ 

V. 

The gardens of Persia are said to vie in beauty and 
luxuriance with any in the universe; and to them the 
Persians devote their principal attention. When Mirza 
Abul Hassan was ambassador to the Brijtish court, one 
of his greatest satisfactions arose from occasionally walk- 
ing, unattended, in Kensington gardens. Sir John Mal- 
colm says, that when he was in that country, (A. D. 1800), 
grapes were sold at less than an halfpenny a pound ; while, 
in some provinces, fruit had scarcely a nominal value. 

The Assamese are stud to have a decided taste for 
planting : while the Japanese ^ and the resident Tartars 
of the Crimea derive their principal sustenance and 
amusement from their gardens. Those of Fez, in the 
empire of Morocco, have summer-houses in them^. In 
these they may be said to live, from the beginning of 
April to the latter end of September. The Indians of 
Mexico, in the time of Cortez, were passionately fond of 
flowers ; and the gardens, which that commander found 
at Huaxtepec, were so extensive and beautiful, as he in- - 
formed Charles V, that they surpassed every thing of the 
kind, he had seen even in Europe. While an ambassador, 
to the court of Montezuma, could present no offering,, 
which would be more highly esteemed, than a bouquet ; 

» Golownin's Narrative of his CaptiTity in Japan, vol. i. p. 282. 
* Vid. Treausurie of Auncient and Modeme Times» booke vi. c 1. 
\ p. 521. 
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and so partial are the ladies of Lima^ that nearly eight 
hundred pounds worth of flowers are sold in the great 
square, upon an average, every day. 

If a Cingalese possess a garden, he wants but Uttle 
more. Two jack trees, a palm-tree or two, and ax or 
eight cocoas, furnish him with enough to make him con- 
tent ; and his chief enjoyment is to recline under their 
shade. Of the jack tree, says Thunberg, may be pre- 
pared no less than fifteen difierent dishes. The peasantry 
of Java have, in many districts, gardens attached to their 
cottages ; which are exempt from contributions of every 
kind. In the regency of Eedu, they are so extensive, as 
to coTistkute one-tenth of the district. These gardens 
the cotters plant, not only with vegetables, but fruit; and 
no small delight do they experience in sitting under the 
shade, with their families around them. Some of these cot- 
tages are so luxuriantly embowered with foliage of ever- 
greens, that they cannot be discerned, till a traveller 
stands at the very door. And so beautiful do these groups 
make the country, that an elegant, as well as an en- 
lightened, governor* of that country asserts, that the 
clumps, which diversify the most skilfully arranged park, 
can bear no comparison with them in picturesque eflect. 
During the iJutch occupation of this island, most of the 
vegetables and fruits sold, in the ** land of friends,**' — ^the 
vegetable market of Batavia, — were reared by manumitted 
slaves;. who, upon receiving their freedom, were .ac- 
customed to hire a small quantity of land from their 
former masters. In consequence of which Batavia was 
supplied more plentifully with truits, than any city in 
Europe. 

> Eaflles* Hist Java, i p. 82. 
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CHAPTER V, 

The MexicanSyas Bemali)iaz informs us, acknowledged 
a goddess of flowers in their theolo^cal vocabulary. This 
goddess (Coatlicua) had a temple, wh^re a festival was 
held, every year, by the makers of nosegays; whose 
offerings consisted of braids of flowers, wove with much 
art and delicacy. 

Floating gardens, those miniature resemblances of the 
Isle of Delos, are very common in New Spain. Of 
these there are two kinds. Those, that glide upon the 
water, at the caprice of the winds ; and those, which are 
attached to the shore. The principal flowers and roots, 
consumed in the city of Mexico, are raised in tliese small 
gardens. It is a most interesting spectacle, as we learn 
from the Baron de Humboldt, and the Abb6 Clavigero, 
every morning, at sun-rise, to see the provisions brought 
in by Indians in boats, descending the canals of Chalco 
and Istacalco. In them arc cultivated beans, artichokes, 
and cauliflowers ; while the edges are ornamented with 
rose bushes. The promenade in boats, around these 
little islands, is represented as being the most agreeable 
m the environs of Mexico. When the proprietor of one 
of these floating gardens finds, that he has a disagreeable 
neighbour, he unties the chain, that fixes his little pro- 
perty to the shore ; and with his hut and his tree, grow- 
iltg ill the middle, floats wherever h^ pleases. In China 
they are formed on the surface of canals and rivers ; and 
at Canton alone, more than 40,000 persons live in boats. 
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floating on the Tigris K In describing these wander* 
ing gardens, and their proprietors, the mind naturally 
Kcurs to the history and the habits of the grey squirrel. 
This animal abounds in North America, and is very 
numerous in Lapland. When they come to a lake, they 
search for a piece of pine-bark ; drag it to the water ; get 
upon it; elevate their brushes for sails, and land where- 
ever the winds direct them. 

' Islic gardens sxe not imfrequently seen in other coun^ 
tries and dimates. Herodotus mentions one in Egypt, 
called Cbemmis^; and the Greeks believed, that the 
Cyclades had once been all Soatmg islands ^. In the lake 
Cutilia, there was one, the appearance of which the Bo* 
mans attributed to a.miracle. This is now lost in beds 
6f weeds. He also mentions two floating islands, in the 
Lake Bolsena; which sometimes formed themselves into 
circles, and sometimes into triangles; but never into 
quadrangles. Seneca mentions several in Italy. There 
were two, also, in the Ionian Sea, anciently called Flotseu 
They are now fixed, have good springs, and a fertile soil* 
On the Guayaguil, in the kingdom of Quito ; in the 

' In Banca * there is an order of persons, called Rayads, who live with their 
families in small vessels, and enjoy perpetual suntmer ; for they navigate their 
covered boats from island to island* with the variations of the monsoons. lu 
Borneo f are vast swamps; and whole viUages are built on rafts, which are 
moved about» according to the will or interest of the proprietors. 

* Euterpe, c. xlvi. 

' The C>anae were once beUeved to have been floating islands ; and thence 
occasionally called Planeta. vid. Plin. vi. c 12. Pomp. Mela. ii. c. 7, 
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• Vid. Asiat Joum. i. 3 «• f Vid. Pennant's Outlines, iv. '5i. 
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liver Congo ^, on the western coast of Africa; in the 
lake of Tivoliy near the hot bath$ of Agrippa ; and in the 
lake, near St. Omers, floating islands are found. The 
last tnove at the will of the neighbouring farmers; who 
draw them near the shore, to drive their cattle upon ; and 
having done so, they unloose the cords, and let them float 
at the discretion of the winds. A similar island exists in 
Loch Dochart among the Grampian mountains; while a 
most remarkable one has, within these thirty years, three 
times emerged from the bottom of the Derwent,^ the 
county of Cumberland* It is formed by a decomposition 
of aquatic plants. Browne observed several in the Nile ; 
and Pallas gives an interesting account of the rising and 
sinking of one in the sea of Azof. And in 1818 re- 
appeared a small island in the Lake Wallenstadt, which 
sunk about a century ago. F^tes were given, on this 
occasion, by all the cantons of Switzerland. 
* The poets have not neglected to embellish their pages 
with references to floadng islands. Gama was attacked 
near the shore of Anchediva^, in the Indian seas, by a 
body of Moorish pirates, in boats, holding .large boughs 
of trees ; so that, being fastened together, they appeared 
]ike a floating island. The cannon of Gama, however, 
soon dispersed them. Camoens ^, also, describes the island 

* The Congo is said to carry floating islands sixty or seventy miles out to 
sea : vid. Maxwell's Letter to William Keir, Esq. July 20, 1804. 
. * Vid. Mickle*s Dissert, on Discov. India Bacchus, in his expedition to 
the same country, made use of lances, wrapped with vine-leaves, to deceive 
the unpractised Indians into a belief, that no hosdlities were intended. Per- 
haps Shakespeare might have remembered this, when he covered the soldiery 
of Macdufi^ with branches of trees. 

3 B. ix. 
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of Venus, as a floating islsnd, which became fixed on 
the appxiach of the adventurous Portuguese. His de-> 
scription is surpassed by none of the poets, if we except 
Milton. DeMe, too, in his Episode of Egena, imagines 
her father to possess a floating island, in one of the 
Scottish lakes, which he ^ves her for a portion* Of this 
incident the poet has made an elegant use; and the 
episode forms, in consequence, the most interesting part 
of his L'homme des Champs \ 



\ 



CHAPTER VI. 

The designs, that flowers have afforded to painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, with their efiects upon the 
mind, are beautifully touched upon by the author of the 
Spectacle de la Nature. In the manufacture t>f silks,' as 
wdll as in the fine arts, flowers are adopted, as giving the 
greatest variety, and the most vivid expression to a shawl, 
a robe, o^A mantle* The practice is of great antiquityr 
Equally so is the custom of presenting silk ornaments, in 
which flowers are interwoven or embroidered, to friends 
and persons of high consequence and rank. It prevailed in 
ancient Syria * and Persia ; and is still observed in India, 
Turkey, and Ethiopia. The passage in the Eneid, 
where Andromache presents to Ascanius a robe, wrought 

* Canto ii. The Egyptians fabled, that Butis received Honis from Isis* and 
concealed him in a floating island. Herod. Kb. ii. 

* 1 Sam. xviiu 4. £itlier, yi. 7, 8. 
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with flowers of golden tissue^ and requests him to accept 
it, as a friendly gift from the wife of Hector to a youth, 
in whom appeared the charms and graces of her lost 
Aslyanax, is exceedingly l)eautiful^ Nothing can be 
more a£fecting than the whole passage. 
. Flowers are inwoven in the shawls of Cashmire ; and 
the Chinese embroider all their works with the flowers and 
foliage of the shrub, called Hai-Tang, much celebrated by 
their poets. The practice is imitated in the Grobehn tapestry 
and the Dresden china : and when ]V^ons. de Boisgelin was 
in Denmark, a service of porcelain was preparing, on which 
were delineated all the plants of the Flora Botanica, classed 
and arranged according to the system of Linnaeus. In 
nothing do the Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, and Persian 
porcelain yield to those of Dresden and Worcester, more, 
than in the selection of natural colours and subjects, 

11. 

The songs of the Hungarian peasantry frequently con- 
clude with the wish, ^^ Oh that I had a large gardoi^ 
Mdl stocked with fruit ; a fahn well stocked with cattle ; 
and a young and beautiful wife.*^ In the city of Toulouse 
prevailed a custom, which is as agreeable to the imagin- 
ation, as any we read of in the history of ancient manners. 

' Accipe» et bsec, manuum tibi quae monumenta meurum 
Sint, puer» et longum Andromacfaes testcntur amtf rem 
Conjugis Hectoreae. Cape dona extrema tuorum, 
O mihi sola mei super AsU'anactis imago. 
Sic oculos, sic ille manus, sic ora ferebat : , 
Et nunc aequali tecum pubesceret aevo. 

Mneidy Uh, Hi. L 486. 
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An account of this cuslom is preserved in tiie archives of 
that city, and is to the following effect Seven persons of 
condition, having resolved to do honour to the cause of 
poesy, formed themselves into a society, and wrote to all the 
Troubadours, in the south of France, requesting them to 
meet on the first of May at Toulouse ; and there to re* 
hearse any poem, they might chose to recite. Intimating, 
at the same time, that a golden violet should be awarded 
to the authoi^ of the poem, which should be esteemed the 
best In consequence of this invitation, a vast assemblage 
of Troubadours entered Toulouse; and the whole ce* 
remony gave so much delight to the ladies and gentry of 
that dty, that they took charge of the future meetmgs; 
and appointed a chancellor, and secretary to the insti- 
tution* These meetings w^ continued every year, and 
three other prizes added. The winner of the first enjoyed 
the violet ; the second an eglantine; the third a carnation ; 
and the fourth a pansy. Whoever bore away the four 
together w;as admitted doctor of poetry. 

In distributing rewards, and in conferring honour, 
nature is most commonly appealed to. The poets were 
crowned with bays, and conquerors with laurel. Of the 
ten kinds of bearings, into which the art of heraldry is 
divided, seven consist of signs, drawn from the natural 
world. The fleur-de-lis of France is a lily; that of 
England a rose; and while the coronets of- earls and 
marquisses are composed chiefly of points and flowers, and 
those of dukes are floral, the principal decorations of 
the higher descriptions of honour are stars, eagles, and 
crescents. When we would welcome a hero, or a monarch, 
to his home, boughs are scattered in his path ; and many 
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of our own ancient festivals were celebrated under ah 
oak : The young women with nosegays in their hands ; 
and the young men with oak Jeaves in th.eir hats*' 

In Salency, a small village in Ficardy, there still remains 
an interesting custom. It is called ^^ the festival, of th^ 
rose." On a certain day of every year the young women 
df the village assemble. After a solemn trial before com-^ 
petent judges, that young woman, who has conducted 
herself the most discreetly, and gives the most affecting 
proofs of the general innocence and simplicity of her 
character, is decorated with a crown, which thenceforward 
becomes an object of pride to all her family. The crown 
is a hat covered with roses. It frequently constitutes the 
whole wealth of the wearer; but the instances are far 
from unfrequent, in which il^has been esteemed the most 
honourable recommendation to a wealthy suitor* This 
custom was instituted by Su Medard, in the fifteenth 
century. He was the sole proprietor of the village ; and 
his sister the fortunate winner of the ori^nal prize. To 
the time of the revolution, this festival was observed with 
all the circumstances of preparation and solemnity, that 
marked its- primary institution, thirteen centuries before. 
Madam de Grenlis has written a comedy, in two acts, upon 
thb subject : " The Queen of the Rose of Salency.'* 
Louis XIII despatched the Marquis de Gordes from 
Varennes to Salency, with presents of a blue ribbon and a 
white ring, for the Queen of the Rose; and in 1766 
Mons. Morfontaine made a settlement of 120 livres upon 
the annual winner. 

The Samnites, too, had a fine custom amongst them^ 
It was that of convening the youth into one place every 
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jrear ; where they underwent a trial of virtue ; and the 
one, who was declared to have the most merit, had the 
privilege of selecting the most beautiful and most virtuous 
maiden from among the entire republic, for a wife*, 

III. 

The association between flowers and poetry is well 
preserved by Lucretius. 

Juvatque novos deccrpere fiores : 

Insignemque nieo capiti petere inde coronam, 
Unde prius nulli velanint tempora musse '. 

De Nat, Rer, lib. i. 927. 

From this association it is, that all collections of poems 
were anciently called Anthologies. The ** flower of the 

^ Montesquieu reasons with his usual ingenuity upon this law, preserved 
among the fragments of Nicol&us Datnascenus. Spirit of Laws, h. viL cb. \6» 

* Seneca compareB lessons to grains of seeds. The quality of the fruit, says 
he, depends entirely on the soil, in which they have been sown. Epist. xxxviii. 
Nature, says Pliny the naturalist, has some flowers for pleasure : ^ese last 
but a day : she has trees for use, which last for years ; as if she intended to 
intimate, that whatever is splendid passes away, and soon loses its lustre. Nat. 
■ Hist xxi. c. I. — Rollin contrasts gardens of art with scenes of general Nature, 
in an excellent passage, too long to quote. It is formed upon a passage in 
Cicero * and another in Juvenal f . It compares the former with the florid 
style of eloquence-^ the latter with the grand and sublime. It will repay a 
reader for the trouble of referripg to it |. — In Javanese poetry § is a passage, 
which forcibly recals a smilar one in » speech of Pericles, in respect to the 
cypresjB. " Melancholy is it to see a young man of condition unacquainted 
with the sacred writings; for be he ever so gracefully formed, or elegant in 
his manners, he still remains <defective . like the louratoari flower, which, not- 
withstanding its fine appearance and bright red colour, emits no fragrance 
whatever." 



* De Natur. Deorum* ii* f Lib. i. Sat. 3. 

t Belles Lettres, ii. 88. § Vide Raffles' Java, i. p. 260. 
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flock,^ too, has been a proverbial expression in all ages. 
The Emperor of China assumes the titles of " die Flower 
pf Courtesy;" the "Nutmeg of Consolation ;*' and the 
" Rose of Delight/' In some parts of his empire a virgin, 
when she has attained a marriageable age, places in the 
window of her apartment a set of flower-pots. The 
Afghauns employ them as tokens, by which one friend, 
living at a distance, may send a verbal message to another. 
Thus a servant begins a message * — " If you and my 
master were sitting by yourselves in a garden ; and he 
told you, that he had counted thirty-four different kinds 
of flowers, within a few yards, in the hills of Caubul, 
that is to be a sign to you, that what I say corties from 
him." The tales of the East have frequent allusions, 
relative to the intercourse, carried on by the interchange 
of fruits, buds, flowers, spices, leaves, and petals. Davies, 
in his Celtic Researches, describes a similar custom among, 
the ancient Britons. 

In some parts of Spain, lovers, during the seasons of 
spring, summer, and early autumn, never fail to accom- 
pany their serenades with large bouquets of flowers; 
which, when practicable, they throw into their mistress'^s 
window, singing songs or striking their instruments, with 
all the delicacy they are master of. Flowers, too, in an- 
cient times were supposed to contain so much virtue, that 
Uriel *, the angel, with a view of ^ making Esdras more 
pure, and therefore less unworthy of searching into the 



* The Javant call poetry tekar, ** flowers of the language :" vide Raffles' 
Hist. Java» i. p. 396. And orators speak of *' flowers of rhetoric ;" an asso- 
ciation first used by Cicero. Vide De Oratore. 

< Esdras ii. cb. ix. v, 24. 
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ways of Providence, desires him to go into the fields, and 
to eat of herbs and flowers for the space of seven days. 
Hence, perhaps, the origin of the romance, in respect to 
the birth of ApoUonius of Tyana. When his mother, 
says Philostratus ^, was near hei* time, she was desired, in a 
dream, ,to go into the meadows, and gather flowers there. 
When she awaked, she went with her maids into the 
meadows ; and while they were amusing themselves, she 
fell asleep on the grass. A flock of swans, feeding in the 
same field, came and sang a chorus round her ; the noise 
of which causing her to awake, the alarm brought on a 
premature labour; and ApoUonius of Tyana was born. 

In Solomon's pastoral, floral allegories are perpetual* 
^} Whither is my beloved gone, thou ;fairest among wd- 
men ? Whither is thy beloved turned aside, that we may 
seek him with thee ? My beloved is gone to the beds of 
spices ; to feed in the gardens ; and to gather lilies. ^^> 
" I went into the garden of nuts ; to see the fruits of the 
valley ; and to see whether the vine flouri^d, and the 
pomegranate budded ^J" 

A French writer has an illustration too much perhaps 
in the school of Shaftesbury, but not on tha/t account 
wholly unworthy of attention. '* His virtues made him 
knowxi to the public ; and produced that first ^ flower' of 
reputation, which spreads an odour more agreeable, than 
perfumes over every part of a glorious life." 

In Moschus the allusion is complete, but the argument 
unsound. The paraphrase is admirable ! 

* Vide Philost. in Vit. Apol. lib. i. c. 7.— Berwick. 
* Song of Solomon, ch. vi. v. 1 1. > Ibid. ch. vi. 11. 

f2 
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' The meoacflt berb^ «re trample in the field 

Or in the garden nurture, when it^ leaf 

In autumn diesf, forebodes another spring, 
. And from short slumber wakes to life again. 

Man wakes no more !— Man, peerless, valiant, wise, 

Onee chill'd by Death, sleeps hopeless in the dust, 

A loBg, unbroken, nevvr-en^Bag sleep. 

Gisbcme, 

Flowers were also used as symbols. The laurel was &. 
symbol of victory. Generals, therefore^ frequently decked 
tb^ tents with that shrub,^ and sent accounts of their 
victories in letters, encircled with its leaves K Pliny ^ and 
Suetonius^ relate a curious anecdote of the laurel,, whence; 
the Boman emperors took sprigs for crowns* 

The anemone blends its colours so harmonioualyy 
that it is difficult to discover where one tint begins, and 
another ends; the anemone may, therefore, be compared 
to decmt But the tulip, changing its colours so abruptly,; 
that the different shades may easily be distinguished, 
the taHp may be called the flower of openness and 
honesty. One of the most odious methods of iilustra^ 
tions, in req)ect to plants, was exhibited by Periander, 
tyrant of Gn-inth and CorcjFra* Having sent messengers 
to the tyrant of Syracuse to request advice, relative to 
the best mode of maintaining his usurped authority, the 
latter. took the messengers into a field; and without 
speaking a word pulled off all those ears of com, which 
were h%her than the rest. This being reported to Pe- 
riander, he immediately put the principal Corcyrian and 

Hence called laterse Laureatae. 
• Nat. Hist lib. vii. ' In Vit, Galb. 
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Corinthian citizens to death ! Tarquin, the proud, after- 
wards acted in a similar manner. 

Badges of nations are frequently derived from flowers : 
that of Englmid is a rose^; France has adopted the lily; 
Ireland a shamrock ; and Scotknd a thisde. 

In the British Museum is a bas-relief', representing 
Jupiter Ammoti resting his head on a flower. Voluptas 
was painted as a beautiful woman^ seated on a llirone, in 
the most superb attire, trampling Virtue under her feet : 
Virtue grasping a lily in her hand : while Zephyr was 
represented as a youth, with wings on his shoulders, 
producing flowers and fruits with the sweetness of his 
breath. 

Poets have, in all ages, delighted in gardens and flowers ; 
hence we may be pardoned for observing, that Homer 
might have derived pleasure from the reflection, that as 
he was bom in the city of violets ', he was destined to die 
in the city of myrrh*. 

Mary, Queen of Scotland and Dauphiness of France, 
presented the celebrated Ronsard, dignified by the title of 
the Prince of Poets, with a service of plate ; among which 
was a vessel, made in the form of a rose, which represented 
Mount Parnassus, with a Pegasus flying from its summit 

Once, as Colonna was enjoying a summer^s evening 
with Bloomfield, in a small summer-house, that stood in 
the poef s garden, and where he was accustomed to make 
Eolian harps, the conversation accidentally turned on this 
subject ; Bloomfield having three pots of carnations, that 
blossomed with peculiar brilliancy. " The gardener^s 

* The White and the Red Rose distinctions were disputed in no less than 
thirteen pitched bottles ! 

* No. e6, * Jos. * Smyrna. Vide Plut in ViL Sertor. 
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man,^ said he, <^ Iq Richard the Second, mdkes a oom- 
garison, that has always appeared to me Terr apposite : 

* Our tea-waU'd garden, the whole 



Is fuQ of weeds; — her fairest flowers choalc'^ wp; 
Her fruit-trees all iiiipniii*d ; her hedges rvn'4 
Her knots disordered, and her wholesome herhs 
Swarming with caterpOars '.* 

And not less apposite is the reply of the master, in re- 
ference to the neglect and incompetency of the king to 
govern: 

«0h! what a pity is it. 

That be had not so trimm'd and drest his bnd» 
As we this garden !* *' 

*^ Shakspeare,^ returned Colonna, ^' delights in these 
allusions and illustrations. In the second part of Henry 
the Sixth, Margaret of Anjou, speaking of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, and advising his removal from the 
protectorship, is made to say — 

* "lis now the spring, and weeds are shallow rooted ; 
Suffer them now, and they'll o*ergrow the garden. 
And choke the heihs for want of hodiandiy *.' 

^^ In the Midsummer Night's Dream, he compares a 
woman, married in her prime, to distilled roses ; a vir^n 
to a thorn, which 

* Grows, liyea, and dies in single blessedness.' 

^^ How pathetic, too, is that passage in Macbeth ^, 
where the deep melancholy of the usurper, preying upon 
his vitals, makes him lament that, fallen into the sere 
and yeUofw leaf, he lias none of those comforts, which 
await an honourable age.^ 



* Act iii. sc. 4. * Act iii. sc 1. ' Act v. sc. 3. 
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Horace has many allusions to the short^ness of life, and 
the similar picture that flowers present. The idea first 
occurs in JNloschus; and Tasso was delighted in em* 
ploying it. 

** Cosi trapassa al trapassar d* un giorno 
Delia vita mortal il fiore e *I verde ; 
Ne perche faccia indietro April vitorno, 
Sirinfiora ella Mai ne si rinverde'. , 

In the Winter's Tale, Perdita* suits the flowers, she 
distributes, to the season of life of those, to whom she 
presents them. To old men, she gives rue and rosemary, 
which keep all winter : to those of middle age, she 
presents flowers of summer, such as lavender, mint, 
marjoram, and marigold : to the young, oxlips, crown- 
imperials, primroses, lilies, flowers-de-luce, daflbdils, and 
violets. - Horace compares youth to ivy and myrtle ; old 
age to dried leaves. Ausonius applies the term lierba 
virens to ladies, remarkable for beauty and simplicity : 
and what an exquisite passage is that in Virgil, where the 
poet describes the eflect of the probable death of Turnus 
on the countenance of Lavinia ! Eneas might have read 
in her countenance, says Dryden, the love which she bore 
for his rival; and the opinion she entertained of the jus- 
tice of his cause. 

■ Thus in a day withers the flower of life I 

Vain is the hope, life's verdure will return ! 

Life will its spring, its verdure, or its flowers, - 

Never resume. 
To this may be contrasted a passage in Isdah: « All flesh is grass; and 
alV ihe goodliness thereof is as a flower of the field : the grass wthereth ; the 
flower fadeth, because the Spirit of the Lord blotteth upon it : the grass 
witheretb, and the flower fadeth; but the word of our God shall staod for 
ever." Ch. xl v. 6, 7, 8. 

"^ Act iv. sc. 3. 
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Boocalini * relates, that ambassadors from all the gar- 
deners in the world were smt to Apollo at Pamassusj^ to 
request him to grant them an instrument, for the more 
effectual weeding of their gardens ; which had become, of 
late, so full of henbane and other weeds, that the charge 
of weeding absorbed all the profit. Finding no very great 
attention paid to their petition, thej took the opportunity 
of re-urging the suit, by reminding Apollo, ^hat he had 
granted drums and trumpets to princes ; at the sound 
of which all the more useless weeds of sodety were 
picked out They begged him, therefore, to ^ve them 
instruments, which might have the same effect in their 
gardens. ^' If princes could as easily discern the weeds 
of sodety,'' returned the god, ^' as you can discern weeds 
in your garden, I would only have given them halters and 
axes &r their instruments. But since all men are made 
of the same materials, it is impos^ble to know the weeds 
from the flowers, as you can do : and, therefore, I cannot 
but esteem you not a little ridiculous, in comparing the 
pur^ng of the world from seditious spirits to the drawing 
of weeds out of a garden.^ 

One of the prettiest specimens of Hindoo poetry cele- 
brates the lustory of a youth, who, soon after his marriage, 
being compelled to make a long journey, takes leave of his 
'bride in the garden belonpng to his house. There he 
plants a spikenard ; and enjoins her to watch over it with 
the most assiduous care. ^^ As long as this plant flou- 
rishes,'* said he, « all will be fortunate with me : but 
should it wither away, some fatal misfortune will, as- 
suredly, happen to me.*' Business, of an important na- 

1 TragguglidiPanutto. Earl of Monmouth's Tnns. Adr. xW. Ed. 1674, 
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ture, detained the bridegroom irom his home several 
years. On his return, he assumed the garb of an Hindoo 
mendicant, in order to see, whether his wife had been 
faithful to him or not, during his absence. Thus dis- 
guised, he calls at his house, and being admitted into the 
garden, beholds his wife lost to every pleasure, but that of 
weeping over the spikenard, which still flourished under 
her care. 

If the poets have a natural bias for flowers and plants, 
the painters derive nearly an equal satisfaction from de- 
lineating them on canvas : gardens having been called the 
picture-gallery of Natur^. In this department of art Van 
Huysen, Marcel of Frankfort, and Maria Sybilla Mariana 
of Nuremberg, were much celebrated. The fruit-pieces 
of Cortonese, too, had an exceedingly brilliant efiect; 
both iti respect to colouring and relief. And to such ex- 
cellence did the Greeks arrive, that Philostratus, examin- 
ing a floral picture, exclaimed, '^ I do so much admire 
the dewiness of those roses, that I could almost say, their 
very scent was painted.'' 

The most distinguished painter of flower-pieces, among 
the Romans, wasFausias; who became a proficient in 
his art in a singular manner. He was enamoured of a 
nosegay girl, named Glycera. This girl had an elegant 
method of dressing her chaplets. Fausias, to ingratiate 
himself with the fair chaplet weaver, exercised himself in 
painting the various chaplets that she made. It was 
Glycera's caprice, however, to vary her chaplets every 

,! ThU section is taken from my Amustoieots. in. Retirement) p. 254y 5. 
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day, in order to exercise the padence of her lover. It 
aflbrded much amusement, says Fliny, to remark the skill 
of the painter, and the chaplets of Glycera, strivbg for 
superiority. At length Pau^s became such a proficient 
in this department of painting, that he composed a picture 
of his mistress, weaving a chaplet, which was of such ex^ 
cellence, that LucuUus gave Dicmysius of Athens two 
talents for a copy of it ^. This tale is happily introduced 
into the Hortorum * of Rapin. 



CHAPTER VII. 

To gardening succeeds the agreeable and patriotic art 
of planting. Homer describes Laertes amusing his sor- 
row for the absence of his son, in planting of trees ; and 
Pliny enumerates many similar instances. Horace ad- 
vises Varus to relieve his anxiety in private, and his soli- 
dtude in public, by planting of vines : and Virgil has 
admirably celebrated this art in his Second Georgic. 
Scipio planted olive-trees. Plutarch says, that the people 
of Litemum regarded with superstitious reverence several 
olives, which that statesman had planted ; and also a 
myrtle of extraordinary beauty. Hannibal was not insen- 
sible to these benefits and pleasures. He employed his 

* Rin. Nat. Hist xxxv. c. 1 0, — xxi. 2. — Two flower-pieces by Van Huysen, 
in the Houghton Collection, were valued to the Empress of Russia at twelve 
hundred pounds. 

* Sic quondam factus Glycerae de munere pictor 

Pausiades; &c. &c. &t. 
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soldiers in planting olive-trees in Africa; and Probus, 
following his example^ engaged the leisure of his army in 
planting vineyards in Mysia and Pannonia. It was Pro- 
bus also, who planted vineyards in Gaul, after they had 
been entirely rooted out by Domitian, in order that they 
might not tempt the invasion of barbarians. The name 
of Probus is unknown in that country, except to the 
learned ; and yet no one ought to witness the grapes, 
embellishing the cottages of Burgundy, without blessing 
his memory. 

A curious book might be written on the emigration of 
plants. That traveller esteemed himself happy, who first 
carried into Palestine the rose of Jericho from the plains 
of Arabia ; and many of the Roman nobility were grati- 
fied, in a high degree, with having transplanted exotic 
trees into the woods and orchards of Italy. Pompey in- 
troduced the ebony and the balm of Gilead, on the day of 
his triumph ^ver Mithridates K LucuUus transplanted 
the Pontian cherry ; and Vespasian the balm of Syria. 
Auger de Busbeck brought the lilac from Constan- 
tinople; and Castro* introduced the orange into Portu- 
gal ; of which he was more vain than of all his victories. 
The emperor Bauber planted the first cherry, and the first 
sugur-cane in Caubul ; and Demidof ^ introduced many 
exotic fruit-trees into the environs of Moscow. 

II. * 

Governor Adrian Vauder Stell* introduced the cam- 
phor-tree and many other plants into the neighbourhood 
of the Cape; and Father Juan de Ugarte introduced 

' Pliny, Nat. Hist. xii. c. 4. « Dissert on Portuguese Asia, p. clxv. 

^ Pallas* Travels in the Southern Provinces of Russia, vol. i. p. 8. 

^ Pftierson's Travels into Africa, 4to. p. 7. 
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almost every description of fruit growing in New Spain, 
into Cidifornia^ : also wheat, maize, melons, and all sorts 
of esculents. Mons. Martin exerted himself in augment- 
ing the plantations of spices at Cayenne. Itk the year 
1797-8, he planted more than a thousand cloves; fifteen 
hundred pepper-trees ; eighteen hundred cinnamon-trees ; 
and several nutmegs. In the following year he more than 
doubled these; and began a plantation of vanilla, an 
odoriferous plant, the fruit of which is used in the com- 
position of chocolate. He also planted a bread-fruit-tree. 
As instances of the quickness of vegetation in the latitude 
of that island, it may be noticed, that a durvia grows 
sometimes sixteen feet, and a caoutchouc twenty feet in 
one year ! 

It is probable, that there never was a tree planted, or 
transplanted by the. hand of man, in Britain, till the 
Romans planted the chestnut. That vineyards formerly 
existed in this country is evident from many passages in 
old records ; and it is not improbable, that the vine might 
have been brought from France, previous to the reign 
of William the Norman. For the Normans called the Isle 
of Ely, Isle de Vignes; and William of Malmsbury 
asserts, that in the twelfth century the vale of Gloucester 
was, in a great measure, covered with vineyards. It has 
been, however, supposed that those vineyards might have 
been orchards ; and the wine produced from them perry 
and cider. Yet it seems improbable, that the same term 
should have been applied to both ; unless a vineyard 
meant a collection of fruit-trees ; as a garden implies a 
collection of herbs and vegetables. 

The greatest planter, ever known in Scotland, was the 

' Biiguel Venegas, Natural and Gyil Hiitory of California, i. 47. Ed. 175S. 
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late James Duff, Earl of Fife. He devoted many of the 
most valuable hours of a long life to the indulgence of 
this useful passion ; and the result was, that he planted 
upwards of fourteen thousand acres of land. The Eail 
of Breadalbane and the Duke of Athol, also, planted each 
60,000,000 of trees. Pope^s Lord Bathurst, too, indulged 
the same amusement. He planted a vast number of trees : 
and though he began at forty, he had the pleasure of 
ri^ng, walking, and^ sitting, under the shades, he had 
himself planted. He lived to the age of ninety-two. The 
late Lord Gardenstone was, also, a great planter : and 
many trees of his rearing embellish the village, which he 
formed at Laurencekirk, in the county of Kincardine. 
^^ I have tried a variety of pleasures, which mankind 
pursue,^ said his lordsliip ; *^ but have never relished 
any of them so much, as the enjoyment arising from the 
progress of this village." Pallas' records a similar in- 
stance in General Beketoflf, who formed a village on the 
Wolga, to which he gave the name of Otrada, or ** Re- 
creation.^ Mihr Narsi S chief vizer to Bahram, a Sassa^ 
nian monarch, founded four villages : in each of which he 
made a large garden, all of which he annexed to the fire- 
temples as religious endowments; and planted in them 
two thousand cypress-trees ; a thousand olives ; and a 
thousand palms. 

IIL 

Sir Robert Walpole planted, with his own hands» many 
of those magnificent trees, which are now the pride of 

* TraveU in the Southern Province$ of RuBsiai i. 98. 
* Ousdey's Trarels in various Countriei of the East, 4to. p. 134. 
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Houghton. In a letter to General Churchill, \ie says, 
^^ This place affords no news, no subject of amusement 
and entertainment to fine men. My flatterers are mutes : 
the oaks, the beeches, the chestnuts, seem to contend, 
which shall best please the lord of the manor. Ihey 
cannot deceive; they will not lie. I^ in return, with 
mncerity admire them ; and have as many beauties about 
me, as fill up all my hours of danghng ; and no disgrace 
attends me from the age of sixty-seven.*' The greatest 
planter that ever appeared in South Wales was Johnes ; 
planter and adorner of Hafod ; which, out of a desert, he 
converted into an earthly paradise. From October 1795 
tQ April 1810 this model of a country gentleman plafited 
more than 1,200,000 trees; bemdes a great number of 
acres, Umi he sowed with acorns. And here, it were de- 
lightful to dwell upon the memory of William Evelyn, 
*' the English Peiresc," whose Sylva was published by 
order of the Royal Society ; and who long ehjoyed the 
fehcity of sitting under trees, he had planted in his youth. 
His love for this art may be judged of by the following 
passage. " And now," says he, " let it be observed, that 
planters are often blest with heaJth and old age. Ac- 
oording to the prophet Isaiah, ^ the days of a tree are 
the days of my people.' Hoc scripsi octogenaritLS ; and 
shall, if God protract my years, and continue my health, 
be continually planting, till it shall please Him to trans- 
plant me into one of those glorious regions above, planted 
with perennial groves, and trees bearing immortal fruit/* 
The Duchess of Rutland is particularly partial to the 
planting of oaks ; and her grace received the gold medal 
from the Society of Arts for her experiments in rinsing 
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them. Her method of planting is. to drop the acorns 
in the spots, where they are to remain. Sir Watki)a 
Williams Wynn has planted upwards of 845,000 foreit 
trees from 1*8 to 1 400 feet above the level of the seji. .In 
181-S, he planted, in the neighbourhood of Langollen, 
S0,00Q wych elms ; 35,000 mountain elms ; 40,000 syca- 
mores ; 63,000 Spanish chestnuts ; 80,000 oaks ; 80,000 
ash ; 90,000 larch firs ; 102,000 spruce firs ; and 110,000 
Scotch firs* 

The forest of Dean, in the county of Gloucester, con- 
tained, in the time of Charles I. 105)557 oaks. Of these 
25,9^9 were destroyed in consequence of a grant to S^ 
John Wintour by Charles II. and 200 only remained in 
1667* In the 20th of the same reign, however, 11,000 
acres were planted. These have been, of late years, used 
for. the navy. During the reign of George III, several 
thousand acres were, also, planted. In 1783 there wete 
90,382 oaks; and in 1788, 46,000, besides old tree*, 
beech, and oaklings. 

Sometimes whole provinces are distinguished by a love 
of this art* The natives of Catalonia S for instance, are 
so partial to it, that they vie with each other in multiply- 
ing trees of almost every description. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Closely allied to gardening and planting is that most 
useful of all the sciences, Agriculture : than which, no art or 



Laborde, L 1 10. 
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science is more dignified, or more worthy the attention of 
an honourable man. It is remarkable, that in almost all 
semi-barbarous countries agriculture is held in contempt. 
In western Africa, and among the Indians of America, it 
is, for the most part, unknown \ and in Lapland ^ it is 
esteemed so low an employment, that no person thinks of 
it, as a mode of gaining a livelihood^ but those, who are 
utterly and ^tirely ruined. 

The first stage of society is that, in which mankind live 
upon the spontaneous produce of the soil. The second 
is the hunting state; the third the pastoral; and the 
fourth the agricultural. In Rome, from the accession of 
Numa to tlie time of Heliogabalus, it was regarded with 
peculiar distinction ; and deities were appointed to take 
charge of the corn in every stage of preparation and 
growth. Stercutus directed the manuring'; Occator 
the harrowing ; and Sator the sowing. Seia protected 
the seed, while it remained in the ground, and when the 
blade first sprung from the earth. Runcina directed its 
weeding ; Robigus secured it from blasts and mildews ; 
Nodosus guarded the joints of the stalks ; and Voluda 
folded the blade round the ear. Flora watched it in the 
blossom; and Patelina in the pod. Hostilia observed, 
that the ears grew long and even ; and it was the care of 
Matuta, that tliey came to maturity. 

Agriculture, which Cicero and Columella associate with 
true philosophy, and which De Lille calls " the primitive 
pleasure of primitive man," has, in all ages, been the re- 
source, to which eminent men have recurred, in order to 

* Clarke. Scandinaviaf ch. viL p. 276. 

* St. Augustin. de Qvitale Deif lib iv. c. S. 
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amuse the leisure hours of retirement. Xenophon, when 
banished to Scilloto, devoted liimself to the cultivation of 
the earth. During this exile he wrote the principal part 
of his works. The virtuous Sully, too, after the assas- 
sination of his master, Henry IV, of France, amused him- 
self at his Chateau de Villebon, during a period of thirty 
years, in cultivating his estate. 

Count Hertzbarg, the Chatham of Prussia, reared siljk- 
worms ; while his farms, at Britz andin Pomerania, were 
directed, under his own management, with all the caution 
and exactness of honest industry. In England this 
science has become popular of late years ; and that it may 
still continue to draw our nobility from the stews of dis- 
sipation, and g^ve them a distaste for less honourable 
pursuits, is the earnest wish of every virtuous man. A 
wise government will never neglect to encourage agri- 
culture, in preference to all other arts. 

II. 

Pliny has a curious chapter in praise of this science; 
(for agriculture is both a science and an art ;) and truly 
may it be said, that though it is an encourager of oli- 
garchies, of all the arts it is the surest inculcator of peace. 
Hence it b the interest of every nation to make it, not 
only respectable but honourable : for where it is neglected, 
nothing but pride, ignorance, and poverty, disgrace the 
country'. While a land of thistles flourishes, that of 

* Ptrfaaps the ancient Oauls and Germans may be quoted aa exceptions. 
Tacitua gires a fine picture of their morals ; and yet he says they held agri- 
culture in contempt ; vid. Germ. c. xiv. et xxiii. The Sabines, on the othei 
hand, were the best of all the ancient farmers ; and still more celebrated foi . 
ihdr charity, simplicity of manneri^ and purity of morals. 
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petrh^iuid of nlver and gold, presentsaa aspedt of wanf,^ 
-mBotyj and shwerj. 

^ I hsne tntwelledj* says Tboraton, *< througli several 
pcovinoes of European Tartary, and eannot convey an 
idea of die state of desdadon, in which that beairtifU 
oountiy IS left ! For the space of seventy miles, bet¥FeeB 
Kirk-Kilis^ and Camabat, there is not an inhabitant, 
though the country is an earthly paradise'." An in^ 
stance of this kind qieaks volumes, in favour of agri- 
culture, which was so much esteemed by Uie Persians^ 
dnt thosesatrapsy whose provinces were the best cultivated, 
had the surest daim to the favour of ther prince^ In 
Persia, an annual festival was, for a long Beries of ages, 
held in the month of December, when the king, dfithed 
in white robes, descended from his dnone, and, seating 
hims^ upon a white carpet, a sdect body of husbandmen 
was admitted to his presence, when he addressed them in 
the folloinng manner.-—^' I am one of you : my sub* 
sistence, and that of all my people, depend upon your 
industry. Without you none of us could exist ; but your 
dependence on me is equally imperative ; we ought, there- 
fore, to live in perpetual harmony, and be brodiers." 

Most of the Athenian nobles cultivated their own 
estates': Pisitratus even caused agricultural precepts to 
be engraved on stones, for the use of Aincan farmers* 
Aristotle, Demetrius of Abdera, Ardiytas, Democritus, 
and Theophrastus, wrote upon the subject; and, in 

* Thornton'* State of Tuikej, 68. 

* Xenoph. Memor. lib. ▼. RoUin. Ano.Hist vol ii. S83. 

* Xenoph. Oeeon. p. 831. In the British Museum is an urO| the bas-re- 
Uef of which represents Echetles figfaing at the battle of Marathon with a 
ploughshare. Room v. No. 21. 
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latitude £»* having recmved its rudiments from Egypt, 
several of the Grecian states aanuaUy sent to that country 
the first fruits of their harvests. Thie Spartans and the 
Penestes of Thessalk, on the other hand, erred in no- 
thing xQor^, than in regarding agriculture so servile an 
employment, as to be only worthy the attention of slaves. 

III. 

The superior advantages of an agricultural lif% over a 
savage one, is expressively marked by Tissot, in a pass- 
age, quoted from Mirabeau ; M^here he says, that a Roman 
of the age of Cincinnatus was always ready to return to 
the cuUivation of his land : and, in doing so, he subsisted 
himself and his family upon one acre : whereas a savage 
who neither sows, nor cultivates, consumes as much game 
for his own subsistencp, aa requires forty acres of land to 
feed them. 

The Sabseans, in their respect for agriculture ^d 
pastuxt^, enacted a law, making it pesal, for any ^ne to 
destroy cows, ewes, or female goats. It is an art greatly 
esteemed in Japan K The Chinese call it die most dis* 
Iniguiilied of the sciences; and Yu, one of th^ best 
monarchs, not only wrote a treatise on the suligect, but 
first xecommended the important ^practice of irrigaticHi. 
In this coontry soocely a weed is suffered to grow ; and 
most vegetaldes are imed in the economy of the husband- 
man. In the city of Pddn is estaUidied a society of 
vaieraUe agriculturists. When the empat)r visits them 
in the springs he j^ugfas a small field, with his own hand ^ 

* Thunberg, voL iy. p. 80. 

« Du Halde, Hist China, iom. n. p. 77, 

g2 
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Then a group of peasants appear ; and, surrounding hin» 
and the princes of his court, they sing hymns in praise 
of their art ; which, thus dignified in the eyes of the 
country, is universally esteemed an honourable profession. 
One of the Chinese empenn^ it is said ', ordered a mine 
of precious stones to be shut up; because he was un- 
willing, that his people sliould suffer fatigue in the ac- 
quirement of things, which would neither give them food, 
fuel, nor raiment. 

IV. 

To neglect a farm, in ancient Italy, was an ofibnce, 
cognizable by the censor: — ^in the time of Trajan, the 
whole of that country resembled a large public gar- 
den. Cato, when in the zenith of his fame, ploughed 
his own lands, like Cincinnatus; and thought that be 
bestowed a high character upon any man, when he 
s^d that he was a good husbandman ^ One of the 
same name and family retired to the village of Picenum, 
now called Marca de Acona ; and lived in: such comfort, 
dividing his time between reading, gardening, and fsom- 
ing, that the inhabitants of his village one day chalked 
over his door, " Happy Cato ! for happy thou must be, 
since thou alone knowest how to live.^ Two thousand 
Catos might live in the present day, and not one of them 
be distinguished in a dmilar manner: and had Doris 
existed in the nineteenth century, instead of exercising^ 
the office of chief magistrate at Athens six and thirty 
years, little wisdom would have been recognised by his^. 
neighbours, were he to inscribe over an English door, 

1 Montesq. Spirit of Laws, b. vii. ch. €* * Be Rust Proem.^ 
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vhat was so happrly admired upon an Attican one ; 
^^ Adieu, both to fortune and to hope ! I have discovered 
a true portico to rest and content *.'' 

In the reign of Romulus no person had more than two 
acresof land for his share : during that of Numa, as not a 
foot of ground was added to the republic, no increase could 
be allowed to individuals : in the time of the earlier consuls, 
however, seven acres were allowed. Cincinnatus had only 
four* : and at the time, in which uElius Tufoero, son-in-law 
of Paulus Emilius,~was consul, his whole family, consisting 
of sixteen persons, with their wives and children, lived in 
the same house, standing upon a few acres of land, which 
they cultivated with their own hands. The Licinian law 
enacted, that no man should enjoy more than 500 of acres 
of land ; and in the year 877 it was decreed, that no one 
should have more than 100 head of oxen, and 500 of small 
cattle. This act, not having been afterwards sufficiently 
observed, it was confirmed in the year 620 ; when those, 
who possessed more, were enjoined to surrender the over- 
plus, to foe divided amongst the poor, in equal quantities. 
This law occasioned the death of the proposer. 

In respect to ancient agricultural manners, we may gain 
no little information from the second epode of Horace. 
The Sabines, Latines, and Apulians, says he, pass their 
time in pruning branches, and in joining the vines to tiie 
poplars. They feed their flocks in retired valleys ; take 
honey from their hives ; shear their sheep ; gather grapes 
from tiieir orchards ; com from their fields ; and hay from 

» Hence the in«cription of Le Sage : — , 

Inveni portum, Spes et Fortuiia» valetCf &c. 
' £!olume1Ia. Puef. u J3. 
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tbeir meaclows. In autumn and winter diey catdi hares 
and cranes ; place snares for thrushes ; and drive boars 
into nets. Their houses are superintended by their 
wif es, <Uldren, and servants ; and, after the labours and 
pleasures of the day have subsided^ they all sup together 
in the same ball. 

V. 

Mago^ the* Carthaginian, wrote twenty-four books m 
favour of this art ; and Varro neariy as many. Virgil sung 
in its praise ; and Xenophon truly calls it the source of 
a thousand honest pleasures, and the mother of many 
virtues. Hiero, king of Sialy, esteemed the practice of 
fertilizing a country, incloang wastes, and writing treatises 
for the direction of others, more honourable, than to com* 
mand armies, or to be the monarch ofasfdendid court. His 
book on husbandry is lost*. Gklimer, king of the Van* 
dais, conquered by Belisarius, and carried prisonar to 
Constantinople, sought refuge in rural labours : and Per- 
tmax recovered Italy from waste, by an earnest attention 
to an art, which Numa patronized as the charm of pea<;e^ 
the bond of love, and as one principal excitement to the 
' adoption of manners, which raise opulence on the super* 
structure of simplicity and innocence. 
' Aristode regarded a commonwealth of husbandmen the 
best of all others : Biissot lamented, that he had not be^ 
bom the sonof an American farmer : 8ndWashii^oD,wfaose 
life, invcdving the history of an infant republic, demands the 

united pens of a Plutarch and a Tacitus, devoted all the 

'( 

* The Book of Constantine IV. has met a happier fate. It still exists 
under the title of Geoponics. 
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best hours c^liis leisure to the spade, the plough^ and the 

fleece. Noah was a husbandman' ; and David was a lovte 

of the art in all its branches; from the keeping of sheep 

to the ploughing of the ground ; from planting of olives 

to the pruning of vines. And Uzziah, king of Judah, is 

^d to have employed *^ planters in the pkuns^ vii)e* 

' drtessers on the mountains, and ^epherds.in tl^ valley^o 

Agriculture is publicly taught in the Swedish, Danish^ 

and German universities; and Xeoophon proposed to h«v9 

giveti honorary distinction to xt9 prc^essors at Athens ^ 

Hence Cowley^ esteemed it an incomprehensible drcum» 

stance, that, in Engkmd, public instructions should be 

given in most other sciences, both useful and refined ; and 

yet not^ in an art, which he styles ^^ so pleasant, so virtuous, 

ao profitable, so necessary, and so hoxiourable.'" Even 

Mfthomet, Bey of Tunis, had a knowledge of its ex-' 

cellence. Having been dethroned by his subj.ectd, hft 

sought the protection of the Dey of Algiers. The Dey 

promised to reinstate him, if he would discover tbd 

great secret o£ alchymy. Mahomet promising to do tof 

die Dey r^nstated him; and, having performed his 

own prmmsb, demanded the fulfilment of Mahomet^s. 

Upon which the latter sent him, with much ceremony, a 

vast number of ploughs, harrows, and mattocks ; with a 

letter, importing, that if the Dey wished to learn the 

secret of the philosopher''s stone, he must cultivate the 

soil^f bis kingdom, with the greatest assiduity and dilL^ 



^ Gen. ix. 20. ^ Xenoph. Memorab. Kb. v. * Ssb. p. 45. 

** Agrieultoral lectures were defivered at Cambridge in the years 181^, 
1817. 
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gence : for that in agriculture consisted the art of multi- 
pflying gold. 

VI. 

Faunus, king of the Latin aborigines, taught his sub- 
jects agriculture : for which he was defied ; and feasts^ 

I 

called Faunalia, instituted in honour of him. During the 
celebration of these feasts, the whole village ceased from 
work ; and the day was considered as such a time for 
peace and harmony, that even wolves were believ^ to 
respect ' it ; never molesting, on that day, dther sheep or 
goats. A kid or roe-buck ^ was sacrificed ; and libations 
of wine poured upon the victim. 

We are told, that a slave, in the early period of Roman 
history, having been enfiranchis^ by his master, never 
failed to reap more com, upon a small piece o£ land, 
which had been bequeathed to him, than any of his 
ndghbours. In consequence of this, they accused him of 
sorcery, and cited him to appear before the criminal 
tribunal ^. In this emergency, the enfranchised slave took 
with him his daughter, his ploughs, his harrows, and his 
oxen ; and, showing them to the judges, declared, that if 
he had been guilty of sorcery, in producing greater crops 
than his neighbours, the instruments of his sorceiy were 
the instruments lying before them. ^' Those are . my 
charms,*^ continued he, ^* and they are open to any per- 
son's examination. The charms I possess bedde^ I can- 

1 Hor. Ub. XTui. od. 3. ( • Hor. lib. u od. 4. Vid. also TIbuUus. 

3 Plin. lib. XTiiu c. 6. Vid. also Scriptores Rei Rusticse veteres Latlni a 
Geineroy 4to. ] 735. Tliis incident is happily introduced, hj De Lille^ into 
his L'bomme des Champs, canto ii. 
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not so readily show : but if you will permit me to use 
these instruments in my own ground, in the same manner 
I am accustomed to use them, you may soon see the 
charms, I allude to, by the drops of perspiration, which 
will fall from my face.^ It is needless to observe, that 
his neighbours received the reward of their envy in the. 
applause thar intended victim received from the whole 
court. 

It was not without good reason, that public felicity had 
been emblemed, sitting on a throne, clothed in purple ; 
with a wand in one hand, and a cornucopia in the other. 
Agriculture is a sdence, to which Grermany, Russia, 
France^ and Spain, should, therefore, more particularly 
apply themselves. Wealth, arising from commerce, b 
illusory ; bring too tangible to be permanent. Agriculture 
will probably make the United States of America the first 
dominion in the world : for it is a science at once favour- 
able to the acquirement of wealth ; to a knowledge of 
Nature ; to the constancy of health ; to the multiplicity 
of marriages ; and, therefore, to the permanency of popu- 
lation, and the preservation of morals. 

VII. 

Mrs. Montague, who Used to assert, that all the arts 
and sciences were contained in the first grain of com, 
when she held a farm at Sandleford,had it tilled principdUy 
by women. They weeded her com; hoed her turnips; 
and planted her potatoes. Madame Helvetius was a 
woman, in some respects, not inferior to Madame Roland. 
Having been the idol of her husband, whom, in return, 
she loved with the warmest affection, she became, at his 



90 M. Hebaius i^Napokon ^-^umi e^abHshmefU. 



detttb, the cte%bt of a numerouB eiicle of fijends and 
aequamtanoes. Retired at Auteuil, ebe indulged the 
nattve benevolence of her dispontion in administering to 
t)ie wants of animals, and in cultivating {4ant& Oneday^ 
valkiag vilii Napoleon, then first consul of France, aha 
observed to hiin, in answer to a qiKsdcn he had proposed 
to her, '^ Ah, Monsieur grande Consul ! you are Utde 
conscious, how much happiness a person may enjoy upm 
three acres of ground r 

Leopold of Tuscany, too, gave great enoouragement to 
the system of emjdoying women, as wdl as men, in pm> 
poaes of husbandry. He multiplied small fredsolds; 
increased the numbar oS life leases; and improved the 
mutual harmony of landlords and toiants, by introdud^ 
the sjrstem of giving both an equal advantage in the 
produce of the soil. This system still prevaUis ; and the 
fiurmers, emplojring only their .brothers, sons, sistars, i^ 
daughters, the entire vale of Amo is covered with beauty^ 
and with industry, worthy the admiration of patoarchs* 

Chateaubriand, in his Treatise on the Gemtis of Christ* 
ianity, relates, that in Ae Jesuit establishment at Lpretfet^ 
in Paraguay, lands were divided into portions; and a 
portion allotted to every family. Added to which, there 
was a field, cultivated in common, which they called the 
land '* in Grod's possession.'' This field was set apart.f<»r 
the purpose of. securing the establishment from the con* 
isequences of bad years : and &r the support of widows, 
orphans, and infirm persons. The picture of this pri* 
mitive sodety, as exhibited by Chateaubriand, exdtes a 
desire to form an elstablishmaat of a similar nature, in gAe 
of the beck settlement's of America. 
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I 

f But of all the oomplmittits paid to agricukose^ tittt 

f ^ conferred by Ganictor, king of Eaboea, weemk to he the 

greatest. This monardh, soys Plutarch, iayited all the 

most celebrated heroes and poets to Chakis, in ocder to 

celebrate his father'^s fuheial games. At this ceremony 

Homer and Heaod bdng present, and contendbig fibr the 

tripos, at the condusioa of their trial of skill, Ganietor 

gave the palm of victory to Hesiod :•— ^ibserv ing, that the 

poet, who celebrated peace,. by teadiing the art idf faua» 

bandry, desired the , crown much more worthily, than 

, the one, whose muse tended to excite men's adunratton, 

by deeds o£ Hood, 

VIII. 

And here let us commemorate an instance, rdotcd 
by Young, in bis Annals of Agriculture. A spot of 
ground was appropriated in Kew Qardents to the amuse* 
ment of Geoi^, Prince of Wales, and Fred^enck, Duke 
of York. Tids ap^ ^^f sowed with wheat, which thqr 
weeded, reaped, and harvested themsehrast-^^hey afteri^ 
wards thrashed out the cbm^ and winnowed it» Then 
they ground it in ia ii^nd*mm; separated the. flour from 
the Inran; and superinl^ided its" being made into bread* 
Whai it was baked, the king and queen partook of Ae 
loaf, and highly relished the repast. 

The following^ anecdote is related by Helen Maria 
WiUiams. As it furnishes a beautiful {ncture of as ad-* 
BmaUe man, the authoress shall hare the satisfaction of 
relating it in her own language. ^^ A Polish regiment, 
forming part of the advanced guard of the Rusidan anny^ 
after expelling the French from Troyes, marched upon 
Fontainbleau* The troops wete foraging in a neighbouring 
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village, and were about to oommit disorders, which would 
have caused considerable loss to the proprietors, without be- 
nefit to themselves: — such as pierdng the banks, or forcing 
the sluices of some fish-ponds. While they were thus 
employed, and their officers looking cm, they were asto- 
nished to hear the word of command, bidding them to 
cease, pronounced in their own language by a person in 
the dress of the upper class of peasants. They ceased 
their attempts at further c^xiliation, and drew near the 
stranger. He represented to the troops the useless nus- 
chief, they were about to commit, and ordered them to 
withdraw. The officers coming up, were lectured in their 
turn, and heard, with some astonishment, the laws of 
predatory warfare explained to them. ^ When I had a 
command in the army of which your regiment is a part, 
I punished very severely such acts, as you seem to au- 
thorize by your presence : and it is not on those soldiers, 
but on you, that punishment would have fallen.' To 
be thus tutored by a French farmer, in their own lan- 
guage, in such circumstances, and in such terms, was al- 
most past endurance. They beheld the peasants, at the 
same time, taking off their hats, and surrounding the 
speaker, as if to protect him, in case of violence: while 
the oldest an^ong their own soldiers, anxiously gazing on 
the features of the stranger, were seized with a kind of 
involuntary trembling. Conjured more peremptorily, to 
disclose his quality and his name, the peasant, drawing 
his hand across his eyes, to wipe off a starting tear, ex- 
claimed, with a half stifled voice, ^ 1 am Eosdusco T The 
movement was electric; the soldiers threw down their. 
arms; and, falling prostrate on the ground, according to 
the custom of their country, covered their heads with. 



sand. It was the prostration of the heart On Eosciusoo's 
return to his bouse, in the neighbourhood of this scene, he 
found a Rqs^an military post established to protect it. 
The Emperor Alexander, having learned from M. de la 
Harpe, that Kosciusco resided in the country, ordered for 
him a guard of honour; and the country around his 
dwelling escaped all plunder and contribution. Kosciusco 
had withdrawn some years from the guilty world of Bo- 
naparte, to cultivate a little farm ; rejecting every offer, 
which was made him by Napoleon, who had learned to 
appreciate his worth. Kosciusco knew him well. I called 
on him one day,^ continues Miss Williams, '^ to bid him 
farewell ; having read in the official paper of the morning 
his address to the Poles, on the subject of recovering his 
freedom, being named to the command of the Polish army 
by Bonaparte. Kosciusco heard me with a smile at my 
credulity ; but, on my showing him the address, with his 
fflgnature, he exclaimed, * This is all a forgery ! Bona^ 
parte knew me too well to insult me with any offer in this 
predatory expedition. He has adopted this mode, which I 
can never answer nor resent ; and which he attempts to 
colour with the pretext of liberty. His notions and mine 
respecting Poland are at as great a distance, as our senti- 
ments on every other subject^ ^ 

IX. 

The Portuguese friars esteem idleness ^^vida celeste ;^ — 
fitlife alone for the inhabitants of the Castle of Indolence. — 
To be active in an honourable pursuit forms a principal 
feature in the delineation of a strong intellect. To that ig- 
noble multitude^ who live without guilt, virtue, ornament. 



or me ; aod of whom ih& earth never retains memorialy 
wealth ifl the miBtress^ — ah ! the very god of the souL 
Living with no ideas either of refinement or of oont^it, 
they vegetate, as some flowers rifie without a calyx; and as 
others blossom without nectaria. Content is the first, and 
the last, perfection of Bfe ; — ^as samplicity is the utmost 
perfection^ to which the most exquisite art has power to 
attain. 

Though loft the moon her yellow light 

0*er yonder mouldering tower bath shed; 
Tliough soft as sleeps her beam at night, 
, Tet softer sleeps thy peaceful head. 

Drake. 

He^ who worships no statue, that is not studded with 
pearls and diamonds, is to the contented man an object 
of derision. The other repays the compliment with more 
than equal sincerity of disdain ; smiling, with unblushing 
^orance, as he addresses the deluding idol, that he 
worships. 

Thou dumb God, th«t givcst all men timgues, 

Hiou art Virttte^ Fame^ 

Honour> and all things else. Who can get thee, 
He shall be noble, vaUant, honest, wise^ 
And what he will*. 



' Fox. Act i. sc. i. X 25— «-Frona Horace 
Omnes enim res 



Virtus, fiima, decus^ divinU humanaque pulchris 
Divitiis parent- 
Bion called wealth ** the metropolis;^ and Phocylides the '* mother of 
erlL'^^Seneeaatyledit*' aelf-pumalmient**— «* Nolite^'* says Cbrdan, «ope» 
effimdem nee eontanaere: sunt aum intrnmentB omnum boaonnn.**-* 

« 

Fcaecepta ad fiBos. 

«* Call me not fooU" says Jaques, ** till Heaven hath sent me fortune."^ 
So PubliuB Syrfus : " Fortuna, nimium fovet, stultum facit.** 



Relative Vaiue of Things. 
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IX. 

It is curious to observe the various dispositions of men, 
in regard to the value of particular things. While the 
idiilosopher of Pera esteems his philosophical instrumentft 
the most valuable articles, he possesses, the Tartar of the 
Crimea prides himself on the peculiar excellence of his 
sword-blade, and costly tobacco-pipe, with tubes of curious 
woods, and mouth-pieces of milk-white amber. He sitft 
xipoQ a hill with his pipe, gazing -stedfastly before him : 
but should any one inquire, whether he derives any plea- 
sure firom a contemplation of the scene, he stares with 
astonishment ; and inquires of the intruder, if he thinks 
he is frantic ! 

The lady of Europe values herself upon her pearls, 
jewels^and robes of ermine; — the ancient Scythians clothed 
themselves in the skins of foxes; th^ Hjrperboreans 
in those of the squirrel and the marmot ;-^the Indians of 
Strabo's age in skins of bears, lions, and pantbera ;-«- 
while the savages of America pride themselves equally 
upon their rude apix)ns, formed of the skins of wolves^ 
deer, elks, lynxes, and racoons. Use with these un* 
cultivated nations is the only measilre of value. 

^ To admire what is hidden, and to despise wbat is plain,^ 
says Maximus Tyrius, '^ is the madiiess of men. Aware 
of this, the poets invented fable : which, bdng more dear 
ihan enigma, and yet more obscure than conversation, is 
a mean between knowledge and ignorance.^' When we 
know the secret of an enigma, the enigma ceases to engage. 
Hence, when we have discovered the secrets of wealth, 
we lose most of our enjojrment, in re^)eot to it Wealth, 
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too, is merely comparative. In France, and in almost all 
civilized nations, media of gold and mlver have been esta- 
blished, which have ruined the repose of mankind. In 
other countries the natives look for th^ principal enjoy- 
ments in the lives of animals. How could the Arabian be 
recompensed for the loss of his camel ? Having to traverse 
vast deserts, those animals are peculiarly fitted for that 
duty : the Arab, therefore, esteems it the peculiar gifl of 
Heaven. Its milk produces him food ; its soil supplies 
him with fuel ; from its urine is extracted sal-ammoniac; 
and it is capable of travelling two hundred and eighty 
leagues in dght days, with only one hour's rest in a day ; 
a few dates; a few balls of meal; a thorny species of 
herbage ; and the water,, which it carries in its intestine 
ventricle. 

How could we recompense a Peruvian peasant, for 
the loss of his lama? It constitutes almost all his wealth. 
It eats but little food, being abundantly supplied with 
saliva; and its frame is equally adapted for burthen 
and for draught Its flesh is his meat, while its skin 
and its hair he manufactures into cloth. If the Arabian 
could exist without his camel, and the Peruvian without 
his lama, the Laplander would be the most miserable of 
the earth if deprived of his rdn-deer. This aniiAal sup- 
plies its master with almost all liis comforts. Its flesh 
with meat ; its milk with drink ; its skin with gannents ; 
its sinews witL thread; its bones with implements; its 
horns with glue ; and its tendons with bow-strings. While 
seals supply the Greenlanders not only with food and 
clothing, but with light. 
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The lands of Java are divided so equally ^, that each 
husbandman has just as much as will enable him to 
maintain his family, and employ his individual industry. 
In consequence of this wise distribution, Java, like Egypt, 
Japan, and France, has every thing within itself: and, 
like those countries, it may be compared to the pastas, 
which contains within itself both the wax and the wick. 

The Hindoos make the goddess of good fortune the 
goddess of plenty; but though they are celebrated for 
ancient architecture, and their modern weaving and 
jewellery, their mode of agriculture is irrational in the 
highest degree. They have no conception of the art of 
making hay : they sow various seeds, which ripen at dif- 
ferent seasons, on the same land : and they have no idea 
of providing against a long drought by raising crops for 
cattle. 

On the banks of the Red River in America, sev^!ral of 
the tribes blend the agricultural with the hunting and the 
wandering states. Happy ip their general natures, and 
well supplied by their own industry, every hunter hfts a 
horse and six or eight dogs ; which, harnessed to a sledge, 
carries his furs, his firewood, his wife, and his children. 
They wander among forests of pine, cedar, and other 
trees; beneath which are nuts of various kinds; cran- 
berry and currant-trees ; at the feet of which are fte- 
quently found strawberries and other fruits. 

The andent Germans lived upon milk, cheese, and 

» Raffles, i. p. 147. 
VOL. II. H 
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what they were able to acquire in hunting. As agricul- 
ture was held in contempt, no one had lands or boundaries 
of his own. The prince parcelled out the whole country ; 
and obliged the tenants of each portion to move th^r 
quarters every year. They were, however, much addicted 
to pasturage ; and their industry was partially exaxdsed 
in tending their flocks and herds. This information is 
afforded us by Cesar'; to which Tacitus^ adds a para- 
graph, that speaks volumes in favour of husbandry : siiice, 
he says, it were far more easy to persuade them to acquire 
that by blood, which they might much more effectually 
obtain by the sweat of their brows. 

XI. 

One of the most oppressive laws, ever imposed upon 
^^^ conquered people, was enacted by the Carthaginians 
against the islanders of Corsica and Sardinia. It was 
this^: — that the inhabitants of those islands should not, 
und» pain of death, either plough, plant, or sow f This 
unique spedes of barbarity, never before heard of^ and 
never nnce practised, was exercis^ad for the purpose of 
compelling than to resort to Africa for whatever they 
might want. The relative fate of these states was not 
Biany years afterwards determined. No commercial 
country can ever last, while laws, in any way approach* 
ing (o barbarism, are tderated. In respect to the com- 
parative value of mines and soils, there cannot .be a better 
exemplification, than that, affi>rdfid by the Mexican jejniit, 

' De Bell. Gall. lib. vi. c. 21. » De Morib. Germ. c. xxvi. 

5 Mohtesquieu, b. xxi. ch. 17.-— From Ariftotle, lib. viii. 
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Miguel Venegas. There is not, says he, in his Natural 
and Civil History of California', a richer or a poorer 
province in all the world, than that of Sonora. Its vedns 
of i»Iver ore alittosi exceed belief^ in point of ettetxt afld 
VAluei and yet the inhabitants ar^ wretched in their 
want 6f all the neced^rief^ of life. The separation of 
the silver by fife and mercury is so eitpensive, and the 
diibtance, which it has to be carried on the backs of mules 
do great, that little or no profit remains. 

Thus we see how comparatively poor are all ooUntiieSi 
where agriculture i6 lieglected. Numa tatjght eveti the 
savages of early Borne to see this principle in its genuine 
light. When the Roman ambassadors announced to 
him^ that they had elected him king of their city, Imd 
desired hini to accept so sacred a dignity, he replied, 
" I have been educated in the severe discipline of the 
Sabines, and, except the time I devote to the study of 
the Deity^ through the objeets he has placed before me, 
my time iis occupied in husbandry, and in tending my 
flocks. 'What you see in me^ therefore, must disquirfify 
me for the dignity, to which you invite me. I love ease; 
ittft devoted to retirement, and application to study ; and^ 
above all, I despise war and love peaee.'' This l^ly 
Strengthened the godd opinion, the Roman deputation 
had \^fote entertained : they induced Ntuna tbefefore 
to accept the cwwn : not oije Acre wo* added td the tef* 
xilory of the eity during hih reign, and the military spirit 
was softened into agrictiltuMtl industry. 

^ Vol. i. p. 289. e<l. 1759. 
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XII. 

. What a delightful picture has Flechier given of M. de 
Lamignon.! — "Why cannot I represent him to you,** 
says he, ^' such as he was ? When he enjoyed repose 
after his labpurs in the court of judicature at his retreat 
at Basville. There you might see him sometimes apply- 
ing himself to husbandry, raising his meditations to the 
invisible objects of the Deity by the visible wonders of 
Nature. Sometimes establishing the repose of a pppr 
family on a tribunal of turf in a shady part of his garden, 
and then reflecting on the decisions, .he would have to 
pronounce, relative to great interests on the supreme seat 
of justice." How much more delightful is such a picture 
as iMsy than those afibrded by the splendour of tyrants ! 
We will contrast it. Hyder Ally having been, one day, 
observed by one of his intimate friends, Gholaun Ali ', 
to start in his sleep, he was asked by his friend, when he 
awoke, whethei* he had not been dreaming. " My 
friend," replied Hyder, " the state of a yokee^ is mpre,*- 
far more,— rdelightful and to be. en vied than my entire 
monarchy. Awake, he sees no conspirators ; asleep, he 
dreams of no assassins." 

When Napoleon returned from Waterloo to .Paris, he 
was waited upon in his palace by a little boy, for whom 
he had a great, partiality. The. boy took him some 
coffee. The emperor sat with his hands over his eyes. 
" Take some," said the little valet; ** it will comfort 
you." " Did you not qpme from Gonesse?" — " No, 

* Wilks* Sketches of the South of India. 
* A religious mendicant. 
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sire: from Pierre Fite." " Your parents have some few 
a^^res of land and a cottage there, have they^ not P''— 
^^ Yes, sire." *Mt is indeed a happy life!" ejaculated 
the emperor, and again covered his eyes and face with his 
hand. 

JSxiled on a rock, far from the scenes of his former 
errors, victories, crimes, illegitimate glories, and intrigue?, 
this military meteor now disgraces the science of Nature 
by handling the spade, and cultivating his garden with 
his own hands — ^a fate, far too poetical for a man, 
who, in an age willing to gravitate towards perfection^ 
turned the arms of liberty against itself; vand perverted 
science to the purposes of enslaving the body and dis- 
gracing the mind. The name of this personage might 
have been classed with Trajan and Claudius the Second; 
— it now ranks with Tamerlane, Frederick the Great, and 
Charles the Twelfth. ^ 



CHAPTER IX. 



One branch of rural economy is, in the present age, 
but little attended to; though in France, in the time 
rf Charlemagne, it formed a considerable article of 
profit, viz. the culture of bees: — insects which have 
been treated of, says Columella^ diligently by Hyginus, 
gracefully by Virgil, and elegantly by Celsus. Pliny 
was a lover of bees ; and his natural history contains all, 
that the ancients knew of their economy. Before his 
time there were only two practical writers: Aristomachus 
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of Soli, who occupied himself entirely in the care of 
them ; and Philiacus of Thaaa, who lived all his life in 
forests, for the purpose of watching their manners and 
gathering their honey. 

There are many passages in the scripture^ commemo- 
fttUng the produce of this admirable insect. The sons 
of Jacob are described, as taking Joseph, their brother, 
a little balm and a little honey for a present ; and a 
curious and entertaining acoount of a trial of wisdom, be- 
tween Scdomon and the Queen of Sheba, which was de- 
coded by a swarm of bees, is related in the Talmud. 

Galen says, that he had observed hooey frequently 
upon trees and plants, in parts of the country, where no 
bees lived; and that the peasants, on those occasions, 
i^ed out, *^ Jupiter has rained honey .^ Some writers 
have confused manna with dew ; but manna was a round 
substance falling upon the dew, and as small as hoar frost K 
When the sun waxed hot, it melted^; its colour re- 
sembled that of bdellium^; it resembled coriander seed; 
and its taste was like fresh oil ; but if kept till the next 
day, it bred worms and stank^ Gri^ng it in mills, the 
Israelites made cakes of it, and baKed it in pans ; and for 
forty years lived almost entirely upon it*, St, Pitul 
styles this food ^'spiritual mea,t^;'' David calls it *^angd'9 
fpod'^;'' »nd Nehemiah® ftud St. John^ give it th^ tppeJU 
lation of ^* bread from h^veiu^ 

* Numbers, xi. t. 9« * Exod. xvi. t. 14, 21. 

3 Numbers, xi. t. 7, 8. * Exod. xtl v. SO. 

^ Joshua, V. V. 12. * ] Coriath* ch. x. v. S. 

"^ Psalms, Ixxviii. v. 24. ^ Neb. is* t. 15. 

* Cb. vi. V. 3. 
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BurcUhardt^ says, that the Bedouins collect tnanna on 
Mount I>jebe]-Serbal, under the same cbcumstances^ de- 
scribed by Moses. He says, that wherever the rain has 
been abundant, during the winter, it drops from the 
tamarisk tree, common in the deserts of Syria ancl 
Arabia *5 and in the valley of Ghor, near the Red Sea : 
but he is not aware, that it produces manna any where 
else. 

In Ashantee^ there is a cedar, the leaves of which 
exude a considerable quantity of liquid salt, which crys- 
tallizes (during the day. There is, also, in Chili, a species 
of wild basil, which is every morning covered with saline 
globules, resembling dew, which the natives use as salt. 

Laudanum is procured in a curious manner, in some 
parts of the isle of Cyprus*. It is a species of dew, 
which falls during the evening and night upon plants, 
resembling sage, the flowers of which are like those of 
the eglantine. Before the sun rises, flocks of goats are 
driven info the field ; and the laudanum fastens on their 
beards; whence it is taken. It is of a viscous nature; 
and collected in this manner is purer than that, which 
adheres to the plants ; because those plants are subject to 
hekng covered with dust during the day. 

Pliny mentions a mountain in Crete, where bees were 
never found; and yet which produced a considerable 
cpiantity of honey. It is, I believe, certain, that Pliny 
was neVer in that island ; therefore, as in a multitude of 
other instances, he wrote from the dictation of bthers. 
It is, however, probable, that both Galen and Pliny may 

^ Letter to the African Association, July 1, 18 16. 

* Burckhardt*s Travels in Nubia, p. 45. 

^ Bowdich's Mission, p. 175. * Abbe Mariti. Travel, i. p. 235. 
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allude to what is familiarly called honey-dew; which, in 
certain climates, and under particular states of the at- 
mosphere, may assume a con^stency, not observed in 
other countries^. In certain seasons, there appears a 
species of manna on the leaves of trees in California ^ 
This juice exudes from the leaves like gum. 

It is impossible not to be charmed with the manner, 
in which Marmontel speaks of the bee-garden of St. 
Thomas, and of its affectionate mistress. ^^ I was never 
happier,^ says he, " than, when in the bee-garden of St. 
Thomas, I passed a fine day in reading the verses of 
Vir^ on the industry and police of those laborious re- 
publics^ that prospered so happily under the care of my 
aunt She had surrounded their little domain with 
fruit trees, and with those that flowered in early spring. 
She there had introduced a little stream of limpid water, 
that flowed on a bed of pebbles; and on its borders 
thyme, lavender, and marjoram ; and in short the plants, 
that had the most charm for them, offered them the 
£rst fruits of summer. What passed under my eyes, 
what my aunt related to me, and what I read in Virgil, 
inspircjd me with such a bvely interest in behalf of this 
little people, that I forgot myself whilst I observed them ; 
and never quitted them without sensible regret ^'^ I9 
too, have taken deligljt in the management of bees I and 
I never reflect upon the contemplative hours, which I 
passed in the garden of a farmer, in one of the most 

' Vosaius hat tome curiout obtenratiolit on a pattage in Pompoziiut Meia» 
L*b. viii. c. 7. ** Ut in eo mella frondibut defluaot,** &c &c. It it attoniah- 
ing to obierve, how little Nature tome of the tcholiasta were mattera of! 

• Vid. Miguel Venega*t Natural and Qvil Hbtory of California, p. 51 
ed. 1758. 

3 Mem. Marmontely voL i. p. 50» 
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beautiful viUages in Glamorgandiire, where several bee- 
hives stood near the window, which commanded the 
neighbouring castle, the church bosomed in trees, and 
the small bay, which indented the sea-shore, without' a 
sensible delight. In that garden there were three spedes 
of the orchis : one resembling a ^der ; another a wasp ; 
and the third a bee. And often have I mieditated on 
the circumstance, that, as there are in some insects three' 
bodies, as it were, in one, — the caterpillar, the chrysalis, 
and the butterfly — the analogy might extend even to us : 
tor our body is only a temporary coat for the soul, which 
after a time may assume another, or exist without one. 

11. 

The peasantry of this remote village were the most re- 
^ctful I have ever seen. They were chiefly engaged 
in the lime quarries ; where they gained a comfortable 
subsistence ; most of them having a house, a pig, fuid a 
garden ; and not a few possessed two cows and a horse. 
Every morning we bathed in the sea ; and every even- 
ing, if the weather permitted, we visited the bees ; not 
unfrequently lifting ^up the hive, to observe their num- 
bers, or to ascertain in what proportion each colony had 
increased the quantity of its honeycomb. ^^ I delight,^ 
says ThaUus to Pityistus, in one of the epistles of Alci<* 
phron, *^ I delight to see the fruits grow ripe; it is a 
compensation for our labour: but, above all, I am 
charmed with taking the honey from the hives. I select 
a portion for the gods ; and then assign another portion 
for my friends. The combs are white; and drops of 
honey distil from them, equal to that produced in the 
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Brikflian caves. I send you this for the present ; but, 
next year, jou shall receive some far bett^ and more 
sweet." 

No people are more employed in cultivating bees than 
the Ingushians and Ciicasfiians; immense quantities of 
mead, busa, and bees-wax being prepared and sold, on 
die frontiers of the Caucasus, in exchange for salt. 
That, made in the province of the Abassines^ is said to 
have an intoxicating nature ; owing to its being chiefly 
extracted from the blossoms of the azalea pontica, and 
ybododendron. 

The culture of bees was in much repute in Attica, 
and fresh honey from the hive is still in great request at 
Athens. The good quality of that on Mount Hymettus 
18 derived from two species of savory ^. Solon enacted<a 
law, that every man's stock should be kept at a distance, 
not less than 800 feet, from that of his neighbours'; and 
that the penalty of pcHsoning a hive was extremely 
severe among the andent Italians, we learn from the 
resalt of a trial, in which Quintilian accused a rich man 
of poisoning a poor man's bees with certain venemous 
flowers^ that grew in his garden. Andient husbandmen 
frequently transported bees from field to field for a more 
jcofnoos supply of flowers ; particulaily in auttnnn. The 
Ofoeka moved their hives every year from Achaia to 
Attica. There is a wmdering tribe, inhabiting the de^ 
divities of the Caucasus, who take their hives with them 
wherever they go; and the natives of Juliers, in West- 

' Pallas. South Russ. i. 386. 4to. 

^ Satureja capitata. — Satureja thymbra. 

^ PluUrch in vh. Solen. 
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phalia^ move tbmr bees according tp the season. In 
soioe parts of France and Piedmont, there are floating 
apiaries of a hundred bee^hives : umilar republics once 
existed upon the Nile. 

III. 

The honey of the Brazils is chiefly used as a medi- 
cine^. The bees are blacky smaU, and their sting com- 
paratively painless. They have no hives; but deposit 
their honey in hollows of trees ; which are frequently cut 
down, for the sole purpose of getting their honey. Sul- 
Hvan mentions a species of bee (the Tzalfalya), which 
has a poisonous sting, and is much dreaded by the Abys- 
sinians^; and Strabo relates, that in Pontus the bees 
fed principally on hemlock and aconite; and that, in 
consequence, the honey was poisonous. This, However, 
has been contradicted by Lamberti, and more recent 
travellers. The honey of, Corsica, had a bitter flavour: 
hence the proverb — " Et thyma Cecropiae Corsica ponis 
api.** 

In CaubuP bees are particularly attached to the sweet- 
scented yellow flowers of the bedee mYshk : in the pro- 
vince of Pensa, in Russia, they fly, with the utmost 
eagerness, to the blossoms of the linden tree; which 
enable them to form honey pf a greenish colour, and of a 
delicious flavour* When the linden tree sheds its bios* 
soms, Ae peasants gather the honey. But the flower^ 

• I Koster*s Trav. Brazils, p. 319. 4to. Also in the isle of Timor, on the 
coast of New' Guinea, where the bees are very abundant. — Vid. Dampier, 
wk Hi. p» f ♦» 

» Vol. iii. p. 287. ' Elphinst. Tntrod. 41. 
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dicits Ae richest liquid is the n jctanthes (AraUan 
jasmine). The Hindoos believe, that bees sleep upon 
ita blossoms every night. Moore alludes to this poetical 
idea, when describing the sounds of falling waters. 

LuUing 18 the song 



Of Indian bees, at sunset, when they throng 

Around the fragrant Nilica, and deep 

In its Uue Uossoms hum themselves to sleep. 

No honey is more grateful to the palate than that, which 
is produced in Sicily, in Minorca, in the valley of Cha- 
mouni in the neighbourhood of Mont Blanc, in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, and in the fields round the town of 
Narbonne, situated near the Mediterranean, and abound- 
ing in rosemary '• 

The Guadaloupe bees lay their honey in bladders of 
wax, about as large as a pigeon^s egg, and not iii combs. 
They have no stings; are small, and kX a black colour; 
producing honey of an oily consistency^ that never 
hardens. The bees of Guadalaxara, in the same man- 
ner, have no stings \ and thence derive the name of An- 
gelitos, " little angels." In that provmce there are six 
kinds. The one, which is without a sting, makes fine, 
clear honey, of an aromatic flavour, superior to any in the 
western world. It is taken from the hive every month. 

* Of all flowers the cteifia gives the most honey to hees. Darwin re- 
lates, that he once saw a plant of this spedes so pregnant, that above SCO 
butterflies, besides bees, were observed upon it at one time.— Boon.. Veget 
)v. L 1. in Notis. 

* Some writers inrist that they have stings; but seldom use them: the 
Uadc bee of Ethiopia has no sting. 
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This hcmey, particularly that made from a fragrant 
flower, like the jasmine, used to be sent frequently as a 
present to the king of France. In the province of Ca- 
gayan, in the island of Manilla, there are such a number 
pf bees, that even the poor bum wax, instead of oil. In 
Samar, where they are exceedingly abundant, the hives 
hang in the fonn of oblong gourds from the branches of 
trees : beneath which float perfumes, arising from ros0s 
of China, and a fragrant species of wild jasmine. In 
South Africa honeycombs suspend from edges of rocks '. 
These nests are discovered by the Hottentots, who 
follow the flight of a little brown bird, called the Indi- 
cator; which, on the discovery of a nest, as Barrow 
informs us, flies in quest of some person, to whom it may 
impart the discovery, which it does by whistling and fly- 
ing from ant-hill to ant-hill, till it arrives at the spot, 
where the honeycomb suspends. There it stops, and is 
silent ! The Hottentot then takes the chief part of the 
honey, and the bird feasts upon the remainder. In the 
forest near Lamas ^, where bees build in hollow trunks 
and branches, the Peruvians decorticate the trees, split 
them in the middle, and then seize the honey and wax, 
attached to their internal, sides. 

A considerable quantity is procured in the forests of 

Moravia; in the province, of Samogitia, in Poland, the 

' . woods are prolific ; and Venerable Bede says, that Ireland 

was in his time celebrated for its honey. In th^ Philip- 

j * In somepurts of Africa the bees are exceedingly ferodoui. A swann 

I had nearly put an end to Park's second journey. — Vid. pw 37. An inddent . 

too is related in the first. — 4to. p. 331. 

« Present State of Peru, 4to. p 421 . 
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fm iflbnds \ Mindano trades with Manilla, excbanj^ng 
tobacco, hoaejy and wax for muslins^ calico, and China 
silk : while in Madagascar bees are exceedingly abundant* 
The natives eat a great quantity of thdr honey, and con«- 
Y€trt the rest into an intoxicating liquor, called Toack. 
The best honey in Persia is collected from the Ofange 
groves of Kauzeroon ; while that of Kircagah, near P^v 
gamos, is the best in Anatolia ; being collected fvooi the 
cotton that grows there ; and is of a snowy-white colour. 
The white honey of Lebadess is sent regularly to Con- 
stantinople, for' the use of the grand sdgnior, and the 
ladies of his seraglio. 

IV. 

When Gama arrived in the Bay of St. Helen's, on the 
south-west coast of Africa % desirous of acquainting hin)- 
self with the manners and characters of the country^ he 
desired his crew to bring him the first native^ they could 
pxwuie, eidier by persua^cm or sttatagenk. They in 
consequence seized one, as he was gathering honey, on 
the side of a mountain. This many as well as all Ins 
countrymen, showed the utmost contempt for gold and 
fine clothes. 

The Sootch colonists at Earres, in the Caucasus % have 

* DaiBpicr^s Voy. i. p. S83. 

* Ike koliejr of Ouliiea it cxcelfcnt Bea ara Tery SUtterGiu <m tlie iff«f 
Gabon*, near Cafi Lopes, and in diitncU stiil itM»re north in the dutf of 

Guinea. 

* Beei are rery prolific in the UraKan Forest ; but there are none in 
SiWia. 



♦ Bosman, p. 260. Ed 1721. 
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upwairds of 500 hives. Their honey is said to hare a 
fragrant smell, and a most agreeable flavour. Its colour 
is a mixture of gteen and yellow. That of Gutiel is nearly 
as hard as sugar ; and partakes of that intoxicating na^ 
ture ', to which Xenophon alludes, in his history of the 
retreat of the ten thousand Greeks* The same quality 
has been remarked in the honey of Paraguay'^; and in 
that produced on the borders of the Ganges. Some honey, 
as we learn from Wedelus^ Dissertation on Nectar and 
Ambrosia, was called Ambrosia ; while the ^^ pure virgin" 
received the appellation of Nectar : hence Linnaeus called 
the repository in flowers the Nectarium ^. The flavour 
of honey, however, depends more on the quality of the 
flowers^ on which the bees feed, than on the animals 
themselves. Hence the fine flavour of the honey of Deme, 
in the Tripoli States; which arises from the yellow 
blossoms of a plant, that blows during the principal 
part of the year. 

In a&cient times, the honey of Hybla was universally 
celebrated. The natives of that mountain carry their 
bees in cane baskets up the hill in summer, and down the 
valleys in winter ^ They divide hives in spring ; and do 
not permit the bees to swarm of themselves. 

It is singular, that Malta, which is little more than a 
barren rock, should, in former times^ have derived its 
name (Melita,) from the abundance of its honey. With 

* The Goantiy round TrebizoDde» in Amasia, produces a fpedes of rock 
honey, so exceedingly luscious, that it is eaten with great caution. 
« D*Azara's Travels in South America, ch rii. 
' Amoenitates Academicse^ vol. vi! 
^ Denon. Sicilv and Malta, 8vo. 590. 
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much less surprise we learn, that a district, in South 
Africa, derives its name, Anteniqua, *^ a man loaded 
with honey ,^ from a similar cause. This district is so 
beautiful, that some travellers call it an earthly paradise, 
^^ One cannot proceed a step here,^ says Vaillant, *^ with- 
out seeing a thousand swarms of bees. The flowers, on 
which they feed, spring up in myriads; the mixed odours 
which exhale from them yield a delightful gratification. 
Their colours, their variety, and the pure and cool air, 
which one breathes, all engage your attention, and suspend 
your course. Nature has made these enchanting regions 
like a fairy land ^T 

V. 

I 

The uses of honey are various and important. The 
Susans were accustomed to comb their purple wool with 
it, to preserve its beauty and freshness '. The Spartans 
and. Assyrians used it, for preserving the dead from 
putrefaction ^ Hence Democritus formed the wish, that 
ie might be buried in honey *. The body of Alex- 
ander was embalmed in that liqyid. Then it was placed 
in a coffin of gold, which was inclosed in a sarcophagus, 
which some suppose to be one of those, preserved in the 
Egyptian gallery of the British Museum. 

The Greeks had a drink called Hydrdmel ; which con- 
sisted of water and honey, boiled together, in which was 
infused a little old wine. Among the ancient Britons^ 
mead was the principal, if not the sole, drink of luxury^ 

' Vafllant's Trtv. Afric toI. i. p. 162, 3. 

* Plut in Vit Alex. * Plin. xxii. c. 24. 

"* Varro in Nonins, c. iii. ' Diod. Sic. v, s/ 26. 
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In the court of Hoel Dha^, the mead-maker took pre^ 
cedence of the physician. In Ireland they have a 
drink made of mulberries and honey, which they call 
Morat. , 

Honey was frequently used upon ancient altars : and 
in the ceremony of the Inferiae, it was poured upon the 
tombs of vir^s. Iphigenia^ in Euripides, promises to 
pour xvpom the funeral flamef of Orestes, 

" The iloweivdniwn nectar df the mountain bee." 

4 

In the Persians of iUschylus, too, Atopa prepares to 
pour, as libations over the tomb of his father, 

Delicious milk, that foams 



White from the sacred heifer; liquid hone^» 
Extract of flowers ; and from its virgin fount 
The running crystal. 

JEtchyha, PolXer* 

Hence honey was conndered as an emblem of death : 
notwithstanding which, it was supposed to be the prin- 
cipal food in the golden age of the poets. It was used, 
too, in the burnt-offerings of the Persians; but it was 
expressly forbidden by the Levitical law^ 

In medicine, honey is esteemed a purgative and aperient; 
while it promotes expectoration, and dissolves glutinous 
juices. The wax is employed externally in unguents; 
internally in dianhceas and dysenteries, mixed with oily 
substances ; and, when dried and pulverized, bees were 
formerly believed to cure the alopecia. Honey was once so 
much esteemed, that Horace frequently mixed it with his 
Falemian wine^ and declared, that oS all medicines for 

> Laws of I^oel Dha, b. i. c; 28, &c. ' 
• Levit. ch. ii. ▼. 2. ' LiU ii. sat n. 15. 

VOL. II. I 
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the stomach, that and wine were the best. Epamioondife 
seldom took any thing but bread and honey '. The Bedas 
of Ceylon seaison their meat with it Maay of die dis^ 
ciples of Pythagoras * lived almost entirely upoii it; also 
the modern Tartars ; and Augustus, one day inquiring of 
an old man, who had attained the age of an hundred, how 
he had been able to arrive at such an advanced age, with 
so vigorous a body and so sound a mind, the veteran 
replied, that it was ^' by oil without and honey within.*^ 
The same is reported of Democritus ^. The Bomans con- 
ffldered bees, in general, as favourable^ omens. If, how^ 
ever, a swarm lighted on a temple, it was esteemed an 
omen of some great misfortune. This is alluded to by 
Juvenal ^ ; and Livy ^ reoturds an instance^ in which they 
were supposed to predict calamity. 

The peasants of Wales, and indeed of ipost coun- 
tries, are extremely cautious of offending their bees; 
believing, if they do so, that some iH fortune will attend 
them. Some even go so far, as to ima^ne, that bees 
possess a portion of the Divine mind ; a belief so ancient, 

* Fbilostratus gives a curious aocount of a tame lion, which Yefnsed all food 
but bread and honey. It afforded a good subject for ridicule to thoscj who 
derided the doctrine of the metempsychosis. V"id. in Vit. Apoll. v. c. 42. 

• Atheaaeus, ift. iU c. 7. 

> AdstoDe oMtdoAs.h koney, gathdreA frdni the leiTes of (he be^-tniei, 
near Trvpezondf wbic^ had the propefty 4t icurmg the epilepsy; and Niel ef 
St Fiorentino discovered honey to be an exceBent remedy for a burn. There 
18 a curious disputation between an old and a young man, relative to the virtue 
of this concoction, \h the Treasurie of Audcfent and Modem Times, collectect 
fitem Pedre Ifadeo t and Aq«* du VMier, Lord of Vatipriaiu^ Sttu beoke iiH 
c 15. p. 274. 

* Flat, in Vk.. Dicta. VaL Fkd. lib. i. c» & Tirg. lib. xiiw 64. 
* flabiii]. "^ Liv. »a. c. 46. . 
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that even VfrgU alludes to it \ Others, however, extend 
tJieir supBifstition only to the length of granting to them a 
sacredness of character ; as they do to the wren and the 
redbreast *. Even monarchs have respected them. Thus 
bees trere i^ought in the coronation robes of Charlemagne. 
Popfe' Urban VIIL too, chose three bees for his armorial 
bearings : to which circumstance Cassimir, — next toPiastus 
and Kosciusko, the pride and glory of his country,— has 
an elegant allusion.— ^ 

Ad Afes Barbebinas. 

Gives Hymetti, gratus Atticae lepos, 
Virgine© iroTucres, 
FUirfeque VeHs filke : 
Gratum flueatis turba predatrix tfaymi ;. , 
Nectaris artifices, 
Bonaeque ruris hospitee : 
Labcriosis quod Juv&t volatibus 
Qrver^ tehna titidem 
PerambuJare painam. 
Si Barberioo delicata princtpe 
Secula melle fluunt ; 
Farata robis secula ? 

VI. 

Varro gravely asserts, that bees have their ori^n from > 
the putrefied carcassesof oxen; andM«LemerythathcHiey, 

^ ** Esse in apibus partem divinae mentis.'* 

Georg, w, 2S0. 

* In some parts of Suffolk the peasants believe when any member of their 

family diesi unless the bees are put into mourning, by putting a piece of 

black cloth, coUoh, or silk, on the top of the hives, the bees will either die, or 

fly away. In Lifhuanla, when the master or mistress die, one of the first 

I 

duties performed is that of giving notice to the bees, by rattling keys of the. 
hdiise, at the dbors of their hives. Unless this is done, the Ljthuanians 
imagine the cattle will die ; the bees perish ; and the trees wither. 

I 2 
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by TOtue of its vegeCaUe qnafities^ oontabis a portioii of. 
iron. The last obserration is assuredly true'. Viigilsays^ 
tbat bees live seven years ; and that they have many ene- 
mies beades man ; but heisinoonect, when be asserts, that, 
the insects, tinea, eat them; for they eat only the wax. He 
is equally incorrect in asserting on Grecian authority, that 
the swallow has the same propenaty. There is, however, a 
Inrd in Abyssinia, called the Moroc, which destroys them 
with the utmost wantonness; killing them, even after 
they have satisfied their hunger, and leaving them on the 
ground. White gives a curious account of a bee-eater in 
his history of Selbome ; and Qavigero informs us, that 
in Chaoo, in South America, there is im animal, whidi 
sits upon the arms of trees to watdi birds, and is fcmd of 
honey; hence the Spaniards call it ^* thehoney-cat.^ 

There is also an animal, inhabiting part of Africa, 
near the Cape, whidi though endued with a l)ody, which 
emits a nauseous effluvia, subsists principally on honey. 
It is called the Ratel. The honey-guide cuckoo directs 
him to the nest of the bee ; which, being frequently in a 
part of the tree, which it cannot reach, the Ratel agnifies 
his rage, by biting its roots and trunk; which, bebg 
observed by the Hottentots, they know, in consequence, 
that the tree contains a bee^s nest The hide of this ani- 
mal is so tough, that the sting of a bee cannot penetrate it. 

Several persms have rendered themselves remarkable 

> The presence of iroa has been discoyered by Dr. Qvk in the petals of . 
red roses. Mens. Geo&ay long since inquixedi whether there was any psrt • 
of a planf destitute of iron. It has not yet been accurately detennined» whether 
the iron, found in the analysis of plants, is produced by the Tqg;etation itself » 
or from the particles of iron, taken up with their afimeot. 
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hy their power over this little insect The first account 
we have of this art occurs in Brue's ' voyage. When 
that writer was at Senegal, (1698) he saw a man, who 
styled himself ^< the king of bees."" It was not without 
some reason, that he did sd; fi^r he had acquired the art 
of attracting them, to such perfection, that they would 
accompany him, wherever he pleased : not only singly, 
but by thousands. The same art has been practisted by 
several persons in England, and in Grermany* In War- 
der^s Monarchy is a curious account of the affection, 
which the queen bee and her subjects have for each other. 
Reamur gives a description of th^ architecture; while 
Smart, in his poem on the Immenaty of the Supreme 
Being, calls upon Vitruvius or Palladio, to build if they 
can, a cave for an ant, or a mansion for a bee. 

A good hive contmns a population of six thousand. 
Swammerdam gives the .following account of a hive, he 
had the curiosity to o]pen.. It contiiiBed 1 female, 83 
males, 6685 working bees, 45 eggs, and 150 worms. To 
accommodate this population, there were 3392 wax-cells, 
for the use of the working bees ; 6S cells containing bee^s 
bread; and 2S6 cells, in which honey had been laid up. 
Number of ceUs, 8690 ; peculation, 5864. Their anatomy 
has never been philosophically investigated. 

Bees bear an analogy to beavers, and to the genus in' 
ornithology, called Crotophaga, which unite to form one 
nest, and labour for the general benefit of the whole tribe. 
One spedes of the orchis bears a strict resemblance, in point 

* Bnie auumed the direction of the French African Comply, on the 
Sen^gal^ in 1697. For a more ample account of him, Tid. Leyden's Hist. 
Acct of DiacoT. and Trav. in Africa, edited by Hugh Murray» vol i. 168. 
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of e:y:tenial affp^^mnce^ to qmf fayo^fit^ ip^t • its ^wer^ 
hfivii^ a spot ia ks breast resembling a bee^ 4ppb\g its 
bppej. Ou this aocoimt it is called tb^ li^^^flower. 
I^Dgboroe alludes to it, ia his fables of Flociu 

1^ o» that ftiiw^f ▼dret boeut. 
How ^\oa9 the busy ugim^ lies ! 
His thin wrought plume, his downy breast,. 
Th* ambrosial gold, that swells his thighs ! 
Perhaps his fragrant load may bind 
His fimbs; we'll set the captive free : 
I sought the Iiviiig bee to find. 
And found the picture of a bee. 

^e astronomers have ako imaged its shape in the 
beaveps ; hence it has the honour of forming one of the 
southern constellations: between 10^ 9ff 41" and ^V 9S^ 
15" Itng. and 56» 11' 10' and 58* 47 48'. 

VII. 

The poets are ever happy to avail thems^es of the 
Apian republic, in order to illustrate and embelliidi thdr 
subjects. Bees^ therefore, are ireqoently important per- 
sonages, in the odes of Anacreon, the Idyls of Theocritus, 
and the poems of Moschus and Bion K Statius ^ has as 
fine a amile of bees, robbed of their honey, as any in 
VirgiL The Indian poets compare them to the quiver of 

* AchiUesTatiuta£E»df tbegfouiid-voikof aiifIeguitpoepu«*f*'Fo«tMae 
fortuna pridie ^us diei, drciter meridieqi} Leucippe QthaiBm piilsalnt, ad»aiQ 
▼ero et ipse^ Clioque ill! as^debat Ibi dum me deambulante, apicula qusedamy, 
aliunde improviso advolans, Clionis manum papugit, &c &c. lib. iL c 5* 
Herridc has a poem* entitled the '* Captive Bee^*' ahnost worthy the pen of 
Anacreon. 

• Theb.x. 
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1 

r tli9 gofl of fare' ; aaft EdrifMdes celebrates one of the 

^i&jTB of Greece, because it was a haunt, sacred to ^ the 
mm^uctng bees.^ It is curious^ thait the firat nsiile, in 
the Iliad^ should refer to these insects: a passage sue^ 
ocflsively imitated by Virgil, Tasso, and Milton, The 
aaeient &thers, particularly St. Augustine, drew frie- 
quantly fironi them ^ and Milton gathers hooey from ,thcl 
same vineyard : one of his amusements, before he laboured 
under a guttk s^ena, being to mark 

r 

fiow nakire paints her coloiirs; how the bee 
Sits on the blooa« extre^tiog li^vid sir^et* 

Howel compared the republic of Lucca (in 1621) to a 
hive ; and the Marquis of Lansdowne^s motto induces a 
omne^ion between, b^s and g^oip^try: while Shake- 
speare, who left neither the depths of the heart nor the 
secrets of nature unexplored, nor unexamined, compares 
them, afler the example of Virgil, to a free and well 

1 Nagacesaaa — " To the botanical descriptions of this delightful plant, I 
need only add, that the tree is one of the most beautiful on earth, and that the 
delicious odpur of its bbssoms justly gives them a place in the qurver of Cami^ 
» adeva *. la the poem, cabled Naishadha, there is a wild, but el^gani^ oouiiliai^ 
where the poet compares the white of the Nagacesara, from which the bees 
w«re Bcatteriag tfte poBen of the numerous gotd^-cofouTed anthers, to an ala- 
baJBter wbee^ en which C^una was whetting his arrows^ while sparks of ftre were 
dinned in every direction^^*^Jfmes''t Botaniad OhKrvui\imt on Select Jndhn 

A Javanese poet f , describing the beauty of the wift of tbe Idng of ' 
Kurawa, says, "She is said to be exquisitely beantifbl; even exceeding the 
beauties of Heaven ; and containmg more sweetness' than a sea df honey.'*' 
Wtthurton says, that bees were considered emUems of chastity in tiie Bleu- 

« 

siaian mysteries. Vid. Divine Legation of Moses, vol i. p. 23iS». , 

* "U ' ■ ' 1 '■■'■* 

* The Indian- 0«d of Ldve. t Hist hifi, p* i«4t9» 
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directed government': and in Uie Fersiaa anthology 
there is an apologue, showing how the imperial Jamslud 
borrowed several of his institutions from them. Fan* 
taenus called one of his friends, ^^ the Scilian Bee^" be- 
cause be selected sweets from various writers^; Maonv 
bius, in his preface to the Saturnalia, compared himsdf 
to the insect, whidi imbibes the best juices of flowers, and 
works them into forms and orders, by a mixture of its 
own essence : while Boethius compares the stings of beea 
to those, which illegitimate pleasures leave behind them. 

Honey*8 iloweiy sweets ddight ;— 
But soon tiiey ploy the appetite. 
Touch the bee^-»the wrathful thing 
Quiddy flees, but leaves a sting. 
Maik here the emUeras, apt and tme^ 
jOf the pleasQKt men pursue: 
Ah ! they yield a firaudful jdy ; 
Soon they pall, and quick they fly ; 
Quick they fly, — ^but leare a smart, 
Deep fermenting in the heart. 

With what feeling does Thomson lament the destructive 
mode of obtaining the treasures of these intellectual and 
unfortunate insects ! And — as I know the nobility of your 

^ Marcus Antoninus illustrates the subject of l^gisladon, by obaerring, 
with admirable precision, that what is not for the interest of the whole swarm, 
is not for the essential interest of a single bee, b. Ti. c. Ut. Shakespeare has 
illustrations, ii. Henry VI. act iiL sc. 2. Romeo and Juliet, it sc. & Troilus 
and Cressida, act t« sc. 11. epilogue* 

* Seneca, too, Epist 84. Of this Rolfin has avuled himself in precept and 
in practice. An author, says he, who draws honey from the nectarium of 
flowersf' should convert the beauties, he finds in the ancient writers^ into his 
own substance : thus making them his own, as bees do. Belles Lettres, part 
ii. p. 2. See also p. 275. Mathew of ViTestminster was styled Florilegus, 
because he coikcted <* the flowers** of former hiatorians. 
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nature, — I do not anticipate a smile of derision, when I 
confess, that I esteem Colonna more entitled to the ho- 
nodrs of a monument, for having introduced the practice 
of obtmning honey, without destroying the bees \ into the 
Vale of Ffestiniog, than Field-Marshal Turenne. Tu- 
renne destroyed his thousands; Colonna has preserved 
his tens of thousands. Turenne^s monument is of marble : 
— let that of Colonna be formed of hoqey-comb 1 

VIIL 

A curious custom prevails in Sicily. When. a couple 
are married, the attendants place honey in the mouths of 
the bride and bridegroom ; accompanied with an ex« 
pression of hope, that their love may be^ as sweet; to their 
souls, as that honey is to their palate. Well might the 
andents fable, that bees encompassed the cradles of Ho- 

. * Bees are much attended to among the Himalayah Mouatuni. The 
natives keep tfiem in earthen pots. When they rob them of honey, they 
drive them out by making a noise at the end; and taking the honey out at a 
back door, leave a little in the pots to recompense the bees^ when they art 
permitted to return. Old honest Fuller, in tracing the ruin of the Templars, ' 
alludes to the destruction of bees in a manner that proves, he knew nothing of 
the method of preserving them. " The isUef cause of their ruin,'* says he, 
** was their wealth. They were feared of many ; envied of more ; loved of 
none. As Naboth's vineyard was the chie&st ground for his blasphemy ; and 
as in England Lord Fantope sud, that not he, but his stately house at Ampt* 
hin in Bedfordshire, was guilty of high treason; so certainly their wealth was 
the principal evidence against them, and cau86 of their overthrow. It is 
quarrel and cause enough, to bring a sheep that is fat to the shambles. We 
may believe king Philip would never have taken their lives, if he might have 
taken their lands without putting them to death : but the misduef wasi he 
could not get the honey, unless he burnt the bees*." 



^ Hist Holy War, b. v. ch. 3. 
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pi^rS Plato^ MeDAnder, md Simomdes.^; — ^well migjbt 
gqphoeles glory in the tide, which the sweetness of 
his diction had procured for him; and v^ might 
tbiQ AtbexuAQS take pleasure,^ in perpetuating^ the appeU 
la,^n, by erecting a bee-hive of mmrUe over his grave ! 
The Crreeks, not unfrequently^ ^hose the form of ^ 
bee-hive for many of their erections. Tbei;e was ^ 
temple of ApoUo at Delphos, sud to have been buik by 
bees ; no doubt, in allusion to its external form. This 
mode of building prevails, also, in New Caledonia^; in 
the Isle of Carmobar^, and* iQ Seal Island ^« The Druids 
forined theip houses^, and not unfrequently their tern* 
ples% in a i^iiular manner^ Se|mlchres in Italy % too, arQ 
sometimes of an analogous shape* 
. "jTbe anient Romans admitted intcx the number of their 
duties, Mellona; whom they styled the GtxUess of Ho** 
ney ; while the Thessalians and Acamanians offered bul- 
locks to several spedes of insects, which indicated superior 
intelligence ; such a3 bees and ants. In Monmouthshire, 
the peasantry entertain 90 great a veneration for their 
beeil^ that, some years Bin€e> they were accuatxHined to go 

^ Honker,, says Alexander Paphius, was suckled by a priestess of Isi^ 
^hoselv^Lsts distilled with honey: the first sounds, he yttered, were thenote^ 
9f nine separate birds : and on the morning, after his birtht nin& doves were 
found ii^ his^cradle, fondling apd playing arouild him. 

^ Even the Hebrew writers describe honey, as being the first food of a Son» 
^r^ of g^ Viigin ; his name Imanuel ; that he may know how to refuse the^ 
Qv;4^ an^ to cboos^ the good* Vide Isaiah, vii^ 14. 

^ Cook*» Vqy. vol, 4. 1 12. * Asiat Researches, voL 2. 

'' Vaacouv. Voy, voL 1. 13i9, * Strabo, v. 197. 

7 pun, Nat, Hilt, ii. c. 2. 
. * Vide Descrizione e diseguo de^* EmUsario del Lago Albano. Tav. xiii. 
&c. foL . 
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h^ey^# piuc^.B^Q^ agreeably ipil^c^ tbw t^t atiy otb^ 
psrtq4; ^ne^i at tfi§$ tim^ t^ey c^bmted, w. ^ boafc. 

Wii^t a bisai^tif^l pfcMrek ik^ pi3$$eiite4 by Vkgil^; 
m.ttiQ CQrjfqIaa §w«Gp 1 1 t^m^heri mj^ h^, ati old Cbty- 
cian, who lived under the Iqf^^ tu)rr$^a of QebftU S OQt. 
the banks of t}^e (ralesuisir ^e cultivated a few acres of 
land, which, till the^^ «ax»0 into hift poasesnon, had been 
wasted and neglected. The soil was too poor for the 
{)lpught ^<>t adapted tq tl^e keeping of ^ipcks; nor w^ 
it. y^e^ i^jtuated for ^ pi^tur^ of viq^s* Yet, tb^re,. 
in a cpitta£^9 staiiding aipong bushes, he ^ql^ivated pot- 
herbs, lili^ y^ry^P^ and ppppie^. He was the first to> 
j^uek the rQs^ iif spin^ig^ ax^d t^ first .|o gather fruits 
ia autiwn» In vnn)^r he employect th^ pr^pcipal part of 
the day m atteacUiig to the shrubs and flowers^ which> 
were to, furnisli honpy fo^r hi? bees, In spring h*^ fed. 
them;, in sununer h^ walpbed their swarmi^ig} and'iii^, 
autusm gathered their honey. This was his ^de- em- 
ployment, frqm year to year : and in tins ^ccupadpn^t 
says Virgil, being contented and happy, he was esBeur 
tially richer, than all the kings of the earth. 

Simonides, my dear Lelius, is well known to have 
written a satire upon women. In. this celebrated poem he;; 
supposes, after the manner of Pythagoras, every woman^ 
to have had a pre-existent state $ to have animated some 
body, or to have\ beeii oompesed out of some of the ele- 
ments, which bear a similitude to the character, she sup- 

* Tarentum. 
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ports in the present state of existence. This idea he car- 
ries on, io no very courteous terms, till he comes to the 
last species of women ; the component parts of whom, he 
says, were made out of the bee. The qualities, by which 
this order was distinguished, were a fauldess character 
and a blameless life. Orderly in her household ; loving 
and beloved by her husband ; she is the mother of a vir- 
tuous and beautiful family : 

« And her whole course of living is a pattern. 
For chailb and Tirtuous women ;** 

JkCcwiMfer^f JhJke efMiUm, Ad lii. <• 1* 

ferming almost as fine a picture of an admirable woman, 
as Ludan's portrait of the wife of Verus. Would you 
know more of her qualities, my Lelius ? Consult the fas- 
cinating Hortensia; who has, like a jewel, hung *' twenty 
years upon thy neck, and never lost her lustre.'* And as 
it was the wish of the Romans, upon the accesaon of a new 
emperor, that he might be more fortunate than' Augustus ', 
and more admirable than Trajan, so, when Constance ^ has 
arrived at a marriageable age, may she possess the quali- 
ties of the bee ; united to the grace and the beauty of her 
mother! ** A thousand graces sit, already, under the 
shade of her eyelids'.** 

' Felicior. Avgosto. Melior. Tngano.— Butropi Bcev. Hist Bom. h yiii. 
e. 5.— At Roman nuptials it was customary to wish the bridegroom as hap^^ 
as Thalassius, who, in the reign of Romulus, having married a Sabine virgin, 
was esteemed the happiest of men. Vide Iayj, i. c. 9. 
* O matre pulchr& filia pulcfarior. 

s Anacreon : — from wlioin Spenser : — 
** Upon her ejrelids many graces sat, 
Under the shadow of her ^en brows.** 
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CHAPTBB X. 

' . ' • ' 

Wi'tfl bees we ioaay associate ants, — ^so variously treats 
of by Lemahoekj, Swaaunardaiii, Liimaeus, Greofirey de 
Geer, Booaet, Latreille, and ,Huber« ^nts, like bees, 
are divided into males, females, and neuter ; or rather 
females, wbo, being barren, from their sexual organs not 
being developed, are labourers for the benefit of the entire 
communitv. Like those of bees, the males and females of 
ants seem to have no other duties, than just to live and to 
procreate. The barren ones provide food; construct the 
habitations; nurture the young ; and guard tlie citadels. 

In building they exhibit much ingenuity ; every one 
seeming ^^ to follow his own fancy/' Both the male and 
the female have wings ;' and when the heat has arisen to 
a certain height, they i^ue from their habitations, escorted 
by the kbourers, who offer them food during the first 
stage of their emigration. Then the males and females 
takie flight, during which the act of fecundation is fre- 
quently performing. When the females are impregnated, 
the males are left to themselves ; and being unprovided* 
with food, and incapable of procuring it, they soon die oS. 
want ; while the females pursue their course to some little 
distance, and seek out habitations ; where, finding tbem^ 
selves destitute of labourerSj^ they begin to woik, in ord^r 
to procure food for themselves. 

Those few femal<es, which remidn behind in the 'imme- 
diate neighbourhood, having been impregnated in th^r 
nests, are fordbly taken back by the labourers, who de* 
prive them of their wings, feed them, and attend them till 



they have deposited their ^gs. Ants are totaDy unac- 
quainted with the economy of hoarding. They are al- 
mpst entirely camivorc^ii; firing upon other insects, 
and porticMis of other animal substances; and on the 
intfitidus jiiioBS of gall insects and bermes ; also on 
exudations from several qpedes <yf die aplHs^ whidb 
the labourers take home for the males and females^ 
that do not work« This secreticm of the aphis is sup- 
jpoaed to be d^sdned, not oidy for its own subsistence^ 
but for that of ants: for the aphis is always in the 
ndghbotirhood of ant colonies; and they become torpid 
predsdy at the same temperature. Some species of antc^ 
even collect the eggs of the aphis, and bestow upon them 
the same care^ they do upon those of tbor own spedes.* 
They also ocmstruct habitations fcfr them, at a siiiall dis- 
tance from thcfiir own nests; wh^« they go to them^ and 
rob them of their secretions, whenev^ they are in wani^ 
These secretions the aphis yields with the same wiUingnes^ 
and doc^ity, that sheep and cows give dowii their milk^ 

Ants have parental and filial affections ; friendly dis- 
positions and soda] sympathies ; and when any of the im^ 
piegnated females die, they lick tfa^ bodies fyr teveriil 
days, and pay them all manner of attention, as if they 
tiiought they could reatiote them to fifs. But to balance 
these moral perfections, th^y itage war not only against 
other insects^ but small quadrupeds ^ and, hke bees,* 
against ccMnnmn^ies of their own spedeS; Some speae§ 
of ants even carry on war for the sake of making slaved 6t 
their enemies. Hiese ants, whom Huber calls Amazons, 
Kve in nests; in which also reside aaet inferior i^)edto of 
ant> who do for them all the domestic tervicels diey re-* 
quire. At a oertiun season of the year these Amazdns 



quit their nesb in grtet titimben^ in search bf those: riesta^ 
whkh contain that species of wt, which thej iuiFe'lBft 
behind. Whcai they find, a battle ensued. The Amazubfi 
almost always conquer ; 'v^hen they enter the nesis dT those 
they have subdued, rob them of all their e^s and bwie^ 
which they take to their own habitations, and breed up to 
uuiturity ; when they become slaves, as it wer^ to the 
other ants, who never work; performing, as before oib^ 
served, evay species of domestic service ; viz. that of 
building, nouHsbii^ the young ones, and providifig.food. 
I0 one important particular these slaves are anguhlrly 
fortupate. They perform all their duties with the gr^test 
willingness and activity ; and love their masters^ as if they 
were ants jDf their own species. 

This description of the manners of ants, so curious in 
themselves, and so opposed to the generally received 
opinion ^, that, hke bees^ they hoard up for the winter, is 
founded on the patient researches of Mens. Huber^, of 
Geneva* In respect to the aphis, it is curious io r&t 
lnark» that. though females are produced every season^ 
mules are produced only once in ten years. Bothof them 
are found on stems, leaves, and roots of trees and plants % 
and Ae females are exceedingly prolific. When the 
mkles arrive at full maturity, they copulate with thd 
females ; which copulation, as Trembley suggested, many 
^ years dnce, has been found by Bonnet ^ and Richard'^ 

^ FarviUa nagni fiamiKS kbdris > 

' Oire trahit quodcimque potest, at^e Addil aoervD 

. Qiiem, stniit, band ignani ac noa iac«utiefuturi.-*Hi$n&*. k 1. S^. ^ 

* Vi^ BeehttKhM iur les Maurft deflT Foiirmis tndigdtfea, par Pr HuMr.^ 

Paris, ISia / » 

' M. Bonnet recetved-a vkM-ftetttf «t iWtiMe ^ (ts' birth, and reared it 

alone. It produced young without having had any opportunity of connexion 
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son ^ to last fdr ten seiasons. On the tenth season a few 
males are produced; and. these males, copulating with 
the females, lay the foundation for a new series. Gnats 
propagate five seasons, without any communication with 
the male. At the sixth they require impregnation again. 

Huber conceives, that ants chiefly communicate with 
each other by signs and the sense of touch. Fallow ants 
emigrate in a curious manner: for they are led by a 
guide, who takes precedence, carrpng an ant in its mouth. 
When it has fixed upon a spot it likes, both ants return 
to the nest, when each takes up an ant, and returns to the 
selected spot. Then all four revisit the parent nest ; and 
return in a similar manner. So that in a short time the 
whole, or that part of the nest, which purposes emigration, 
remove into the spot, selected by the first guide. 

Such are the manners of the common ant in Europe. 
In Sweden ants erect structures, which Dr. Clarke esteems 
&r more wonderful, than the pyramids of Egjrpt. Malonet 
describes black-ant hills in Guyana twenty feet high; 
and Smeathman white-ant hills in Africa of an equal 
size. Whether these ants bear much afiinity, in respect 
to habits and manners, with those of Europe, sufficient 

with another of its secies, and one of the young, bang sequestered in like 
manner, produced a new generation ; so that Bonnet obtained no less than 
fire sucoesnve geaerationsy without the aid of a male, in the short space of five 
weeks. He went on and got a seventh, and even a ninth, generation in the^ 
course of the summer. He concluded, that these successive generations were 
produced in the first mother by the mak^ which had impregnated in autumn 
the egg, from which she came forth In the following spring : for it is very 
remarkable^ that the vine-firetter, which is viviparous in sommer, becomes 
oviparous in autumn.**— iSt. Pierre, HarmoMet, iL 167. 

^ Vide Fhib. Tnuuk ToL xi. Art. 22. 
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data has not yet been furnijshed. But of thdr destructive 
powers we have many well authenticated accountg ; and 
oC these powers we , may have no very inadequate idea 
when we are assured, that " no anatomist can strip a skele- 
ton so completely as they ; and that no animal, however 
strong, when they have once seized upon it, has power to 
resist them *.'' In Surat the Hindoos ^ frequently feed 
them with flour, out of charity ; placing a handful, when- 
ever they appear. 

Upon the banks of the Amazon, spiders, which are 
solitary in Europe and Asia, live in congregated societies 
of several thousands. Taking possession of a tree, they 
unite in forming a net entirely over it. When this net 
is completed, they take their separate stations : each se- 
cures its own prey without disturbance ; each labours 
for itself; but in case of damage to their net, they labour 
to repair it for the general good. Don Felix d^Azara 
first described these remarkable insects ; and gives a lively 
description of their manners, properties, and instincts. 

II. 

You,. my friend, surrounded by all the luxuries of 
■ polished life, in the midst of a. circle, the chief praise of 
which, in my estimation, is the esteem it entertains for you, 
may, possibly, smile at the enthusiasm, I have always ex- 
pressed for ants, and that . royal and illustrious insect, 
which fed St. John the Baptist in the wilderness. And 
yet, let me remind you of the pleasure you derived from 
the picture of Domenichino, which represented Samson 
offering the honey-comb ; as well as of the three cars, you 

» Bafibn, toL ii. 370. * Thevenot. Trav. in Indies,' Part iii. p. 26. 
VOL. II. K 
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saw among the ruins of Herculaneum. One drawn by a 
ponrot, having a grasshopper for its charioteer : the second 
by Sirens ; and the third by two bees, guided by a but- 
terfly. 

When, too, I remind you of the fine system of morals, 
they exhibit ; of the instances they a£fbrd of industry and 
perseverance; of fidelity and obedience; of sagacity and 
ingenui^; and when I remind you, that, like the beaver, 
they ** build like an architect, and rule like a citizen,*^ you 
will at least not hentate in joining with me, in admiring 
the greatness and wisdom of that awful Power, whose 
strength is as conspicuously observed in the smallest, as in 
the most gigantic of his wondrous works. Those insects 
indicate the most astonishing proofs of mind; while the 
genus in zoology, known by the name of the corallina, 
endowed, as some one has remarked, widi sensation 
scarcely sufficient to distinguish them from plants, from 
the bottom of immeasurable seas, elevate to the surface of 
the water the coral rocks of the vast Pacific 

These insects exhibit one of the greatest miracles in 
Nature. It is one of the feeblest and most imperfect of 
animated beings. Yet Nature avails herself of them to 
construct some of the most durable of all her edifices. 
Fran the bottom of vast oceans they build rocks, extend- 
ing even with the surface ; where by increaang their do- 
minion, they extend their numbers beyond all power of 
calculation. Of these insects some resemble snails ; others 
are like small lobsters : they are of various shapes, sizes, 
and lengths; some as fine as thread, and several feet 
long. The most common are formed like stars, with arms 
from four to six inches long, which they move about with 
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gr^t rapidity ; ip ^ider, it is supposed, to catch food. 
Some are sluggish; others exceedingly active. Some 
are of a dark colour ; others are blue ; and others bright 
yellow : those of the Mediterranean are more frequently 
red, white, or yermilion. 

On the coast of Austral Asia, where their numbers are 
prodi^ous, Captain Flinders^ saw them of ,aU colours; 
glowing with vivid tints of every shade; equ^Jling 14 
beauty the best flower«garden in Europe. 

These insects Nature has employed to form islands, 
and to build marine continents. Nature has, therefore* 
been detected in one of her deeds of creation ; thoi]^ 
the substance with which the corallina forms its cell has 
wi been ascertamed. Possibly, like the hqney of the 
bee, and the nest of the edible swallow, with its own cal- 
eareous secretions. 

Coral decareases, as latitudes extend to the North and 
South Poles; and it ceases to grow when the worm, 
that fonns it, is not es^posed to 4ie washing of tl)e sem 
Coral rocks, therefore, never exceed the highest tide; 
when the tide subsides, they appear firm and compact, 
exceedingly hard abd rugged. But no sooner does tbe 
watar return, :than these insect^ are observed .peeing out 
of holes, which wei:e before invisible ; and their reefii rise 
perpendicidarly fjfOm the very bed of the ocean to the 
surface. 

III. 

As to the impregnation of bees, it requires little know- 
ledge to be able to assert, that men will never see a bee 

* Voy. io Terra Austrilis, ii. p. 88. 

K 2 
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impregnate, tiU Nature has changed the organs or the 
habits of one of the two species of animals. Little more, 
therefore, is certainly known of them, than was discovered 
two thousand years ago. It is curious, however, to re- 
mark, that, as the bee secretes wax, out of which it forms 
its cell, so the only land animal, bearing any analogy to it, 
is the Java edible swallow. This bird forms its nest of its 
own secretions^. It lives in caves, and never emigrates; 
and its glands are formed in a manner peculiar to its 
species. A membranous tube surrounds the duct of 
each gastric gland, which, after projecting a little way 
into the gullet, splits into separate portions like the 
petals of a flower. The nest, which it forms, has, from 
time immemorial, been an article of commerce between 
Java and China. It is esteemed a great luxury ; and is 
supposed to possess an aphrodisiac virtue. These swallows 
jive principally on flies, gnats, musquitoes, and other in- 
sects ': they are found in Java, Borneo, and Nicobar; 
on the coast of Malacca, the isles of Andaman, and in 
Codiin-China. 

Bees bear an analogy with beavers, and the genus 
in ornithology, called Crotophaga, which unite to form 
one nest, and labour for the general benefit of the whole 
tribe. It has some analogy, also, with the loxia. These 
birds form nests on a species of mimosa, from which 
issues a gum, on which the Namaiguas of South Africa 

^ Kflempfer belieTed this nest to be composed of sea woims; Daliymple of 
seaweeds; linnaeua of jelly blubber; and Le Poivre and Willoughby of 
Ashes' spawn. Seventy-two of them weigh about one pound and three quar- 
ter^j and are found adhering to each other in regular rows. > 

« Raffles, i. p. 51. 
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principallj live'. This gum is transparent, and re- 
sembles gum arabic The leaves of the mimosa aiSTord 
food for the camelopard; and its boughs shelter the 
loxia: the smoothness of its rind preventing their 
eggs from being sucked by snakes. Of this bird, there 
are from 800 to 1000 nests under the same roof. 
Xhese collections are sometimes, so large, that the trees 
bow down by the weight of them^: and they are 
covered like the roofs of houses; to which there are 
.many entrances, each of which forms a street; nests 
being on each side. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Bees bear a striking analogy, as we have before ob- 
served, to the corallina. By the silent labours of this 
small worm have immense marine continents been formed. 
Beefs extend upon the coast of Abyssinia; in the Bed 
Sea; in the Mediterranean; on the €rold Coast of 
Guinea^; on those of China, Japan, Corea^ and in the 
Straits of Sunda; while they extend along the whole 
eastern coasts of Austral Asia; and are found in almost 

' Vid. Paterson*8 TraTek in Africa, 4to. p. 125. ed. 1790. • lb. p. IS4. 

^ On this coast are two species of coral ; one of wbich in Bosnian's * time 
was called Conta de Terra ; the other was of a Uue colour. The latter was 
valued at its equal weight in gold; the former at four times its weight 

* Vid. Captain Hall's Voyage of Discoveiy to the west Coast of Corta 
and Loo-choo Islands, 4to. p. 107, % 9. The Loo-choos call coral odroo.— 
Vid. Cliflford's Vocabulaiy. 

* Guinea Coast, p. 103. ed. 1721. 
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^rery part of the Pacific, covering not only detached 
parts, but extendmg several thousand square leagues. 
^ Thus islands are formed. The corallina, with gn^ 
dual, but incessant, labour, raise their foundations from 
the bed of the ocean : on these reefs', after an interval, 
the high tides depont sand, shells, pumice, pebbles, mud, 
'weeds ; pieces of coral, roots, wood, and other scnl. Birds 
then b^n to settle upon them; salt plants take root 
upofl them; tropical, trees, vegetables, seeds, and shells, 
are washed upon them; and birds depoeit their exuvia. 
In this manner islands are formed into groups and aitfai- 
pelagos; and become enriched, with soil: and in a few 
years they are clothed with the prurient vegetation of 
trojncal climates. Man then takes possession : and Na- 
ture has rewarded herself fer her labours : but she does 
not cease to extend her operations. Her work of marine 
^lieation still goes on ; and the time may, one day, come, 
when the existence of the Pacific, «b an entire ocean, will 
be esteemed as fabulous^ as the aadent Atlantis. Islands 
acre inoeaong almost every year; in size every hour. 
They rke in arohipeh^s; and ardbipelagos, in future 
ajfes^ will aasodate into continents. Some have ev^i^sup- 
]Med, that all marbles, limestones, and calcareous rocks, 
w&^ otiginally fbnned by luialogous animated beings. 

II. 

We laay read the mamser, m which Alluvial Islands^ 
are ewBtitnted, hf that in winch Edmonstone Isknd 

» VW. Flinders* Voy. to Terra Aii«tralis, 2. p. 115. PeroB'* Voy. to 
Austral Asia, p. 183. 

^ For observations on the ailuvial land of the Banish islands in the Baltic, 
and on the coast of Sleswick, vid. Jatneson on Cuvier, p. 202. . 
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has been formed. A few years since and it was not in 
existence. It is now situated in the upper part of the 
bay of Bengal; between the mouths of the Hoc^ly 
and Channel Creek. It is two miles long, and about 
half a mile iii breadth: a mere sand-bank'; but it is 
rapidly acquiring a much higher character. 

From the manner in which this island is proceeding, 
we may also form np very erroneous idea of the method, 
with which Nature has secured the gradual extension 
of her vegetable productions ; and the peopling remote 
islands with flowers and plants. This island, having 
gradually accumulated by the soil' of two rivers, trunks 
of trees, with branches contuning pods and seeds, were 
deposited upon them. Plants, too, of various kinds were 
washecl upon its sides. Some of these decomposed ; and 
with the excrement of birds assisted in the formation of 
a fruitful soil. Seeds, too, have taken root upon the 
higher beach ; these when afterwards in seed were scat* 
tered by the birds and winds: and some of the branches 
of trees cast ashore, being gradually covered with soil by 
succe^ing tides^ took root. 

No human hand has yet planted one tree, shrub, 
flower, plant, or even seed upon this island : and yet t^e 
central part has a strong verdure, formed by the ipomea 
pes caprse, and the salsola: and several tufts of the sac- 
charum spont^eum have lately been observed in a 
flourishing condition. A few trees and plants are, also^ 
jgrowing up ; amongst which ar^ the manby date and mo- 
Tinda; a species of bean; and no inconsiderable quantity 
of purslane* The northern part of the beach is occupied 

^ Vid. Journal of a Voyage to Saogor— Asiat. Journ. vii. 355. 
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by a large quantity of small sea crabs : and turtles are 
frequently seen upon the southern part 

In the north of Siberia, two islands^ between the mouths 
of the Lena and the Indigerka, have been formed by the 
bones of animals, carried down, like trees, from the in- 
terior. These bones, having accumulated during the 
progress of ages, were at length cemented with sand and 
ice, till they formed two complete islands: affording a 
curious instance of the art, with which Nature sometimes 
avmls herself of animal materials. 

III. 

Some islands have been formed by the mud of large 
rivers, which has gradually risen above the utmost reach 
of the tide. Some derive existence from the accumula- 
tion of sea weeds and trees upon rocks, but shghtly 
buried under the waves. These substances being cast 
higher and higher every spring tide, become a substra- 
tum for future decompoations. Sands, blown upon each 
other by high winds, when left by the tide, accumulate 
into large banks, and alter and shifl their positions at the 
discretion of the winds, until they acquire permanency from 
vegetation. The Baltic, near Kronolung, on the Swedish 
side, becomes shallower every year, on account of the 
great accumulation of sand, grass, wrack, and sea-weed. 

Some islands are composed almost entirely of alluyial 
soil. The group at the mouth of the Orinoco were 
formed by an accumulation of trees, weeds, sand and 
mud, during the various inundations of that river. Some 
of these islands abound in palms and cocoa trees; upon 
the tops of which live in huts an Indian tribe, called 
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6uarouus« These aerial habitations are covered mtb* 
palm-leaves; and cocoa trees furnish their inhabitants 
with wood for fuel ; food and beverage. The Guaroiiu^ 
are social and hospitable ; and are at peace, even with the 
Spanish settlers. Secured by their height from the in- 
undations of the river, they live in peaceful enjoyment ;- 
are pasidonately fond of dancing; and derive no little 
profit from trading in various species of fish ; which their 
dogs as^st them to catch, in n^ts, in hammocks, and in 
baskets. They are frequently called the Palm-tree Na^ 
tion : and their numbers vary from 10 to 12,000. 

The African Atlantic islands are of basaltic formation, 
and of submarine volcanic origin K Amsterdam Island had 
a similar formation ; and the eruptions of the several dif- 
ferent periods were observed by Dr. Gillan, to be distinctly 
marked in regular divisions by different layers. 1st. A 
layer of vegetable mould ; 2dy volcanic ashes ; 3d, cel- 
lula lava ; 4th, compact lava ; and 5th, glassy lava^* 

It is'many ages before a coral rock becomes so deeply 
covered with soil, as to bear the bread-fruit tree. In 
Amsterdam and some other islands of the Pacific, pan- 
dangs, sago-palms, casuarinas, and the fiarringtonia, 
will grow to a great size; but the bread-fruit will not; 

' Professor Smith, x Tackey, p. 29. 4to. 
* This island is about 2»000 miles from shore, and lies midway betweeQ 
New Holland and Madagascar. It is dght square miles in suiftce. Zeolite^ 
obndian, and pumice ais seen in every part of the coast There are many 
boiBng springs ; and: whenever the ear is applied to the earth, a noise is heard 
like the bubbling of wnter. There is not one quadruped, nor one land-lnrd; 
and, if we except flies, not one visible insect There are mosses, sow-thistle^b 
'garden parsleyt procumbent peadwort ; polypody, spleenwort, and a few other 
plants : and what is extremely curious, they are all British, The gaxdeneri 
of the Lion, on their voyage to China, planted potatoes here. 
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and this, not because it is unadapted to (he climate, but 
because it has not the power of insinuating its roots into 
the coral rocks ; of which those islands are, in a great 
measure, composed. 

Palmerstone Island is of still more recent formation ^ 
It is a mile only in circumference ; and it is composed of 
coral sandy mixed with blacker earth. Upon it grows 
scunry-grass and cocoa trees ; and though the soil is poor, 
there are a great many shrubs and trees. That it pos- 
sesses men of war and tropic birds, with crabs crawling 
among the bushes^ is not much a subject for wonder ; but 
that in one part of the reef there should be a lake, full of 
blu0, black, red, and yellow fishes, is a phenomenon, for 
which it is now, perhaps, almost impossible to account. 

IV. 

Sponges in Italy are found rooted on hard flints ^; and 
on the amphitheatre near Albano, several tree^ have in- 
sinuated large roots between the best cemented stones. 
The lichen calcareum even vegetatei^ on the naked rock; 

* Captain Colebrooke, in his account of Barren Island, has the following 
remark :— •<< From the singular appearance of this island, it might be con- 
jeetured, that it has been tbfown up entirely from the sea, by the action of 
subterranean fire. Perhaps, but a few centuries ago, it had not reared itself 
aboTe the waves ; but might have been gradually emerging from the bottom 
of the ocean, long belbre it became visible ; till at length it reached the sur- 
(ace, when the air would natnn^ly assist the 5>peration of the Sie^ that' had been 
stroggling fov ages to get vent, an4 it would then bunt forth. The cone or 
Tohano wtmld ra]^y increase in |>ulk, from the continual discbarge of lava 
and combustible matter; and the more violent eruptions, w^iidi might have 
ensued at times, when it would throw up its contents to a graater-devatron 
and distance, might have produced tl|at circular and nearly equidist^ ridge 
«f land we see around it.**— Asiatie Researches, voL iv. p. 413, 4. 

' Misson, it. p. 599. 
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and draws its chief nourishment from the air. This, de- 
caying, furnishes a bed and a little moisture to maintain 
a moss. The moss yields to the course of Nature, de- 
composes, and adds to the previous soil. Seeds of other 
vegetables are wafted by the winds, or dropt by birds ; 
and thus the bare rock, after a series of ages, becomes 
green with vegetation. 

Christmas Island, in the South Seas, is composed of 
sand, rotten vegetables, dung of birds, decayed shells, 
broken coral stones, and other m^ne productions. 
There is no fire^ Water; and therefore no inhabitants: 
but there are marine birds, land crabs, and lizardst The 
two clusters of islands, lately discovered (May 17th» 
1819— long. 180» 54' W. lat 8« 29' S.— long. ISP 43' W. 
lat 8*^ 5' S.) are but now emerging, as it were, xntQ 
visible existence. They are so low, that they can be 
seen from the deck, even in the daytime, only when ships 
are very near. They were discovered by De Peyster, 
while Bailing &om Valparaiso to the East Indies. Tp 
the former cluster he gave the name of EUice-s Group ; 
to the latter, that of De Peyster's Islands. They ap- 
peared to be totally uninhabited. Byron and Waltis 
had prieviously borne 4own near these islands ; but, from 
their lowness, they did not discover them. 

Some suppose, that land is entirely derived from the 
exuviae of marine animals. That the earth possesses a 
renovating powier is certain. Islands expand, and be- 
<x>me elevated by the combined influenpf^ of heat and 
water. The power, which heat possesses, of dilating 
bodies, arises out of its faculty of forcing itself between 
their separate particles. This, as a natural consequence, 
causes them to occupy » larger space than before. 
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CHAPTER Xa. 

Before we enter upon the subject, to which the pre- 
ceding observations natundly lead, viz.— the emigration of 
plants and anijnals, — ^it may be proper to make a few re- 
marks on the subject of mineral portions. 

Aerolites have fallen in Saxony, Bohemia, Alsace, 
Moravia, and in Italy : in Spain, France, England, and 
Ireland: in Senegal: at Benares; and at Conn^ticut 
in North America. All these have fallen from the at- 
mosphere; where they are supposed to have been gene- 
rated \ though in what manner still remains to be ex- 
plained. 

Minerals have no power of voluntary emigration; 
and yet we find resembling specimens in widely distant 

' Some beliere Uiem to be projected from the moon^or Tolcanoes; odiers 
that they are of an earthy matter, fused by figfatning. Tlieir constituents are 
nicx, magnesia, iron, nickel, sulphur, and oxide of iron. All hare these in- 
gredients ; only di£fering in proportions. No mineral substance has yet been 
found, combining the same materials. Hiey more from east to west; and 
not from west to east 

In addition to the meteorBtes, mentioned m the various encyclopedias, we 
may add two others, of comparatiTely recent Tisttation. One feU February 1 8, 

1819, at the village of DooraUa, in the East Indies. It was seen moving in 
ihe air with great velocity *. Hie day was serene^ without a cloud in the sky. 
Temperature of the air as usual. The Bramins conveyed it to the village» 
and covered it with wreaths of flowers. It wdghed 25]bs. 

** St. pRXRSiuacH.— a meteoric stone, weighing 40lb8« fell from the air 
during a violent thunder-storm, at six o'clock in the evening, on the 12th July 

1 820, in the village of Listen, in the^ circle of Dunabuigh. It penetrated a 
foot and a half in the ground, whence it was dug up by the peasants, and 

• Bird's Letter to M^r Pennington, April IS, 1819. 
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latitudes aii4 longitudes. Coals form a vast body ; and 
seem in some places to constitute one great basis of the 
globe. No wonder, therefore, is excited by its strata nearly 
encircling temperate regions ; from England, France, and 
Germany, to Siberia, and the northern parts of China ; 
and thence to Canada, and the coast of Newfoundland. 
Mines of gold, silver, and platina, are however parted by 
wide longitudes, though not by equally wide latitudes. 
Precious stones are more arbitrary. Diamonds are found 
QOt only in Golconda and Bengal, but in Borneo, and the 
Brazils : jargoon, in Ceylon, and some parts of Europe : 
adamantine spar in China and India : topaz in Siberia, in 
America, and in an island of the Red Sea. Jasper in Ger- 
many, Sicily, and Canada ; and the heliotrope, in lon- 
gitudes and latitudes, so widely distant, as Iceland and 
Persia. It would be useless ' to endeavour to discover 
the cause of these dispositions ; but it is curious to re- 
mark them. It is, also, curious to observe, in what situ- 
ations other substances have been found, imbedded in 

chemically analyzed by Dr. Eichler. The Imperial Academy of Sciences 
'commissioned one of its members to examine it, who found the specific gravity 
of the stone to be S'718. In the air it weighed 6 oz. 5 dr. 50 gr. * and lost 
in water, of the temperature of 13 4 Reaumur, 1 oz. 6 dr. 18 gr. in weight ; 
consequently the cubic content of this aerolite was 3.4 English cubic inches, 
if a cubic inch of water is taken at S53 gr. Notwithstanding the small size, 
and the few pores that could be perceived, its weight in the water, after it had 
' been well dried, had increased 68 gr. A magnetic needle was pretty quickly 
attracted, as well in an horizontal as in a vertical direction, by all points of its 
surface, but it did not at all attract iron filings.'* 

* In the Scandinavian mythology it is fabled, that in the rencontre between 
Thor ahd Hrugner, the latter had a lance, made entirely of whetstone. This 

* " There appears to be some omission here : probably a piece of stone of 
the weight here specified may have been knocked ofilj and sent to St Peters- 
burgh for examination.-^En.'* 
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materials, entirely foreign to their characters. Thus 
nodules induding water have been discovered in Monte 
Berico, near Vioenza; olivine in the cells of Siberian 
Bieteoric iron ; mesotype in Iceland spar ; and liver«opal 
in beds of adhesive slate near Paris. A beautiful variety of 
calcedony in a green silicious substance in Siberia ; amazon 
stone in fragments of quartz in Siberia; amber in sand- 
stone and limestone ^ ; and vesuvian in a steatitic rock in 
Kamschatka. Green sand has, also, been found in a 
'Small river, watering the desert of Atacama, between 
Chili and Peru. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

• 

Many vegetables are so attached to climates and 
soils % that, if transplanted without peculiar attention 
to their relative natures, they die. In this they as- 
sociate with certun animals. But when they have once 

lance Thor broke into a multitude of pieces with bis mallet ; the pieces flew 
into all quarters of the world ; and every whetstone^ wherever it is found, is: 
a part of it. 

> Count Borkowsky discovered amber imbedded in sandstone ; and a mass 
of yellow amber, too, was discovered on the sea-shore in tlie Spanish province 
of Santander* imbedded in limestone. In Greenland, amber has been found in 
jnt-coal. 

^ M. Humboldt has observed, that ** certain forms become more common 
from the equator to the pole ; like ferns, glumaceae, and rhododendrons, &c. 
Other forms increase from the poles to the equator ; as the rubiaceae, roalvacese, 
and the composite plants ; others attain their maximum in the temperate zone, 
and dimiaish both towards the poles and the equator ; as tlie amentaeeS) cm- 
ciferee, and umbelliferse..*' 
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become habitaated to the change, both j^lants and sub- 
jugated animals improve under the Care and itidustry of 
man, sometimes even more than under the influence 
of soil or climate. How much cultivation will effect 
is evident from the circumstance (among a thousand 
others), that (in 1820) a cowslip grew in a garden, at 
Heytesbiiry, the stem of which rose to the height of a 
foot; and, measuring an inch round, contained 150 pips. 

Many islands have lost years of strength and labour 
from not sufficiently attending to the adaption of plant to 
climate, soil and phenomena. Thus, had St. Jago been 
planted with indigo, the fan-palm, and other exotics, it 
might, probably, have escaped the effects of many storms, 
to which it has been so fatally subjected. Previous to 
Lord Macartney's visit, little rain had fallen for three 
years ; and the island, rendered almost as barren as a 
rock, was reduced to great privation and distress. In the 
midst of this devastation, palm-trees flourished in the 
sand ; indigo plants were healthy ; and the sugar maple 
in perfect verdure. The asclepias ^gantea was in luxu- 
riant flower; the physic nut, the adan6onia, and the great 
fan-palm, also, flourished vigorously. The negligence in 
this particular is the less to be excused, since^ poor as thhs 
island is in native productions^ it has successfully adopted 
every plant, that has been introduced into it. 

The laurel is supposed to be exempt from injury by 

storms. Pliny ^ even says, that it has a virtuous property 

against the effects of pestilence and venomous animals. 

Be diese as they may, it is certain, that sycamores will 

;grow by the sea-shore, where other trees have fiiiled; 

> l^at. Hist. lib. ix. 
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and it is no less certain, that camphor trees generally 
outlive the most violent hurricanes. In 1773, there 
was a violent monsoon in the Isle of France, when Mr. 
Poiare, who had the care of the botanic garden, observed, 
that though every other tree was rooted up, a young 
camphor was left, not only uninjured, but apparently un- 
touched. This tree is indigenous in Borneo, China, and 
Japan ; and is found in those countries to be little af- 
fected either by winds or monsoons. 

II. 

The first patron of vegetable importation in Europe 
was Cosmo I. of Tuscany. The cork-tree, unknown in 
Italy in the time of Pliny, had previously been introduced 
from Barbary : but he imported a multitude of exotics 
from America, Afiica, and the Levant ; from whose col- 
lection many of the botanic gardens of European princes 
were afterwards enriched. 

Cunningham planted quinces, peaches, apricots, and 
aooms near Mount Aiton and Mount Brogden, in the 
interior of New South Wales % and Lord Seaforth intro- 
duced the palm and the cinnamon' into the Caribbee 
islands. All the more valuable productions of the West 
Indies came originally from the East. The Spaniards ^ 
planted the olive in South America. They then inter- 

' MaySl, 1817. • 1802. 

' Antonio de Ribera. — The olive was known in the time of Moses round 
Mount Ararat : but now it is found in no country less distant than from three 
to four hundred miles. The Morea abounds in this plant» more than any other 
couotiy in the world. In ancient times it was dedicated to Minerva : because, 
producing oil of the best flavour^ it was esteemed an act of wisdom to preserve 
it not only for domestic uses, but as a staple for exportation. In the time of 
Evander it was introduced into Italy. 
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dieted its culture*; but afterwards rescinded the re- 
gulation. They also introduced many European fruits 
and plants. The vine being planted in Chili, its seeds were 
abundantly propagated by birds. When the rose was 
first planted in Peru, it shot so luxuriantly, that it would 
not blossoni. Being, however, accidentally burnt to the 
ground, new shoots sprung up and succeeded. From 
Peru this exotic was trsmsplanted to Chili, where it grows 
upon the hills, and flourishes without thorns. 
• M. D*Ogeron planted the cocoa in the French settle- 
ment of St. Domingo, in 1656. This had increased, in 
1715, to 20,000, when they all perished. Being re- 
planted, however, their number amounted, in 1754, to 
98,946. At that time, there were also not less than six 
millions of banana trees. The Portuguese introduced 
the tobacco into Japan ^ The culture of this plant has 
lately been checked in China by royal edict, on the plea, that 
it is not necessary to human |ife. The sugar-cane was found 
by the Crusaders near Tripoli % where it was cultivated 



with great care. It was afterwards planted in Madeira, 
whence it- was carried to the Brazils, where, for some 
time, it was used only as a medicine. The quince, the 
apple, and the cherry; on being taken to that' country, 
flourished so abundantly, that entire hedges are formed 
of them. 

The only indigenous fruits at the Cape of Good Hope" 
are the wild plum, the chestnut, and the wild almond. 
All others have been introduced at different times, by 

* Brackenbridge, Voy. i. p. 263, 

* Thunberg, veL iii. p. 85. 

* Albert, p. 270. 

VOL. II. L 
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different persons. The camphor tree firom the East 
Indies; strawberries from Holland ; and vines, mulberries, 
and peaches from France. The last of these fruits is in- 
digenous in Japan. From Persia it emigrated through 
Ana Minor to Rhodes : and in the time of Claudius it 
was first planted in Italy. 

The Emperor Bauber planted the first cherry-tree, and 
the first sugar-cane in Caubul. The former is now par- 
ticularly abundant. Peter the Great introduced the vine 
to Astrakhan : and the Tartars the mulberry near Olar 
vatoa Yerik ; where it bears fruit of a white, black, and^ 
pale violet colour.; and is found growing among poplars, 
alders, dwarf elms, and plane tree& Hence some tra- 
vellers ' have supposed it to be indigenous. Among the 
Caucasus wild fruit trees are abundantly scattered among 
shrubs and forest trees. Indeed, some believe the Cau- 
casus to have b^n the original country of all the plants 
and animals, which Europe and Asia have in common ; 
since all the separate climates and soils are combined there. 

Hercules brought the orange into Spain; and the 
Moors the pistachio, the banana, and other tropical 
plants. Indigo "was naturalised in the Municipality of 
Lille, in the department of Vaucluse, by M. Icard de 
BataglkiL Mons. Louis Dupoy, a colonist of St. Do- 
mingo, introduced seeds of the cotton plant : and near 
Dax they came to maturity. Baudin brought New 
Zealand flax * from Norfolk Island* Cook had previously 
discovered it ; and it is peculiarly valuable,, since it unites 
the useful qualities of both flax and hemp. 

> PaUu, South Rubs. i. 186. 
* Fhonnium texile (tenax.) 
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IIL 

France furnished England with almost all her applet 
and pears, if not with vines ^ 

Two of the most active introducers of foreign seeds and 
plants, in England, were the excellent Peter Collinson, 
and Sir Joseph Banks. But even in England the adoptidn 
of plants has been comparatively slow^ The Jerusalem 
artichoke, a native of Bi'azil \ has a valuable root, and is 
well worthy an extensive propagation. It was introduced 
to England in 1617 : and yet it is now more known by 
name than use. In respect to pines, of those most known 
in Great Britain^ the Scotch alone is indigenous. The 
common larch came from the Alps in 1629^; and from 
. America the balm of Gilead in 1696 ; the Weymouth in 
1705 ; and the frankincense in 1786. The Aleppo 6ame 
from the Levant in 1732 : the spruce from Norway ; and 
the silver pine from the Alps in 1739; while the Jersey 

' Tacitus * saysy the British ^oil and climate were adapted to all kinds of fruit 
trees except the olive and vine. The latter was introduced in the reign of 

.Probusft 

* Vid, Hortus Vlndobonensis, 161. 

3 The two first larches, ever seen in Scotland, still live at Dunkeld, in thd park 
of his Grace the Duke of AthoL They were brought in two garden flower-pots 
from Switzerland, and put into a greenhouse. They were, afterwards trans- 
planted into the park. From these two patriarchs, introduced in 1738, have 
^rung all the larches now in Scotla:)d. The first fig-trees \ are said to be 
still at Lambeth ; the first lime-trees at Dartford ; and the first mulberry-trcies § 
at Sion House, the seat of the Duke of Northumberland. 



• In Vit. AgricoL c. 12. f Script August Hist, p 942. 

\ 1562. § 1696. 

L^ 
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came from North America even so lately as 1748. In 
respect to the relative value of these woods, it is only within 
these thirty years, that the larch has been known to be 
almost equal to the oak for internal uses. 

IV. 

Every soil would produce plants, if those, pecuUar to 
its nature, were planted in it. Even the white sand of 
Eastern Louisiana produces cedars^ pines, and ever- 
green oaks. The Tartaiian box-thorn will grow in sandy 
soils^ replete with nitre ; and sycamores will grow among 
rocks on sea-coasts, where most other trees will wither 
and perish. In the great desert of Arabia, too, are found 
stalks of rosemary axidi lavender, shedding an agreeable 
perfume over a dreary wilderness^ which the wild palm 
renders comparatively, rich. 

In Chili there are many medicinal plants, which are 
natural to France and Spain. Trefoil, mallows^ and mint 
are, also, indigenous. In many parts of that country, 
the fruits of Europe flouritsh so well, that Frazier assures 
us they are in bud, in flower, green, and ripe, at the same 
time. In the Chilian deserts, white strawberries are. as 
large as walnuts; and mmerak have no effect whatever 
upon tlie life of vegetables. 

The Madhuca has very peculiar flowers. They re- 
semble berries, which look more like fruits than flowers. 
They, hang in clusters^ and never expand. Their seeds 
are replete with a tUck oil, of the consistence^ of butter. 
The tree grows in barren soils, and seems to destroy all 
the brushwood. and small trees near it. The fruit and 
flower are of great use^to the poor, and as it yields equally 
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in a dry season, as in a wet one ', it ought to be planted 
throughout the whode Continent of Asia. 

Mdny valuable trees might be introduced to this countiy. 
Active as we have been to natin'alise flowers and shrubs^ 
for their beauty and variety, wd have been remiss in this. 
Had our forefathi^rs beien equally so, we should bav« 
been destitute of some of our best fruits, and one of our 
best timber-trees ^ The laburnum is scarcely known, 
except for ornament ; and y6t so highly is it prized by 
cabinet-makers, that a considerable quantity was sold at 
Brechin Castle % at half-a*guinea a foot. Many trees 
from Van Dieman's Land, New Holland, and Terra del 
Puego, might, doubtless, be introduced with advatitage. 
At the limits of the arctic circle there is a breed of cows 
so small, as not to be larger than sucking calves. Th«r 
milk is almost all cream ; sweet and delicious : and so 
thick, that it draws out in strings. This goodness in 
milk arises ifrom the plant on which the cows feied, viz. 
the lichen rangefer^nus. This lichen has a slight flavour 

^ Mr. Hamilton, speaking of this tree in the neighbourhood of Chatra 
Ramga, observes, — ** Notwithstanding the litility of this tree, I have never 
myself observed, nor can I find any of my alcquaiatance, vrho have ever re- 
marked one single tree in this ne^hboQrhood, in its infant state. We can seq, 
every whero^ full grown trees in great abundance ; but we never meet with 
any young plants : and we are all at a loss to know how they came here. 
Neither can the country people themselves give any rational account of this^ 
ahhough it appears pretty evident, that numbers of them have been cultivated 
some time or other : every village having many of them. This sufficiently 
marks the character of the lower orders in their- supine indolence. As to 
the Zemindars, speaking to one of that order, one day, upon the subject, he 
replied, ' It/is the food of poor people ; liow then should I know any thing 
about it '•f*" 

• The larch. ^ Noremfeer 18ld> Sang's Plantei-'s Calendar, p. 91. 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. SOI, £* 
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of turpentine ; it eats something like a lettuce ; and its 
inward part resembles endive, bleached as white as snow. 
It flourishes best where trees have been conflagrated^; 
and the rein-deer dig for it in the snow. It is so highly 
nutridve and agreeable to their palate ''^y that it is both 
meat and drink to them. This plant might be cultivated in 
Other climates besides those immediately in the arctic circle. 

V. 

The vine of Cyprus, so efiective in certain disorders, 
and so agreeable to the palate, as to have had th^ applause 
of ancient as well as of modern writers, should be planted 
in the south of France. Cloves, cinnamon, and nutmeg' 
should be introduced to the Brazils ; and the farinaceous 
palm of the Nicobar Islands, which yields a highly nu- 
tritive frutt, and weighs from 17 to S^lbs. might be easily 
paturalized in the Caribbees and Antilles. St. X^ucia, one 
of the former, had, when first discovered, ndther capes, 
cocoas, nor cofPee-trees : but in 1772 it had 978 pieces of 
land in the cultivation of the cane ; 367 plots of coffee ; 
1,821,600 cocoa plants ; and 5,595,889 coffee trees. 

The green orange of Arcot, unknown in Europe, and 
but partially distributed in India, should be planted in 
eyery part of that continent. But of all trees, the Mun- 
gustan* deserves the mpst assiduous attention, in respect 
to propagation. The fruit of this tree is acknowledged 
by all persons*, who have tasted it, — let their partialities 
and antipathies be what they may^ — to be the most ex- 
quisite of all fruits : and yet it has been but little pro- 

» Flora Lapponica, p. 832. » Clarke, Scandinavia, p. .^)66, 4to. 

9 Brackenbridge, Voy. to South Americ.L 154, 
* Garcinia, Mangostana. 
' Dampier, Voy. vol iii. 124. Crawford, Hist Ind Archipel. vol. i. 417. 
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pagated. Indeed, it seems to re»st almost every attempt 
of the kind. It was introduced to the Isle of France in 
1764 ; but with little success. It was brought from Ban- 
tam to Java ; and hence it has been particularly known 
and described. It bears fruit and blossoms at the same 
time. The fruit is round; purple; resting in a green 
calyx ; and its top bears a corona. Its flavour has a little 
sweetness, with a mixture of acid : and it m^lts in the 
mouth like whipped cream. 

If some plants ought to, be largely propagated for their 
uses, others ought to be so for their beauty. In India, 
there are several flowers, that ought to be cultivated in 
every practicable region of the earth. Of these may be 
distinguished the pichula, and the camalata. The former 
blossoms during the runy season ; and, with the asclepias 
winding round it, forms one of the most lovely botanical 
pictures in aU India. The latter is so beautiful in its 
colour and form, and has a scent so exquisite, that the 
eastern poets fable it to have scented paradise. The same 
compliment should be paid to the alimucta % the capitt-- 
ha*, the d*urva^, and the cusa^ 

* This was the favourite plant of Sacontala, which she very justly called \hp 
delight of the woods; for the beauty and fragrance of its flowers giv0 them a 
title to all the praises, which CaMidas and Jayadeva bestow upon them. It is 
a gigantic climber ; but when It meets with nothing to grasp, it assumes the 
form of a sturdy tree, the highest branches of which display, however, in the air, 
their natural flexibility and inclination to climb^ — Asiatic Researches, voL tr.291. 

« Of this plant Sir William Jones says, " I cannot help mentioning a 
singular fact, which may indeed have been purely accidental : not a single 
flower, out of hundreds examined by me, had both perfect germs, and anthers 
visibly fertile ; while others, on the same tree, and at the same time, had their 
anthers profusely covered with pollen,. but scarce any styles, apd germs to al) 
appearance abortive." 

^ (For notes 3 and 4, see next page.) 
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VI. 

The cocoa tree of Brazil droops when plated in a riqh 

soil. The r^ star-flower, — one of the finest of African 

.|ilant3, — ^grows luxuriantly among rocks and sand ' ; and 

Scaqdinavian moss, which is scarcely susceptible of bang 

' '(See L|st page ) The flowers of thisplimtt ip their perfect sUtei. are among 
the loveliest objecti in the vegetable world, and i^ppear through a lens li)ce minute 
rubies and emeralds in a constant motion from the least breath of air. It is the 
sweetest and most nutritious pasture for cattle; and its usefulness, added to its 
beauty, induced the Hindus* in th^ Ages, to believe that it was the mansion 
of a benevolent nymph. Even the Veda celebrates it. — " May d*urva, which 
rose from the water of life, which has a hundred roots and a hundred stems, 
^&ce a hundred of my sins, and prolong my existence on earth for a hundred 
years.'* — Ancdic Researches, vol. n. p. 25*i. 

* (See last page.) Every law-book, and almost every poem in Sanschrit axe 
said to contain allitsions to this plant In the fourth Veda is the following 
address. — '* The^ O cusa *, the learned proclaim ^. divinity, pot subject to i^ 
or death. Thee they call the armour of Indra, the preserver of regions, the 
destroyer of enetaies, a gem that gives increase to the field. At the time, 
when the ocean resounded, when the clouds murmured, and lightnings flashed* 
.then was cusa produced* pure as a drop of fine gold." 

' Many plants have the greater virtue from the want of f^uidicAl nourish- 
ment There is a vine producing in Persia what is called the Royal Grape. 
It is of a gold colour ; transparent ; and about the size of an olive j*. It 
makes the best wine in that country; and yet it is never watered : and it grows 
only upon the young branches. 

Few annual roots possess medicinal properties ; and it is curious, that the 
mobt effective of drugs are natives of hot countries. Some plants in arid soils 
have apparently sterile branches, with green leaves. The stems are brittle and 
dried up ; but their leaves imbibe moisture from the dews at night The 
pallassia has for its appropriate soil loose and drifted sand. It grows in Peru |^ 
and is known in some parts of Russia §, 



• Darbha. Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 253, 8vo. 
t Chardin. ^ Molina. § Pallas, i. p. 176. 4 to. 
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burnt, grows frequently even on stones. Wheat grows 
best on light soils, well ^manured; and it will bear rap 
equal severity of heat and cold. It grows theirefore i» 
wide latitudes. The pimento, on the oth^ hand, mocks 
all the labours of man to extend, qr even to improve) itis 
growth ; while the xose^tree of Jericho will flanrish whero- 
ever it is planted^ without any danger of degenerating. . 
The b^3t,mo(^e of introducing tropicial plants into mqre 
temperate climates, ris ta trs^nsplant .them by degrees : sp 
that the ^andchild of an original plant may live an4 
flourishs where the mother wopld have languished, apd the 
grandmother have died. With this view, the Marquis.de 
Villanueya del Prado formed a botanical estabtishmaot 
at TeneriiFe, in order to habituate the plants of Lower 
Africa, New Holland, Mexicp, and other tropical i^0tt9, 
to the cooler temperature of the i^puth of JE4Urop?. Suit 
the plant .to the soil, irather than the sml to the plant, 
should be the mottp of every husbandman: but the 
botanist n^ust ya|*y his methods as ciircjjii^piatoKes require* 

VIJ. 

Some planjts are comn^n to equinoctial Asia, Africa, 
and America : others only to equinoctial America and 
Africa; ^ome only to ^uinoctisji A&ioa and India; some 
only to jAqierica and A^( and oithers only to America 
an4 Africa ' : while others are equally commosi to Europe 
and New HoUand. 

* Hun^dty in a paper fubmitted to the French Institute, says, that <'tfae 
^aks pwies, yi^ff, ra^unculi^ &c. of tliePeFUTian and Mexican Andes have nearly 
the same phyaognomy ivlth the speoies of the same gei\9ra of 'North America 
Siberia, or Europe. But all alpine plants of the Cordilleras difier specifically 
from the analogous spedes of tlie temperate zone of the old continent.*' 
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To aooount for these singularities would perhaps be 
an impossible labour; but it may present no unprofit- 
able result to the imagination, if we coDect and con- 
trast a few of these remarkable phenomena. The lilj 
root, so common in Europe, is found in Newfoundland, 
the north-west coast of America, and in Kamschatka, 
as well as in the warmer parts of southern Asia. Heath, 
on the other hand, is not only unknown in the European 
latitudes of America, but throughout the whole of that 
ccmUnent ; — a droumstance the more remarkable, ance 
it is common in the opposite peninsula of Kamschatka. 
The papyrus, scarcely known except in Egjrpt, in Sicily, 
on the Congo, and in Madagascar, has never taken root on 
the opposite coasts. And of the thirteen species of African 
palm, the alfonsia oleifera is the only one, that has yet been 
discovered in America. 

The bluci-berried honeysuckle of Switzerland, Austria, 
and Siberia, is found in some of the American islands ; 
and the pyrenean honeysuckle, introduced to England 
(1739) from the garden of the Due d''Ayen, at St.-Ger- 
mains, is not only a native of tha Pyrenees, but of 
Canada. The rhododendron is also found on the top 
of the Andes; as well as on the Caucasus. In North 
America is found the lilium superbum of Japan ; and in 
a glen, near Hudson^s Bay\ auriculas, with leaves of a 
fine green, and flowers of purple. They have, however, 
no mealiness ; but in other respects they differ little from 
those of Switzerland apd Norway^. Labradore, which 
exhibits, in the midst of its winds and storms, many fine 
instances of natural grandeur, has mosses, equal to any in 

1 M*Kee?0r's Voy. p. €9. < Xnte^rifoli^. Flora Danica. 188. 
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pcHnt of beauty seen in any other quarter of the world : 
and there, also, grow wild currants, gooseberries, cran- 
berries ^, and the raspberries and strawberries of Europe. 

The mountains of Spitzbergen, however barren they 
may appear in the distance^ afford moss, and other small 
plants, such as poppies, scurvy grass, and ranunculuses \ 
The spurred violet^, though not a native of Britain, is 
indigenous in Iceland and in Switzerland ; and yet Ice- 
land plants are almost all British. In what manner could 
this violet be transported to Iceland, when Britain, lying 
between the two countries, knows it only as a guest ? 

Among the rocks of Sweden wild roses and geraniums 
add interest and splendour to one of the finest cataracts 
in that country^; while the elegant pyrola uniflora, 
having a fragrance equal to that of the lily of the valley, 
blossoms not only in Sweden and the Hebrides, but in 
the south of France, and north of Italy. In Sweden, 
too, grows the rare plant, cypripedium bulbosum ^, which 
is a native of North America. It is seen in no part of 
Europe but near Kiemi ; and to that town the professors 
of Upsal^ send for specimens. Near Christiana the salix 
herbacea grows ; but so diminutively, that Dr* Clarke com- 
pressed twenty of them into two pages of a duodecimo 
volume. It is the smallest of trees. 

How came ranunculi to grow on an island in the Polar 
regions, at the mouth of Waygat's Strait, where there are 

» Chappers Newfoupdland and Labradore, 138. 
« The same as in Lapland. " Caule unifoHo et unifloro, foliis tripartitis.'* 
Flora Lajrponica, 
i Viola calcarata. * Kaardisen nivas. Clarke, Scandinavia, p. 324. 

* Acerbi, p. 339. 4tp. ^ Clarke, p. 476. 4to. 
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no spedes of vegetation but moss, sorrel, and scurvy 
.grass ? Whence does it arise, that the paper mulberry is 
found in the island of Lefoc^a, and in scarcely any other 
.of the Pacific islands ? Why is not the nutmeg, — so 
abundant in the Malaccas, — found in the other Indian 
islands ? And why is the anana of Hindustan, the flavour 
of which seems to be compounded of sugar, strawberries, 
■claret, and tose-wat^, and therefore so peculiarly worthy 
of transplantation, almost entirely confined to that country ? 
The Portuguese * introduced the papaw into the Malay 
Islands; and yet they have neglected to introduce many 
fruits into Portugal, which would flourish as <vell in that 
country as in any of thdr tropical settlements. The 
columbo root, which Ceylon distributes all over India, 
came originally from America ; and the cocoa is supposed 
to have been transported into the maritime parts of that 
continent fix>m some desert islands of the Indian coast; 
and yet the cinnamon continues riveted to Ceylon. 



VIII. 

The aoil, climate, and cultivation of Africa, and its 
islands, present many curious vegetable phenomena. Pine- 
apfdes, long supposed to be foreign to that continent, were 
found by Tuckey on the plains, where Europeans had 
never previously been. At the mouth of the Gambia, 
Park saw the orange and banana of the West In4ies : 
and yet not a single indigenous species, or any of the 
principal genera of plants, at St. Helena, are found in any 
part of the coast of Congo. Nor does the vegetation of 
that coast bear any resemblance to that of more Southern 

* Sumpkiufiy Herb. Aniboin. L p. t47. 
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Africa; while the plants of Egypt and Abyssinia bear a» 
little affinity to those of the Gambia, ^e Formosa, and' 
the Senegal. 

Chief of the plants, hitherto discovered on the Congo, 
are found to exist in the equinoctial parts of New Hol- 
land ; in Van Dieman^s Land ; the South of Europe ; 
and the North of Africa \ Some few, however, there are,- 
which have elsewhere been found only in Equinoctial 
America. The best plants on this coast are natives of 
other continents. From Asia ^ came the orange, the cane, 
the tamariDd, and the plantain : from Ammca the cap- 
sicum, the maize, the papaw, the tobacco, the cassava, 
and the pine-apple. Some plants^ as the begoniacea^, are 
found in the Isles of France, Bourbon, Ji^anna, and' 
Madagascar; and yet no researdi? has discovered them' 
on the neighbouring continent; nor are there any of the 
laurinse*, though they are found in Teneriffe and Ma- 
deira. 

IX. 

European science has searched the civilized world; 
but only a small portion of savage plants, if so they may 
be^called, are yet known ; for even the numerous species, > 
growing, in the new world, examined by Bonpland^ and 
Humboldt, form but a small portion of the v^table 
wealth of that magnificent continent. 

The coasts of New South Wales have yet beeni but. 

* Tuckey, p. 42S, 4to. • Ibid. 469. * A. D. 1818. 

'''Brown's Observations on Prof. Smith's Collection from Congo. — 
Tuckey, p. 464. Appendix, 4to. 

' Vide Nora Genera et Species Flantarum, quas in peregrinatione orbis 
nevi collegerunt^— Amat Bonpland et Alext de Humlwldt, 1815, Parisiis. 
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superfidaUy explored: the interior still less. But its 
v^etable wealth may, in some measure, be conceived 
from the circumstance, that it affords even to a superficial 
survey twelve species of the pultenea ; fourteen of the 
eucalyptus; seventeen of the hakea; twenty-one of the 
banksia ; and thirty-one of the melaleuca. While the 
Cape of Good Hope affords not only forty-nine species ci 
aloe, and fifty-five of the oxalis ; but seventy-four of the 
protea ; and not less than 304 species of heath. 

In 1763 Linnaeus reckoned 7,500 species of plants. 
In 1784, Murray, 9,000. In 1806, Person, 27,000. In 
1809, there were reckoned 44,000. And in 1816, M. 
Decandolle supposed them to amount to 50,<X)0 :-*-and 
as Spain, Dalmatia, Russia^ Turkey, Brazil, the north- 
west coast of America, the centre of Africa, New Hol- 
land, Thibet, China, Cochin China, and other countries 
have been but imperfectly examined, he supposes the 
number to exceed even 100,000. 

X. 

Some plants are exceedingly sc£(rce; and others are 
known only in particular places. Schomberg found in 
Caffraria a species of spotted ixia \ which bears a cluster 
of green flowers, something like an ear of com. Dr. 
Reynhaut, of Elmina Castle, found in the Aquapun coun-^ 
try a new species of aloe, of which the natives ma1ce 
thread ; — a citron with indented leaves; — and a tcee of a 
new genus, bearing flowers like tulips. He found also 
many unknown trees and shrubs; and he expresses a be- 
lief, that not one twentieth of the native plants are to be 
found in any other part of the African coast. 

* Maculata. Botan. Mag. 549. 789. 1285. 
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Pallas discovered a nondescript daffodil, having broad 
leaves, winged capsules, and a plurality of flowers, on the 
top of the mountainous ridge near Arsagar. Dr. Davy 
saw a tree, of the rhododendron genus, upon the peak of 
Adam, which is seen in no other part of the world. Upon 
the high mountains of the Caraccas, also, grows an 
extremely scarce and magnificent plant. It was named 
after the German poet, Freyherr Von der Liike. It is 
esteemed sacred ; and no one is permitted to take even a 
specimen of it. The Malabar camphor-tree ^ is found 
only in the islands of Borneo and Sumatra; — and Rum- 
phius^ observed, that those trees, which yield cassia, cin- 
namon, and clove bark, are seldom, if ever, found in the 
same countries. 

Logwood is a native of the East and West Indies ; but 
it grows nowhere so abundantly as in the Bay of Cam 
peachey. The mahogany-tree, also, though entirely un- 
known to the ancients, is a. native of the two Indian he- 
mispheres. There are two species ; the mahagoni, and the 
febrifuga^ ; the former peculiar to the West ; the latter to 
the East: — and it would, be difficult to ascertain with 
precision, whiph is the parent ; though probability assigns 
that honour to the former. 

XI. 

In Mexico there is a tree, the flower of which, before it 
has expanded, resembles the closed hand of a monkey ; 
when unfolded, the open hand. From this circumstance 

' Dryobalanops camphora. — Crawford's Indian Archipelago, vol i. 516. 

^ Herbarium Amboinense^ torn. 2. p. 66, 

^ Roxburgh's Plants of the Coast of Coromandel, 17. 
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it darived its name of chiranthodeddron* Not loil^ since 
there existed only one specimen of this tree in the known 
world. It grows, and has flourished, for many ages, in 
Toluca, a city of Mexico ; where it is esteemed sacred ; 
and whither persons travel from great distances in order 
to procure its flowers. This tree has been fully described 
l)y Larretequi^ a Mexican physician^ whose work, written 
ib' Spanish, has been translated into French by Mons. 
Lescallier. Previous to the year 1787 this was the only 
tree of its genus known to be in existent : but some 
botanists having visited Toluca in that year, they took 
dips, and planted them in the royal garden in Mexico, 
where one of them took root, and had grown in 1804 
to the height of forty-five feet. Humboldt and his- 
fHend Bonpland visited the paraiit tre6. They knew^of 
Brother but that in Mexieo;—- but from some indistimct 
aocf^iints, they thought it probable, that it might exist in 
some of the distant provinces of tliat country. 

XII. 

V 

It is curious, that New' South Wales shoilM be so 

abundant in native vegetative beings ; and Van Dieman'% 

• Land, its neighbour, so indigent of them ^ This island is- 

> The following works throw considerable light upon the subject of bota- 
nical geography : 

Linne's Colonis FUntarum. 

Stfomager, Tentamen Historiae Geographicse Vegetabilium'. 

Humboldt, De Distributione Geog^ Fhint.' 

Humboldt, des Lignes Isothermes et de la Distribution de la Chaleur sur le 
Globe. 

Wahlenberg's Introductions to the Flora Lapponica ; — Flora Carpathiae;— 
Flora Helvetica.-^With their respectiye Maps. 
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BO healthy that, at Hobarf s town, sixteen months have 
been known to pass away without a single funeral. It 
has streams and extensive tracts, free from timber ; exptic 
com and fruits flourish abundantly ; and yet not one na- 
tive edible fruit or vegetable has been eyer found in it. 

In Nootka Sound, Cook saw wild rose-bushes, rasp- 
berries, st^wberries, and wild gooseberries ; all natives 
of £urope: and yet it would be in vain to search through 
the whole continent of America for a heath j and not only 
not the rock-rose, which blossoms for a day, and has its 
leaves of so many different figures and shades, and petals 
of so many opposite colours ; but not a single rose tree 
has been found in the whole of South America. Nor is 
there a native honeysuckle in all Africa ; though both the 
European rose and the American jasmine flourish on the 
Congo. 

In Canada vines grow wild^ : in some parts of the Ohio 
state, they even run to the top of the largest maple-trees ; 
and at the French settlements of Galiopolis there are vine- 
yards, one * of which, in good seasons, produces not less 
than a thousand gallons of wine. It is curious to observe 
how distant the various species of the same genus vegetate 

Parrot on the Distribution of Plants in the Caucasus. 

Humbolcft on the Distribution of Plants in the New World. 

Brown's Observations on the Distribution of Plants. 

Wildenow*s Observations on the Differences between the Vegetation of 
Extratropical Regions in the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 

Decandolle*8 Memoir on the Geography of the Plants of France. 

Boue*s Thesis on the Geography of Plants, particularly those of Scotland. 

* The vitis vulpina; labrusca: arborea. — Vide Forster's Northern An- 
tiquities. 

• Palmer's Travels in America, p. 62.. 96. 
VOL. II. M 
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from each other* A few instances will sufficiently iHus- 
trate this reflection. There are fourteen species of the 
psoralea at the Cape; one at Madeira; one in Peru; one 
in Italy ; and one in the Levant. Of the eighteen spe- 
cies of elidirysum only one v^^etates in New Holland ; 
but of the starwort there are four; seven at the Cape; 
one among the Alps; one in Mount Caucasus; one re- 
spectively in France, Italy, and China; and not less than 
f]fty«nine in iy.merica. Of the mesembryanthemum it is 
equally curipua to observe, that, while one species has 
been found in Greece, and three in New HoUand, only 
one should have been found peculiar to the North of 
Africa (Egypt) ; while there are no less than 170 peculiar 
to the South. 

Some plants will naturalize in a prii][iitive manner; 
that is, without culture; only in peculiar temperatures. 
The lopezia, the scarlet-flowered justicaa, the pellucid 
pepper-plant, the tuberous commelina, and the purple 
shrub nycterum, indigenous to Mexico, will no more 
grow in Siberia, than the lily-*Ieaved bell-flower, apd the 
creeping.gypsc4)hila of Siberia, will blossom at the Cape. 
The auricula of the Alps^ and the rose-bay of Mount 
Caucasus, are never seen among the Andes or Cordilleras ; 
any more than the crenated convolvulus, the trailing 
cherry^ and the golden pancratium of Peru, are witnessed 
ip Kamschatka* 

In vain does a Japanese search among bis woodsi 
meadows, or gardens for the glaucous jasmine, the rose- 
coloured ixia, the mountain sword lily, and the blushing 
amaryllis. Still less will he find the fifty species of aloe ; 
the fifty-nine species of st^pella, or the three hundred 
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species of heath, which have emigrated fix>m the South 
of Africa to the botanical houses of France and England. 
If a botanist of Guiana should discover the marsh 
maiica, or the scariet nianettia, Uushing among those 
flofrers of Lapland, which spring up so magically upon 
the breaking up of the frost, and the mdting of the snow, 
he would be as much astiMiished, as the Laplander would 
be to. hear, that his moss andromeda or his diapensia wens 
common in Ethiopia* The orange-lhomed n^tshade, 
which is so beautiful in Madagascar, will n^ver bloom 
Qeartbe Finmark primrose ; nor will the various species 
of the bankoa, hakea, or dryandria of New Holland, grow 
near the flexuous honeysuckle, spindle4ree, or three*- 
leaved bumalda of Japan, 



CHAPTER XIV. 



The manner, in which distant islands become planted 
with trees, shrubs, and flowers, is exceedingly curious. 
The Pacific Islands afford instances, from which the 
various methods may be successfully developed. How 
European and American fruits came to be naturalized in 
some of those islands is suffidently obvious. Some have 
been carried thither by accident; some for delight; and 
others for subsistence. Some have been mixed with other 
seeds ; and thus been transported against the will and 
wish of the transporters; as darnel amongst rye, and 
melilot amongst wheat. Cook planted the pine-apple and 
melon in Eooa; on Christmas.Islaad yams and cocoas; 

M 2 
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on Lefooga melons, pumpkins, and Indian com. Van^ 
couver planted water-cresses and vine-cuttings in New 
Holland ; on the Island-of .Cocos peas, beans, apples, me- 
lons, and peach-stones. Captain Colneth had previously 
left a variety of garden-seeds. On other islands he had 
also introduced the almond. Wilson planted the bread- 
fruit-tree on thePalmerstone Islands. This tree, so abund- 
ant in its useful qualities, is yet held in little esteem in 
the islands of India ^ In Otaheite successive navigators 
have introduced various species of plants and vegetables : 
and other islands have been benefited in a similar manner. 

But the mode, in which these islands became rich in 
what we now call native plants, is a subject of some dif- 
ficulty. Let us endeavour to explain it. 

One of the circumstances, on which Columbus and his 
crew founded their hopes of being near land, was that of 
the Nigna taking up a branch, the red berries of which 
were as fresh, as if they had been taken immediately from 
the tree. Philips, also, in his voyage to Botany Bay, saw 
a great number of cocoa-nuts, floating at a great distance 
from shore °. And Captain Tuckey ^ found several floating 
patches of reeds and trees, forty leagues from the African 
coast. Near one of the Aleutian Islands Lieutenant 
Kotzebue picked up the log of a camphor-tree : and fell 
in with an iceberg, having a portion of its surface lined 
with earth ; in which grew trees and other vegetable sub- 

' Crawford's Indian Archipelago, i. p. 413. 
* Near Cape Musseldom the Indians throw cocoa-nutSy flowers, fruits, 
and branches into the sea, in order to insure a quick passage, and a safe 
voyage. 

' Narrative, p. SS* 4to. 
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stances. There were, alsoythe large remains of an animal, 
which he supposed to have been the mammoth. The 
violence of the floods, too, frequently detach large pieces 
of land from the Sumatra shores, which, formed into 
islands, float to a great distance in the sea. 

IL 

The Canadians had formerly a custom of planting large 
trees on the ice. These remained the whole winter ; and 
being evergreen, you frequently appear, says Aubery ', 
to be travelling through an avenue of pines. These, on 
the melting of the snow, float down to the sea. From the 
western shores, also, of America pines float to the Pacific 
Islands. An instance of which is afforded by the cir- 
cumstance of two large canoes having been made of pine 
at Mowee and Attowai. The pine, as a living tree, is 
unknown in those islands. Indeed the American rivers, 
both north and south, during the time of their respective 
inundations, carry an inconceivable quantity of logs, 
weeds, shrubs, and plants, down to the ocean. Large 
trees, too, of American growth are frequently picked up 
on the beach in the Azores. On the same coast, previous 
to the time of Columbus, a new continent and a new race 
of men were indicated by the appearance of a bamboo^, 
and two dead bodies, having features and complexions 
widely differing from those of any men, at that time 
known. The rivers of Italy, in the same manner, dis- 
charge large quantities of chestnuts, acorns, and cypress- 
nuts into the Adriatic ; which are afterwards [Hcked up 

' Trav. i. p. 108. 
^ Munorz. Hist, del Nuevo Mundb/1. iu ss. 14. 
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6a the coasts oTOreece and Africa; and not unfrequently 
on the AoreB of Spain. 

After violent storms ambergrease is picked up on dbe 
shores of Ireland ; and coooa^-nuts on the beach of the 
North Seas. On the Shetland and Orkney Islands are 
oocarionally thrown up fruits, belonging to the torrid 
hemisphere of America ; on the shores of the Hebrides 
seeds from Jamaica i and on those of Ferro and Gomera, 
plants fitxn St« Domingo. Seeds, cast on the coasts of 
Ireland and Norway S ^lU sometimes take root and 
flourish. This is one method, of which Nature avails her- 
self, in propagating plants. But she has adopted other 
methods, not less effective, though more mjrsterious. 

III. 

Some plants float from one end of the globe to the 
other. The trumpet-grass, seen off the Cape, is torn, fc» 
the most part, ftom the South African shores ; but others 
are wafted fiiom the American continent. The pisda 
•traliotes float on pools, ditches, and rivers in Java. Its 
roots take but little or no hold of the ground. The mft- 
line weeds, that compose the grassy sea in the Atlantic, 
have neither roots nor fibres. They vegetate, as they 
float along, bearing green and red berries, harbouring 
a multitude of insects. There is also a plant in Chili % 
and a similar one in Japan, called the '^ flower of the idr/' 
This appellation is given to it, because it has no root, 
«id is n^er fixed to the earth. It twines round a dry 
tree, or sterile rock. Each shoot produces two or thrde 

' LinnKus. — Colonie Flint p. S. -^Atnaenitat. Academ. 1. riiu 
' Molina, i. p. S16. iii netU. ' 
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flowers like ^ lily ; white, tra^spKrent^ ami odoriferous. 
It is cftpabte of bdng tratisported two or three hundred 
utiles ; liffd it vegetates us it travds, suspended on a twigv 

Matiy plunts have a dduble faculty of propagation. 
The testuoa ovina has th» property. When it grows in 
a val^, or upon a plain, its seeds ripen, fall5 and v^iate 
in the manner of other plants. But when it grows upon 
the tops of fnountain% where it finds a difficulty in ripen- 
ing its seeds, it becomes a viviparous plant The gerni 
shoots into blade in^ the cup ; falls io the ground ; takes 
toot ; and bec(^ine$^ the mothet of others, having the sanie 
remai^kable property. 

Some seeds are thrown by the force of the i^orf, which 
iti sodie pia<)es rises even to the height of ten fathoms. 
Lifted So high in air, the winds separate them, as they 
dei^nd^ from the particles of water, with whidi they rose^ 
and waft them to the internal parts of the ittendi Some 
plants in the Pacific islands were probably originally ma- 
rine. Cast upon the shore, they have vegetated : these 
have produced seeds, which, being carried by winds or 
birds higher from the sea, have accommodated them- 
selves to the soil, in which they were thus accidentally 
thrown ; and during ^ series of propagations have gra- 
dually assumed characters not originally belonging to 
them. 

The nyidpiiaea alba has, profaaUy, b6en the patri- 
art^h df many plants, now difiering in shape and haUtt 
fimol kselfi This vegetable, like many otber aquatic 
fdMtii, at thd time of fldwering^ riseil to the surface of the 
water: in the morning it expands its blossoms, and to- 
wards evening closes them again. 
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Many trees, such as the oak, beech, and haze), are 
planted by squirrels and ravens; and the dnnamon of 
Ceylon and Malabar are propagated by the Pompadour' | 

jngeon ; which drops the fruit, as it is carrying it to its 
young. Some weeds are disseminated by the winds ; as 
mosses, fungi, and mucor. The leather cup has a seed 
so small, that it is almost imperceptible. Tlus, and 
many seeds of similar minuteness, are conveyed in the 
leaves and trunks of trees. Some are fixed by the winds 
to the coats of animals; the feathers of birds; the sid^ 
of ships ; and others to the backs of insects. Some seeds 
have spedes of feathers, which enable them to be sus* 
tained in the atmosphere to a great distance. The rori- 
dula dentata has leaves covered with fine hairs, and a 
glutinous substance, to which small insects adhere ; and 
their eggs are in consequence wafled to wherever that 
plant is carried. 



CHAPTER XV. 



T has often been a subject for surprise, in what man- 
ner noxious plants and animals have been transported 
from one country to another ; not only distant by land, 
but separated by vast oceans. The isle of Amsterdam, 
forming part of East Greenland ^ has nmther insects nor 
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* Browa's lUust. tab. xix. 
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reptiles : but this may be accounted for by the circum- 
stance, that it has neither springs nor rivers. The man 
of war bird soars in the air like a kite, to. which it is 
similar in shape though not in colour ; having a black 
body with a red neck. Its eye is so keen, that it can 
see fish on the surface of the ocean ; it descends ; and 
after seizing its prey, without scarcely touching the water 
with its bill, mounts as swiftly as it had descended. 
This bird can traverse the ocean from island to 
island; because it can not only fly, but maintain itself 
upon its voyage. The same observation applies to the 
petrel. This bird, named after St. Peter, because though 
it is actually upon the wing, it seems to walk upon the 
water, transports itself firom one end of the ocean to the 
other. It has long legs ; is about the size of a swallow ; 
spouts oil from its nostrils ; and mostly forebodes a storm. 
It is seen in almost every sea ; alike insensible to storms ; 
to the heat of the tropics, and the rigour not only of the 
Arctic but of the Antarctic Pole. But whence does it 
arise, that the house and garden spider of Europe, — an 
insect unknown in Ireland, — ^is yet found in the Loo-choo^ 
Islands? These insects are enabled by their circular 
membrane to walk upon walls and roofs ;« and the latter 
has the power of suspending itself from tree to tree, and 
across; but it has no power of flight, as many other 
insects have. 

The boa constrictor is not only known in Ceylon, but 
in Java; and yet it is not ampbiUous. By what means 
could this dreadful animal find its way to islands, so 
distant.^ This is the more surprising, when we con- 
sider^ that the rattlesnake of America is unknown in 
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die UB&e Utitudes in other ooantri^: wb^e the va* 
pours they eimt, and spread ffix>und them> and whidi 
affect animals in suth a ottrious manner, would, in those 
dimates, equally assist th^tti in their plans of subsisrtence. 
Among the Hottentots, too, there is a sn&ke^ belted 
tvilh black) red, and yellow colours, which, when se^ti 
in the night, beecHnes luminous and looks like fire. 
This animal would embelKsh the midnight landscapes of 
Austral Aj»a ; and yet it is there nowhere to be found. 

11. 

In respect to pdtonous plants. These vegetables pro- 
pagate widi still greato' dkicUlty. It has been assert^, 
that tio animal will eat food, that in its natural state is 
iiljttrious to it Instinct, they say, if tiot cyisrelish, will 
t^aeh the animal to atoid it In Europe we see ftecjuent 
instandas to the contrary. In Africa th6 fact is still 
m»^ ei^dait ; for the cattle, north of the Cape, ar6 eit- 
ttemely partial to the amaryltis distkba^ which almost 
iitfdlibly kUIs them. With the bulb of this plant the 
^oahmen poiion tbdr arrows. There, also, is a plaiit, 
odbd the etiphoii^ja, which is of such a poisoiiouS na-^' 
tuf^^ that if some branches are tht^own into the fountains, 
where the anunds on the Orangie River drink, it has so 
poii%rftd an e&ct upon them, that they die \h less thitn 
an hour afterwards. It is succulent, and gi'otrs ij6 th6 
height of fifteen feet* Witih this plimt, also, thd tlotten- 
tota > poison their arrows ; its juice being tnixed Up with 
a species of caterjnllar, that grows upon another plant. 

■ PifUrsM'it Tniv. in AfrleA, 4to. p. 62* 1700. 
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It is curious that the flesh/ of thdse animalis^ vhich dk 
of this poison, is not in the sftunllest degree itijuted. 

In Java there are sev^al y^etable poisons. From 
the sap of the oopas is prepared a substatice, equal to the 
strongest animal pi»sdns. There have been many £kblel5 
relative to thii^ tree. That it exists is certain; but 
shrubs aiid plants grow round it ; and no barrenness is 
observed iti its ndghbouriiood. When it is felled, thei^ 
is, certliinljr, an ef&uVia from its juices, which mi± with 
the atmosphere, and produce cutaneous eruptions. But 
the Dutch account is undoubtedly fabulous^^ The most 
poisonous of all tf ees, however, is the tshettik of the 
«ame island* It is far tnore fatal in its effects tbeui the 
oopos^ It grows in deep black mould, iii the midst of 
almost inaoces^ble fot^ts. This tree has found no op«- 
pwtUnity of propag£tting out of its own isLanjl. 



■"•' I I I .pi'M" 



CHAPtER XVL 

That crocodiles should be found to exist in Egypt, m 
America^ iii Jav% and many parts of the East^ may be 
accounted for, ance they are amphibious ; but why i$ 
the shawl goat, so useful and so numerous north of 

» tatettoti*ft I'ttV. in Africt, 4to. p. 171. 

• Vid. Transact, ef lit. tnd Plnl0to{iii» Sodety «f B«CirVi«F vol. ViL The 

reader may ikexe tee some curious experiments^ in legBxi, to the iStUrfe and 

strength of its poison on aninu^— Yid. also lUffles' Hist JaVtiv vol i. p. 48. 

' Horseiield Bati^vian Lit. and FhU. Transact, vol vii. 
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the Himaylah mountains, known in no other country 
than in Tartary ? Near the lake of Manasanawara they 
are used by the nadves as beasts of burden. When 
laden, they will dimb the most difficult places without 
hesitation; but they are timid, when descending steep 
precipices; they are short-legged, and of a compact 
form; and even over abrupt roads will travel five cos * a 
day. This animal would be exceedingly useful in other 
mountainous countries, as well as in those, behind the 
empire of Nepaul. 

In the island of Pangesani* are thick forests of palms, 
in which are a great number of squirrels : and in Nut- 
meg Island are a vast multitude of glow-worms, and 
spiders of different forms and colours. Here, too, 
are large evergreens, the roots of which are buried in 
calcareous stones ; several species of fig-trees ; the beau- 
tiful Barringtonia speciosa; mosses; ferns; and many 
para^tical plants. Uniting, as it were, by its produc- 
tions, Europe to Asia ; and Africa to America. On the 
coast of California are found the most beautiful univalve 
shells in the world. Their lustre is even superior to 
mother of pearl; appearing through a transparent var- 
nish of livid blue, like lapis lazuli. There are, also, fine 
idiells found on the Papua and Molucca Islands^ Off 
the coast of New Guinea are found shells ^ 258 pounds 
in weight ; and on that of Celebes are cockles so large, that 
they afford an ample meal for the satisfaction of seven or 
eight men. Thus though poisonous and noxious animals 

' Vid. Moorcroft*s Journey in Little Thibet— Asiat. Researches, vol. xii. 
' D*EntreGasteux*s Voyage in Search of La Perouse, voLil. p. SI 6. 
3 Vid. Dafflpier, vol. iii. part iii. p. 106. Vol i. p. 449. 
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and plants find meanis to propagate themselves to coun- 
tries, thousands of itiiles apart, shells and cockles like 
those, we have alluded to, beautiful and useful as they 
are, are unknown to islands even in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

11. 

That pacos and lamas should not be fouud north of 
the Line, though the Cordilleras of the north have the 
same climate and temperature as those of the south, is 
not to be wondered at, since the herbage^, on which 
they feed, is nowhere to be found north of the Line. 
The wonder would be, that the same herbage is not 
found in the same description of climate, did we not re- 
flect, that though the atmosphere may have the same 
temperature, the soils of the two regions may be of a 
very different quality. 

On the coast of Guinea asses ^ are found much larger 
than horses. In no other country are they so. The Don- 
gola^ horses, on the same continent, are, on the con* 
trary, the most perfect in the world ; being beautiful and 
symmetrical in their parts ; nervous and elastic in their 
movements ; and docile and affectionate in their manners. 
One of these horses was sold, in 1816, at Grand Cfuro, 
for a sum equivalent to a thousand pounds. 

The coast of Guinea is remarkable for its animals: 
among which are porcupines, wild boars, jackals, tigers, 
elephants, crocodiles, large snakes, and ants of a prodi- 

* Call^ Yeho and Xarava* — Present State of Peru, 4to. 1805. p. 50. 
* Bosnian, p. 228. ed. 1721. 'In Nubia. 
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gpoiu sue* Tbefe were, also, at cme tinie, not less tluai 
100,000 apes of differ^it species. Now in the midst of all 
these numerous and powerful enemies, we should fancy, 
that the most helpless of all animals could have no power 
of security or existence ; and yet the Sloth has not only 
the power of living, but of propagating. On some parts 
of this coast, too. Nature seems to have inverted her plan, 
by making men woolly and the sheep hairy. On the 
Tartarian side of the Himaylah range she has, also, 
elothed the cow with an undercoat of wool or fur, as fine 
and soft as that of beavors. 

The camelopard is not seen out of Afirica: neither is 
the humming bird witnessed out of America; though 
some repcnrt it is to be seen in Java. Why has Nature 
denied this beautiful Inrd to other countries of the same 
latitude; when it b^ enabled the bee, which it so much 
resembles in outward appearance, to travel into almost all 
countries? 

In one of the Philippine islands are an incredible 
number of bats; so large that their wings extend iix)m dbc 
to seven fi^et from tip to lip. In the evening, as soon as 
the sun has set, vast numbers of them collect like bees, 
and direct their course to Mindanao. They return re- 
gularly every morning. As these bats are seen in few other 
places, we should almost be tempted to suppose, thift 
Nature had resolved upon signalizing these idands with 
some of the most curious of hex caprices: as she has, by 
the formati(m of so many unique animals, on the con- 
tinent of New Holland, 
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III. 

Mpokeys, i^pe% elephants, camels, and tigers, are not 
able» generally, to propagate out of their natural lati* 
tude$; nor have the Mamelukes of the Caucasus pQW?r 
to propagate in Egypt; npr will Egyptian plants pro^ 
pagate in Tartary : Nature having adapted peculiar ax\u 
mals and plants to particular soils and latitudes. In 
hot countries, we are told, animals are more wild, more 
dreadful, bolder^ and more ferocious, th^ in temperate 
ones. And yet in Apierica, Nature, under the same 
sun, seems to have rela^^ed fron^ th^ severity of this dis- 
cipline. Kemarkable for the majesty of its vegetable 
forms, the New World not on^ presents tp an i^uropefui 
a new climate, but new flowcars and plants; pew fossils, 
i^ells, and fishes; and new reptiles, insects, and zoo- 
phites. It exhibits, also, to the stroi^^r^ astonish- 
ment, no|t Qply new birds ^d quadrupeds, but a new 
finpfunQpt. Another pole pre9?nts it^f instead of the 
po^th : and shadows point to the ^uth. Cassiopeia, the 
Itear, the Pleiades, and the northern oonstellatiops «re 
no loiig^ witnessed at pight : and the soul sinks, as it 
w^re, in the cpptemplation of the vastpess and magni- 
$i^nce of Nature. 

On th^ small rock of St. Hel^nii are plants nowhere 
else seen. In forpiing thifi inland, did Nature foniakei 
her general plan to adopt a peculiar one ? or bav^ tb^m 
plaQtd emerged from th^ womb of th^ sen, by iirhieh the 
island is surrounded, ts^ken root pq the ^hore, and their 
^s carried by n,arinebiras up to the cliftsF 

The crow is truly and solely a citizen pf the world- 
It flies in every zone ; and feeds in almost every pro- 
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vince of the world : but plants are stationary ; at least 
they can move only by imperceptible degrees. Birds 
may carry their seeds, and winds may wail their pollen : 
but though birds and winds can steal the seeds of flowers, 
plants, and certain trees, they cannot carry the cocoa- 
nut; nor can they waft the root either of the plantain or 
the palm. 

IV. 

Ten days journey from Lima, in the valley of Pam- 
panatico, there is a caterpillar, which the Indians call 
Sustillo ^. This insect has the power of weaving a web, 
five feet in length ; a web, which is subsequently used 
for paper. It is a spedes of silk-worm, and is bred upon 
the pacae tree. The web is formed with the greatest 
regularity; and is remarkable for its lustre and con* 
sistency. Now as this insect is so useful in its web, it 
may naturally be inquired, why it has not been able to 
spread itself, as well as the caterpillar, which appears to 
have little use but that, involving destruction. How 
came mangoes, which grow in America; grapes, that 
luxuriate in Europe ; parrots, that people the woods of 
Madagascar; and green turtle, that viat the shores of 
the West Indies, to be found in the isles of Condore, on 
the coast of Cochin-China? and why, »nce they have 
thus borrowed from the four quarters of the world, why 
have not those islands repaid the obligation, by propa- 
gating a tree, they possess, which exudes a jUice, that if 
boiled beeoihes tar, and if boiled,long becomes pitch ? 

» Vid. Father Calancha'i Hist, of Peru, lib. i. p. 66— State of Peru, 4to. 
p. 346. 1805. 
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That in the plains from the Oroonoko to the lake 
of Maracaybo there should be 90,000 mules, 180,000 
' horses, and 1,200,000 oxen, when, two hundred years ago, 
mules, horses, and oxen were entirely unknown in those 
plains; and that in the pampas of Buenos^ Ayres there 
should be also 3,000,000 of horses and 12,000,000 of 
cows, is no subject for surprise ; because we know, that 
the Spaniards introduced those animals into those coun- 
tries. Numerous as these herds are, the attentive inves- 
tigator is not so much astonished at their number, as he is 
in reflecting, that, though many of the plants and animals 
of the old world ate found in the new one, in South 
America an indigenous rose-tree is totally unknown : the 
omissions of Nature being, somedmeSj even as wonderful 
as her propagations. 

V. - 

If you inquire of a naturalist, why the turnip of Sweden 
should be indigenous to that country, he will answer, 
" because it is peculiarly adapted to the climate and the 
soil.*" If you inquire of him, why it was not originally 
planted by Nisiture on the continent of New South Wales, 
he will reply, " the soil is too arid and the climate too 
intense." , But if you inquire of the cultivator of this very 
plant, at New South Wales, where it has recently be^n 
ititkiduced^ whether the seed has sprung up arid pros- 
pered, he will inform you, that it has not only sprung up, 
biit that its top grows to the height of six feet * ; and that 
its root has even arrived to the weight of thirty pounds^ 

'Sydney Gazette, April, 1816. 
VOL. li. >^ 
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Thus we find, that some phots improve by being trans- 
jdaated to a country and climate, which would appear to 
be naturally and decidedly unfitted for it 

The dragon-tree is not only a native of the East Indies^ 
but there is on^ species in the South Sea islands; several 
in those of France and Bourbon; one peculiar to the 
West Indies ; one to the Cape ; and another to China. 
Now all these spedes, doubtless, sprung from one original 
stock; and it is difficulty if not imposaUe^ to point out 
which is the primeval plant; and which is the primeval 
country. 

That swallows could, by d^prees, be settled in Europe^ 
and that they could be weaned, partially, if not aitirdy, 
from their emigrating halnts, is not to be lightly objected 
to. That they will live throughout, the winter in Eq^^ 
hnd is evident from the experiment of Pearson; who 
kept several of them in a cage. These birds sang their 
song regularly through the winter ; and lived three or 
four years; moulting every seascm soon after Christmas; 
and were exhibited in 1786 to the Natural Society. 

On the coast of Peru, particularly near the Isle of St. 
Clara, is the cat-fish ; the fins of whidi are voiomous : 
several Indians, having b^n pridced with them» lost the 
use of thw limbs, and others lost th^ lives. Itis found 
also in the Straits of Malacca, and it is fiu: from being of 
a disagreeable flavour. This fish, then, is found at two 
places many thousand miles apart; and yet not in the 
neighbouriiood of islands, east or west, by which it may 
bejsuiqposed to have origmally directed its course. It is 
curious^ too, that the medusa should be so rare in its 
latitudinal seas; ^ince there is nothing to obstruct its 
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progress on the voyage ; for it is so poisonousy that none 
of the fish tribe will venture .to attack it. ^ 

VI. 

Beurls are disoorered in seveml seas ; and, being found 
in the shell of an oyster, no one has yet been iftble to ex- 
plain the manner, in which it is formed. The fcdiowing 
circumstance may, however, one day perhaps lead to some 
probable conjecture, in respect to it At Sydney ^ a party, 
while at supper, on opening an oyster, beheld a fish of 
about two inches, curled up, in tlie bed of the late in- 
habitant of the shell. It sprung upon the table, and was 
preserved alive several hours. This fish, whidi was 
found to be cartilaginous, had, no doubt, destroyed the 
oyster. When placed between the sun and the eye it 
appeared perfectly transparent ; and the body had stripes 
of brown and yellow, forming altogeUier a very beautiful 
little aninmL That this fish, residing in a foreign shell, 
might, had the oyster been able to destroy it, instead of the 
fish destroying the oyster, have become a pearl, by some, 
secret operation of Nature, is not probable $ but that some 
aqueous ahiinal may intrude itself into the shell, and there 
crystaBize, is not impossible. And here we may stop to 
observe some peculiarities of Nature in respect to fishes. 

^ In the Lake Fdconie ( Japan)^ which is surrounded by 
mountains, and was finrmed by an earthquake, are the 
salmon and the hetring^ of the Baltic. In what inannett 
could they possibly come there .'^ In a stream^, which 

' ^ Sydney Gazette, 1817. ■ Stroemings.— Kaempfer. 

^ Burckbardt, TraTels in NuUa, p. 498, 4to. 
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empties itself into the ]^ile in the Aloa country, is a fish 
without scales. It is not seen in the Nile ; and yet a spedes 
of it is found in Asia Minor. The Caspian is insulated, as 
it were, in the bosom of a rast continent, and yet fishes are 
common to that sea and the Mediterranean! Seals, also, 
are in great numbers ; and sturgeons are so plentiful, that 
they sell for 1,760,405 rubles every year. 

VIL , 

The maize and the pine-apple, the papaw and the to- 
bacco, of Africa, are said to have come originally fitHn 
America : and the tamarind and sugar-cane from Amu 
But in what manner they were introduced no probable 
conjecture has been formed. The dnnamon-tree, too, is 
very remarkable in its emigrations* This vegetable is 
found in Ceylon % Malabar, Sumatra, Tonqmn, Cochin- 
China, Caubul, Borneo, Timor, the Ixxvchoo Archi- 
pelago, Floris, Tobago, and the Philippine Islands. It 
grows, also, in the Isles of Bourbon and Mauritius^: 
the Brazils ; the Sichelle Islands ; Jamaica, and Guada- 
loupe. In 1T72 it was introduced from the Isle of France 
into Guiana ; and since that time into the Antilles. Now 
it would not be very diflicnlt to account for the appearance 
of this tree in so many distant longitudes ; - since, besides 
those, in which man is known to have had a'sUuie, birds 
might propagate its seed into some regions; and the 
tides might navigate its roots and even its tnink to the 

^ Vide MarshaU, Detcrlpt Lanu Cmnamonum. 
* The true spioe-tree was not introduced into this island till Sir R. Farquhar 
procured a few plants from the botanical garden at Calcutta of the species 
' cultivated in Ceylon for eicportation, early in 1818. 
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shored of others^ But why has h«eath bj^en ent^^Iy d0iiied 
to the; western regions ? For with the exception of ^ 
dwarf species, found in Baffin^s Bay, it is totally un- 
known (in a najdve state) in both the continents. We 
shall be told by botanists, that there is no soil adapted for 
its culture ; and by the naturalist,. that there is no animal 
to feed upon its leaves. The traveller, however, will in- 
ibrm us, that there is in Apierica the very climate, to which 
it is accustomed; and not only the climate but the.soil in 
which it is a^usjtomed to vegetate; and abundance of 
^uiimalsy th^t would delight in it^ herbage, * 

VIII, 

Some animals are wafted by the drifting of panoas. In 
desert islands where there are no quadrupeds but rats, 
fragments of canoes have been observed, ^ stranded on tl^s 
.shores. Those canoes were probably the media, by which 
thos0 animals were conveyed. Many vegetables of the 
Friendly and Society adorn the Sandwich Islands ; though 
many leagues distant. Islands, situate from the fiftieth 
to the fifty-fifth degree of latitude, have the same beast$, 
birds, fishes, and shells, that are found upon the Kurili 
.Islands: and those, from the fifty-fifth to the sixtieth 
degree of latitude S have many animals, that are found 
on the peninsula of Kamschatka. 

Bears, foxes, ermines *, seals, and walruses ; wild fowl ; 

^ SUehlius' Account of the New Northern Archipelago, p. 18. 
' The elk, I believe, has never been seen on any one of these islands. In 
Europe it is found between the fifty-third and sixty-fourth degrees of north 
latitude; in America between the forty-fourth and fifty-third degrees ; in Asi» 
between the forty-fifth and sixty-first 
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the spawn of liver-fish, and the eggsof northeni birds, are 
carried to distant longitudes and latitudes by ice islands. 
Of these islands there are two spedes ; — one composed of 
sea water; the other of fresh water. The former kinds 
are white, and have little transparency: the latter blue, 
and so dear, that objects may be seen to a oonmd^'aUe 
depth* These are mostly formed on the sides of rocks, 
jutting over seas or large rivers. They melt in summ^, 
at the lower extremities, by the influence of the sun, and 
the mcnsture of the waves below. Thus undermined, 
their bulk becomes too ponderous for their base: they 
break; and, falling into the river or sea, float; and 
being joined by others, unite and form themselves into 
islands of vast length, breadth, and height And not un- 
frequently sail with the winds, currents, and tides, from 
the arcdc cirde to the utmost extremity of the temperate 
zone. Exhilndng, as they sail along, upon a minute sur- 
vey, innumerable combinations— -occasioned by the s|»By 
of the sea, the mists, and the snows, — of towns, dties, and 
villages; trees, and flowers ; ruins, uid palaces ; andmy- 
riads of forms before unknown, even to the imagination. 

The mountains of ice, which are composed of fresh 
water, are not unfrequently incorporated with soil, stones, 
and brushwood ; and covered with the eggs of those bkds, 
which frequent the coasts, from which they Fall \ The 

* In one of the Dutch Toyages to Neya Zembla, the captun ascended a 
laige iceberg, on the top ^ which were a conddenble quantity of earth, and 
forty birda* tgga *. It may here be remarlced, that museoms are yery de- 
ficient in the eggi of birds. A complete collection of all the known speaas 
would be exceedingly curious. 



• Voy. of Dutch to the North, vol m. p. 46. 
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salt water islands bear sea weeds ; spawn ; ^d liot un^ 
frequently bears, foxes^ and ermihe. In the north of 
Iceland^, the oold splits the calcined mountains, from 
which lai^ masses fall in detached pieces, and roll preci- 
pitately into the sea, like waterfalls. The approach of 
ioe islands is indicated by the bluish lustre, which ap- 
pears in the horizon. They are often covered, too» with 
an immense number of seals and sea calves^ which are 
seen rolling and sporting in the snow, and seem by no 
means terrified at the apjHoach of either men or ships: 
reminding the voyager of those lines of Cowper, which he 
puts into the mouth of Alexander Selkirk, 

The beasts, that roam over the plain^ 

Hy foKm with indiflbrenee see : 
They are so unacquainted with maut 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

IX. 

Professor Smith saw several islands, floating from the 
African rivers, which, upon inspection, he found to beiur 
reeds, resembling the donax ; a species of agrostis ; and 
some branches of justiciar with the roots of mangrove and 
papyrus. There were, also, in the midst of them, several 
small animals^; which are found^ also, floating on the 
Grassy Sea \ ^ 

Reptiles are probably propagated to distant regions 
by their eggs, or embryos, being casually dropt on the 
sea shore, at low ebb, and borne away by the return- 
ing tides* Some insects are transported on the backs, 
and in the intestines of animals : others in their skins. 
The hair-worm lives not only in the earth, on the leaves 

> FremiiiTilley Voyage to the North Pole, p. 12. 

• Journal — ^Tuckey, p. 259. 

9 ScyUaea Pelagica.— Cancer Minutus.^— Lophius Histrio. &c &c. 
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of trees, and in the water, but in the bodies of beetles: 
while large flies enter tbe ears of elks, in the Lapland 
forests ; and take up their winter quarters in their heads. 

Vipers, are easy of transportation; since they possess 
such a faculty of abstinence, that some species will remain 
even six months without food. Canadian bears, also, frtv 
quendy live without sustenance so long, that many persons 
believe^ they can live by licking their own paws. It is ex- 
ceedingly curious, that in Ireland there is neither a mole, 
a spider, nor any venomous reptile or insect.. The. weevil, 
in the same manner, will not live in Van Dieman^s Land : 
in which island grows the cedar (huon pine), which has 
the property of repelling insects. The cochineal has been 
found extremely diflicult to transplant. It is remarkable 
that though insects are the most liable to corruption of 
all animals, the cochineal never spoils. It has, therefore, 
been preserved for ages. 

X. 

The spawn of some fishes are propagated by aquatic 
birds : some of which even void the fishes, they have 
gorged, without any change in the fishes themselves. 
Eels are thus transported. Cranes swallow them alive ; 
and void them alive' ; and thus fish-ponds are frequently 

^ Hiif if not more extnordinuy, than that worms should be capable of 
living not only- in the in^dnes of the human bo4y» but in those of qua- 
drupeds, birds, seals*, and other fishes. The teeth of Laplanders f are corr 
roded by worms ; and a woman of Sweden \ once bred a quantity of flies in 
her nose. 

* Genus Eschinorhyncs. — Freminvil]& p. 6. 
• f Acerb], ii. p. 290. 4to. 

t Memoirs of the Swedish Academy. 
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stocked in a manner very mysterious to their proprietors. 
The ostrich will eat wood, stones, glass, and pieces of 
iron; and void them whole. The polypus frequently 
swallows a polypus ; which afterwards issues from its 
body, perfect and uninjured. The ocythoe polypus takes 
up its residence in the shell of a nautilus; and in this 
manner is conveyed from one coast to another. 

If some plants have riveted partialities to peculiar soils^ 
some insects have equal partialities to particular plants. 
The cochineal is wedded, as. it were, to the fig«*tree ; the 
aphis to beans, peas, and rose-trees; the musk-beetle to 
willows; the papilio macjiaoti to fennel; the phalaraa 
grossulatriata to currant bushes ; the phinx licustri to 
poplar, privet, and lilac leaves ; and the sphinx iatropos to 
jessamine and love apple. There is a small red msect, 
too, which seems to be almost entirely devoted, to the 
violet. These insects emigrate with the plants, to which 
they are attached. 

The teuthredo insects proceed from the galls of willow, 
beech, hoUy, hairy hawkweed, and ground ivy: while 
the leptura insect of Finland , lies concealed in the corolla 
of the globe-flower. The caterpillar, which changes to 
the phalaena tortrix, and the hawkmoth, emigrate with 
the woodbine. The former curls itself up in its leaves ; 
and the latter hovers over its blossoms of an evening, 
and e^^tracts h(xiey from the bottom of its nectarium. 
Most shrubs and trees have particular species of the 
aphis attached to them: all varying in size, structure, 
mid manners ; and were we to enumerate the whole, we 
should enumerate almost every spedes of tree and shrub, 
now in existence. 
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Someimeets are ptopagated bjrthe atmoBpheie : for 
the atmospbere is a temporaiy reoeptade for many small 
aquatic and terrestrial seeds ; atid for the ^gs of infieets, 
and impeicepcUde ammalailety which, having surfiK»s re- 
sembling feathers, are easily wafted. Saussiire- saw two 
butterflies on Mont Blanc; and a lady-bird once flew 
against my fine on the circular balustrade of St. PauTs 
iTBth Hn il 

Many insect^ and even birds, are doubtless carried 
liiroagh die air by trade-winds. Others float upon the 
ocean; are pa^ed up by marine birds; and afterwards 
dischaiged, entire on the islands upcm which they rest : 
as aoaae birds do fish. It is curious here to remark, that 
die heat and strength of pepper are even qualified, and 
thou^t to be much better, finim pasBing through die 
body of a toucan. 

XL 

Bees were not originally natives of New England. 
Tlie first planters never saw any: but the Elnglish 
having introduced them to Boston, in 1670, they have 
mult^lied in the United States beyond aU power of cal* 
cdadotti 

There is no data to prove^ diat bees are known in die 
Soudi Sea islands; but in Hammock, one of the Hiilip- 
pines, die dnef sulgect tot bsrter is bees* wax. Bees 
were introduced to New South Wales in 1809. Two 
hives were taken fi!om England; but the bees in one of 
diem were stdR)cated by the melting of the wax, in cross- 
ing ihh Line. They were introduced into Cuba by 
some families, who, after the peace of Versailles, came 
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iVom St. Augustitie^s, Ance 1784 : and yet, in 179S, the 
fsettlers exported not less than 1!0,000 arrobs of wax. In 
1796, there were 212 barrels of honey and 1854 arrobs 
t)f white wax exported from the Havannah^ to Buenbs 
Ayres. 

The yellow butterfly, and the little black and white 
butt^y, came from China : the Uadt species from the 
West Indies. About thirty-five years smoe, too, a mealy 
insect was introduced from America, whidi proved, fcxr 
a time, extremely destructive to apple-tree?* It pro* 
pagated with great ra^ndity* But by the i^iU and in^ 
dustry of our gardeners, it is now almost eradicated. In 
March, 1819, there appeared near Sydney> in New South 
Wales, a Vast number a£ full grown caterfnllars in one 
night, during the rains. Most of them, however, dis^ 
appeared on the next day ; though no one could finm 
the least^ probable conjecture, whence they cam^ «r 
whither they went*. 

^ . Bees are domesticated in feir parts ef Asia. Thoae of the lodiatt Archi. 
jpdago * board but little honey : oaring to the multitude of flowers at almost 
all seasons of the year. But they make a great deal of wax, which the mer- 
chants export to China and Bengal.' The Morea exports 14,000 ocques 
teteiy year. Att ocque is three pounds two ottnees branch. 

* The xnanoers* babils, instiiicts* and even numbers, of insects are but im- 
perfectly known to the most practised of our naturalists. In M. fiufresne's 
collection of zoological specimens, recently purchased by the University of 
Edinburgh, there were 4,000 specimens of shells, and 13,500 specimens df 
insects. Of these 1,500 were from the Brai^ IPrinee Maximilian, tr»> 
versing that country, collected tfmmtoa of f€ spedes of quadni^Md^ 400 
species of bi^, 79 species of amplubi, 5,000 insects, and a great colleetion of 
seeds ; the chief proportion of which are new to European science. 

* Crawford's Hist Ind. Archipel iii.438. 
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On the Lake Du :Grarda gtows spontaneously the 
American aloe* In other parts of Italy is seen the Me- 
nelaus butterfly, of Surinam; and in others the cerulean 
serpent of the Indies. The tortoise of the Antilles is 
occasionally found on the shores of the Hebrides ; and 
the whale-tailed manati of the Aleutian Islands are not 
only known in Kamachatka, whither they are driven by 
storms^ but in New. Holland and Mindanao* The only 
qpott in whidi monkeys run wild in Europe, is the neigh- 
iwurhood of Gibraltar, whither tl|ey were, doubtless, in- 
4ioduoed from Barbary* 

There are thousands ^ lizards among the ruins of 
Balbec; and though there are no venemous insects in 
the Madeiras, myriads of those reptiles are seen of a 
dear, day, basking in the sun. These animals were, no 
doubt, in those islands previous to their separation &om 
the A&icui continent 

Insects and shell fish there are^ if hich emigrate with 
the plants, on which they feed, and whence they have 
their being. Several species of the lepas cling to bamboo 
canes, and float to vast distances : when their shells are 
open, they look like full-blown flowers. The spotted 
toad fish % which keeps, among sea weeds at the bottom 
of the water, has, no doubt, wandered in this manner 
from China to the Brazils, where it is almost equally 
abundant 

The caica, having a body of green, and wings and tail 
edged with blue, suddenly appeared in Cayenne in 1T78 ; 
but no one knew whence it came. It was first seen by 
Sonini de Mononcour. Since that time, small flocks of 

* liophiui histrio. 
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them annually resort thither, in the months of September 
and October; but they immediately disappear, on the 
commencement of stormy weather. 

XII. 

The ash-coloured parrot, now so common in Jamaica, 
and parts of America, came originally from Guinea. 
The blue-headed parrakeet, which sleeps witlt its head 
downwards, was carried from Sumatra and Malacca to 
the Philippine islands; but it would be imposrible to 
state, in what manner it went into Otaheite. The slav^' 
ships of Senegal, however, introduced the rose-ringed 
species into Guadaloupe, Martinico, and St Domingo. 

Lories, wherever they are found, were originally de- 
ported from New Guinea, or the Moluccas. That the 
double-ringed parakeet should be found in the isle of 
Bourbon, and not in Madagascar, is exceedingly curious. 
The circumstance proves, however, that it is a native of 
neither. The first parrot, ever seen in Europe, was! 
brought from Ceylon by Alexander's admiral, One- 
sicritiis. The Romans afterwards obtained them from 
an island of the Nile : and in the time of the earlier 
emperors, they were kept in cag^ of shells, ivory, and 
rilver. 

The Norman conquerors introduced the camel into' 
the Canaries in the fifteenth century. The Spaniards 
ii^trodqced the horse upon the continent of America: 
and these increased in Chili, in the course of one hun- 
dred and eighty years, to so great an extent, that the In-* 
dians ate them for food. The Spaniards also planted 
the goat in America. That this animal should have 
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beea prenoudy entiidy unknown, tbrougfaoot that ^ast 
ooDtinenty is the more lemarkaUe, sinoe in the Old World 
it is a native, not only of the temperate and frigid zones, 
but of the plains, rodcs, and mountains of the. torrid. 
Juan Femandex introduoed goats upon the island, which 
he discoTjered, in his voyage from Lima to BaUivL On his 
return to Lima, he endeavoured to obtain a patent for set* 
tling upon that island; but was unaUe to procure one. 

The Balearic crane came into Europe from the Cape, 
de Verd islands; and peacocks from Samoa; where they 
were decB c ated to Juno, . and imprinted on the coins. 
Pheasants came from Asia Minor; the Guinea hen from 
that part of Africa, bearing its name; the canary of the 
Tyrol from the Canary Islands; and the domestic ooek, 
lately found ^Ad in the island of Tinian, and the woods 
of Malabar, had fqr its ancestor the jungle cock of India. 
The horse and the ass came from AraUat whence they 
passed into Egypt and Greece: thence into Italy and all 
parts of Europe. Buffidoes were introduced into Italy 
in 505; nlk-worma^ much later, from China and Japast 
The bearded titmouse was first brought to £n|^d from 
Denmark by the Countess of Albemarle. That lady 
kqpt several in a eage; from which some accidentally 
escaped, and thus becapie patriarchs of an English 
colony* The natiirafaMtion of this l»rd is a subject of 
no small interest ; nnce, while sleeping, the male covets 
the female with one of his wings^ entirely spread over her^ 

XIII. 
Ci^tain Cook left a buck and doe, with two rablutsi 
in Mooa; a bull and a oow^ n Cap^ nun, nfA two ewe?, 
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with a hone and mare, in Toogalabob; aod vafious do* 
mestic animals in Otahette and other islands. Captains 
Vanoouver, Wilson^ and other navigators, have followed 
the exaiaple: — ^in a few years, therefore, islands, which 
have a tropical vegetation, will abound m animids from 
the temperate mne. 

It is curious, that when sheep wete introduced to Vaa 
Dieman^s Land, they acquired remarkable fertility. They 
bred twice a year, and, for the most part, had twins. In 
consequence of which, a few sheep had multipUed, seven- 
teen years after their introductioiji, to the number of 
127,88S» In 1818» there w«re, also, in diis island 964 
horses; and 15^856 homed cattle. But to show how 
little mere <^mate has to do, in reqpect to the increase, 
we may ofasorve, that ewea in Xiaplaiid^ have frequently 
twins twice a year; and goats constantly tira» kids» and 
oflen three at a birth* 

XIV. 

The Spaniards have dtme great service to the western 
innrld in this manner. They bitrodueed dogs^ swui^ 
horses, and homed cattle into St, Ddiningo^ whiob» aft«r 
exterminalang the oripnal mhaUlants, they pmnitted tur 
run wild in the woods and savannahs. They perfonnei. 
the same service for CfaSi* la that country horses be- 
came so iumerous, that In Molina> time they sold for 
only 4(S. a head; and in 1796 ther? were exported liDm 
Buenos Ayres not less than 43)759 skins of horses, and 
874,598 untaimed hides. Homed cattle have not im-. 

« AceibL iU 982. 4to. 
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proved in Chili, or the Brazils; but the horses are equal to 
the finest breeds of Europe. Mules are larger and more ' 
handsome ; and swine more prolific, but not so large. 

The horse originally is native of Asia'. Led in a 
domestic state into these vast regions, they have resumed 
the wild habits and manners of their fore&thers ; but are 
subject to enlsy to which those ancestors were entirdy 
strangers. In the season of heat, they are tormented by 
musketoes and gadflies by day ; and in the night by large 
bats, whidi leave holes in their skins foe insects to deposit 
their eggs. During the season of inundations, when the' 
savannahs become lakes, they are seen running about in 
all directions, as if they were frantic ; surrounded by mana- 
tees, water serpents, and crocodiles. Upon the sub»ding 
of the waters, however, the earth becomes tmriched with 
an odoriferous herbage ; and they enjoy, till the season of ^ 
heat comes on, the sweets of existence in large herds. 

In Chili, too, are the hare and otter, with many va- 
rieties of European fowls, as well as in Peru, Mexico, 
and the South Sea Islands. Chili is happy in having 
no wolves, or tigers; even the lion is harmless; and' 
men sleep in the forests ui perfect security*: there bdng 
no poisonous reptile of any sort'; nor- any wasps, gnats, 
or musketo^. 

The rat was introduced to America by a ship from* 
Antwerp^ ; and the first cat was presented to Almagro^ 
by Montenegro, who received for the yn^esent no less than ' 
600 pieces. Some writers have asserted, that all animals 

' Humboldt * Molina, i. S4. 

3 UUoa, iii. part ii. * Wallis. 

* Herera* Dec ▼. c. 9. 
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degenerate in America. This idea has arisen chiefly frond 
the unphilosophical rage for generalization, which pre- 
vailed so extensively, some years since ; and which still 
partially remains to the discomfiture of true science. So far 
from this having been th^ case in ChiU', all European 
animals, as before observed, have increased in size rather 
than diminished : particularly horses, asses, sheep, and 
goats. Ewes, indeed, have lost their horns ; but rams 
have acquired four ; and not unfrequently six. 

British horses were so much admired by the Romans, 
that they imported great numbers of them, for the pur« 
pose of recruiting their cavalry. Of late years the horsey 
the ox, and the sheep have been much improved, both in 
size and symmetry, by crossinglhe respective breeds. The 
art of improving stock was carried to a curious height by 
the andent natives of Spain and Egypt; who, depending 
much upon the efEcacy of association, placed the hand* 
somest oxen before their cows, when in conception. In 
modem Greece, where cows are not milked,, many fanners 
entertain the same ideal impressions. In Britain, how* 
ever, to such an extent has the art of breeding been 
carried^ that 400 guineas have not unfrequently been 
^ven for a bull; and 100 guineas for the use of a ram 
for only one season* 

There are many animals of Asia and America, which it 
would be wise to introduce into the south of Europe. A 
French writer recommends to this adoption the fowls of 
Chatigaon; the Cashmirian sheep; the musk deer of 
Thibet; the bulls of Berar; many kinds of birds, and 
several spedes offish. The Indian camel would, assuredly, 

» Molina, i. 267. 
VOL. II. O 
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flourish in Italy, Sicily, Spain, Portugal, atad Gieeoe. It 
is true, the camel of the deserts can only be of use in level 
countries ; nnce *^ uphill or downhill is equally the camd^s 
curse/' But the camels of Dera, which have frequently a 
white colour, and blue eyes, have a more various capacity 
of movement, and ascend hills with little comparative 
difficulty. 

Of aU Asia, the country, most resonbling SXirope, is 
Afghaunistaun. There is nearly the same general cli- 
mate ; rimilar animals ; and a similar vegetation ; most 
ofour best fruits; and not a few of our most common, as 
well as of our most beautiful, flowers. These are mixed 
with turdes, tortoises, and plantains, with other instances 
of Asiatic zoology and vegetation. 

Among the rocky mountains of North America is an 
animal, called the Rocky Mountain Sheqi^ — an inter- 
mediate genus between the gout and the antelope. It 
has fine white wool; and ought to be introduced into 
Great Britain. The gazelle, too, might embellish several 
districts of Spain and Italy. Mild^ intelligent, actives, 
and familiar with man, " the little four-eyed stag,"^ (as 
the Ceyionese call it, from having two marks undar the 
eyes, irith eyelids arohed with eye-lashes,) might fe^ on 
herbs and flowers, and milk and honey, — to all which it 
is particularly partial,— 4rom the hands of Spanish and 
Italian beauty ; and reward thdr attention with <me look 
fixmi its large and brilliant eyes. 

XV. 

An attempt has lately been made to people the desert 
mountmns of Stavanger with domestic rein-deer. In the 
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winter of 1818, an inhabitant of that distpct purchased 
SOO in Sweden and Russia Lapland; some of which 
were of the white Siberian breed. The want of snow in- 
duced him to leave all his snow-shoes, furs, utensils, and 
tents, in Aamadt ; and he killed more thaii twenty on the 
journey for food and beverage. They passed through 
Christiana on the 1st of January, and arrived at their 
place of destination in perfect safety. 

Carp were brought into England by Leonard Maschel 
in 1514 ; gold-fish in 1691* Lobsters were introduced 
to the sea, near New York, by a boat from New England. 
This boat liaving split upon a rock, all the lobsters 
escaped; and casting their spawn, they became very 
plentiful. It is curious, however, to remark, that lob- 
sters, some time afterwards, were unknown on that part of 
the coast. Some persons suppose, they were alarmed at 
the frequent sound of cannon on the shore, during the 
year 1781 ; and that they lefl the coast in consequence : 
but it is more probable they quitted it frqm a temporary 
^deficiency of food. 

Some animals are better protected, apd increase n^ore 
by being under the guardianship of man, than they would 
do, if left entirely to themselves. Hence the large flocks 
of bustards, that £^e seen in Chili, where they are fre- 
quently domesticated ; and hence the decrease of the black 
cock in Wales and Scotland ; — an animal which fli^s from 
cultivatipn, and prefers the birch forests of Lapland, 
Siberia, Finland, and some parts of Norway. They are 
deoreafiing every year. This rule, however, does .not in- 
variably apply; for thou^ redbreasts and wrens in 
Europe, blue {ngeons at ]V(eccfi,^d storks in Germany, 
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Greece^ and Africa, are piously protected, we do not 
£nd, that they increase to any considerable extent. 

XVI. 

Some animals are found in distant latitudes ; and not 
in their intermediate spaces. Thus in Kodjak ^, of the 
Northern Archipelago, are found beautifully speckled 
mice; the same animal is found 300 leagues distant; 
and in no part of the intermediate countries : and the 
mountain sheep (argali) of Eamschatka, in the same 
manner, is known in Europe only in Corsica and Sardinia. 
The dog of the arctic regions, visited by Captain Ross, 
neither growled nor barked ; its anger being signified sim* 
ply by the erection of its hair. The same peculiarities 
marked those of New South Wales, which were presented 
to Mrs. Lascelles and the Marchioness of Sahsbury. 
They probably derived their respective origins from the 
same animal* 

The barby-roussa, though found in a small island % 
near Amboyna, is not found on the continents of either 
Africa or Asia; a circumstance the more remarkable, 
since, when hunted, it takes to the sea; and swims from 
one island to another. Some animals are confined to par- 
ticular latitudes. Thus the searwolf, with teeth so sharp 
and strong, that it leaves marks of its bite even upon 
anchors, seems to be confined to the arctic and the higher 
latitudes of the temperate^zones. But the phocus is 
occasionally seen in the Mediterranean: and from this 
animal, probably, the ancients conceived their notions, 
relative to Syrens and Tritons. 

■ Staefalin*s Russian Discoveries, p. S4. * Bouro. 
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XVII. 

Some animals, and also some mii^erals ', are attached to 
particular countries. In Lapland there are many birds, 
known nowhere else. There is a species of egret peculiar 
to Cashmeer, the feathers of which are collected with great 
care ; and a plume of them generally surmounts the turban 
of Cashmerian ladies, on the right side of which is an 
ornament of jewels. The balearic crane ^ is chiefly con- 
fined to Majorca, Ivica, and Minorca ; and the red-legged 
crow ^ is found in no part of England or Wales but Corn- 
wall, Flintshire, Carnarvonshire, and the Isle of Anglesea. 
In Siberia there are buU-finches entirely white; and 
though they have been occasionally seen in Germany, 
they are only wanderers. Their song is far superior to 
that of the common buU-finch. 

In New Holland and New South Wales there are some 
vegetables and animals entirely peculiar. It is true, the 
water-mole is known there ; and eels, herons, widgeons, 
plovers, and pigeons : quails, wild turkies, bustards, and 
pelicans. But they have all distinguishing characteristics. 
In the interior, there is a species of pigeon^, seen nowhere 
else. On its head it wears a black plume ; the back part 
of its head is of a flesh colour ; its wings are streaked with 
black; the breast is fawn-coloured; its eyes are red; and 
its downy leathers golden, edged with white. In that 
country, too, is the black swan, and the omithorynchus 
paradoxus, the male of which has spurs like a cock; 

* Tellurium has been hitherto found only in Transylvania, and in a Bismutli 
mine, at Huntingdon, Connecticut. 

' Pavonia. ' Graculus. 

* Oxley's Journey in Australia, p. 97. 4to. 
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situated over a cyst of venom, which, by a channel through 
the spur, inflicts wounds on those, in whom its spur sticks. 
It is oviparous : but it belongs properly neither to the class 
of birds, beasts, nor fishes. It is, also, worthy of observa-* 
taon, that while the dog of New Holland is unknown in 
Van Dieman'^s Land, the panther of Van Dieman^s Land 
18 unknown in New Holland. Van Dieman^s Land, too, 
has the black-wood, the Huon-pine, and a peculiar species 
of yew : while New Holland has the cedar, the rosewood, 
and the mahogany. 

Electrical eels are found only (or principally) ih the 
rivers of Surinam, in Guiana ; and in the rivers of Senegal, 
on the opposite continent. Electrical eels have no scales ; 
but in their combats with the horses and mules, which 
the South American Indians make use of to catch them, 
they attack them at the heart, intestines, and the plexus 
cseliacus of the abdominal nerves. Eels, which have 
given the shock repeatedly, require a considerable time to 
regain their loss of galvanic force ; and much nourish- 
ment. VtThen roused by the horses' feet from the mud, 
they swim upon the surface of the water, and attack the 
horses' bellies with repeated discharges of their electric 
batteries. They are of a fine olive green, and appear like 
large aquatic serpents. The under part of the head is 
yellow, dnged with red : and from the head to the end of 
the tail, along the back, are rows of small yellow spots. 
Each spot, says Humboldt, contains an excretory aper- 
ture, whence issues a mucous matter, which Mons. Tolta 
has proved to have the power of conducting electridly, 
thirty times better than pure water. 
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XVIII. 

If there are some animals attached ta peculiar coun- 
tries, there are others, known in many latitudes. One 
species of antelope emigrates from one end of Africa to 
another, as food presents itself; wild mules and horses 
do the same in Asia ; and the pacos in South America. 
Some birds, as the charadrius morinellus, apricarius, and 
pluvialis, fly from country to country, in a direct lati- 
tudinal line, as insects abound : keeping for ever on the 
wing. Other birds visit latitudes so high north as Lap- 
land and Sweden, solely for the purpose of living upon 
insects, which Linnaeus paradoxically calls the '^ calamitas 
felicissima^ of Lapland. 

The chimney swallow is known from Norway to the 
Cape ; from Eamschatka to Japan and India ; in North 
America, and the West Indian islands. It is remarkable 
that, in the South Sea islands, few migratory birds have 
been observed; and those almost entirely confined to 
aquatic species. In latitude 42® 3(/ north of the line, 
Cook found even fewer of these, than in the same latitude 
south; owing, he supposed, to a scarcity of resting- 
places '. 

It was observed by Barentz*, when he and his forlorn 

^ The progress of marine birds emigration may, in some measure, be cal- 
culated by the foUowmg fact. — The captain of the Conway caught a booby, 
which had a piece of leather tied to one of its legs, on which was written 
Henry de Kantes. He took this ofS^ and tied a piece of silver round, with 
the name of his own ship inscribed upon it Upon arriving at Rio Janeiro^ 
he found the ship, Heniy de Nantes, loading for France ; and comparing the 
latitudes and longitudes of each ship, it appeared from the log-book, that the 
bird had trarersed 600 miles of ocean between the times of being caught 

* Three voyages made by the Dutch into the Northern Seas. Philips Kd. 
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oomponioiis passed the winter, on the western side of 

IceJiaven^ that when the sun left than, the bears left 

them too ; and were succeeded by white foxes : and that 

when the sun reappeared, the foxes fled, apd the bears 

returned, 

XIX, 

The Sc]rthian antelope migrates, every autunm, froni 
the northern to the southern deserts ; and returns in the 
qnring. The springer antelope migrates in small herds, 
from the interior of Africa to the neighbourhood of the 
Cape. There they remain for about two months : when 
they return in bodies to the amount of many thousands. 
When rain has not fallen for two or three years, they 
travel through Caffiraria, and destroy chief of the vege- 
tation: but lions, hyaenas, and panthers, destroy them in 
return. 

Lapland marmots travel, once or twice in twenty years, 
from the mountainous parts of Lapland and Norway, in 
large bodies ; destroying all the grain and vegetables in 
their way ; and, being deterred neither by water nor by 
fire, travel with their young either in their mouths, or 
upon their backs, till ruin overtakes them. None ever 
return ; — for they are either drowned, killed by the in- 
halntants of the districts, through which they migrate, or 
eaten by foxes, lynxes, ermines, and other animals. Wild 
asses, also, collect in autumn to the east and north of the 
lake of Aral, in thousands ; and thence effect a gradual 
retreat into the northern parts of Per»a and India. Si- 
milar migrations are observed in land crabs, locusts, and 
various spades of birds and fishes. In 1758 so large a 
number of fishes assembled on the coast of Goree, that 
Lindsay says, he saw the fishermen take, in two hours^ 
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as many as would satisfy a thousand men^ ; some ex« 
ceedingly good, and others remarkably beautiful. Such 
a number of porpoises and sword fishes, too^ entered 
Table Bay, near the Cape of Good Hope % that it seemed, 
as if a person could walk upon their backs from one horn 
of the bay to the other. 

Writers of credit inform us, that, during the eruptions 
of Vesuvius, fish pour into the bay of Naples so abun- 
dantly, that the market is glutted with them. Fishes 
emigrate in the greatest numbers, and to the greatest 
distance : nor is it less remarkaUe, that while most birds 
emigrate to warmer cUmates, to pass. the winter, and not 
to breed; most fishes do so, only to deposit spawn. 
Their winter rendezvous is the arctic circle. Birds 
emigrate when the winter begins; fishes after it has 
ceased. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Men, in all dvili^ed countries, offer rewards for the de- 
struction of wild beasts. They are, indeed, outlaws in every 
country. Jn Wales the tribute to the English kings was 
paid in the heads of wolves. At the Cape of Grood Hope 
^xteen rix*dollars were given for a lion ; and ten gilders 
for a tiger. In the Orkneys every person, who kills a 
golden eagle, is entided to the best hen from every house 
of the parish, in which it is destroyed. In Adatic Turkey, 

* ICeppel*s Voy. to Coast of Africa, 4to* p. 57. Ed. 1759. 
* Patenon's Trar. in Africa, 4to. p. 5. Ed. 1790. 
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however, the nobles have succeeded in taming lecqnrds, as 
the Chinese have tigers. They ride upon them, as we do 
upon horses. It is curious, that in Lapland and Sweden 
wc^es have, of late years, very much increased. Sixty 
years mnce they were scarce. Now the forests are in- 
fested with them. 

But discretion must be used in the destruction of rapa- 
dous animqln ; lest in ridding ourselves of one evil, we 
entail upon ourselves a greater. Books, for many years, 
were r^arded as nuisances to farmers ;— *they are now 
esteemed benefidal from the grubs, wbidi they destrciy. 
ThePennsylvanian bkckbird' feeding on maize, the farm^ 
ers destroyed them in great numbers. The worms, on which 
they fed, multiplied, in consequence, so abundantly, that 
they became immeasurably more destructive, than the 
birds. The Inrds, therefore, soon returned into favour. 

All fmiinalg, that cannot be tamed for human use, will 
one day be extinct The eagerness, with which they fly 
from the progress of man, is fiilly instanced in the back 
settlements dl America. The Ohio country, not many 
years flince, contained only a few savages, and a multitude 
of wild animals. Now (1818) it has upwards of 500,000 
inhabitants; and, as a natural consequence, few wild 
animals are to be seen. 

II. 

It b curious, that in tropical islands (except those 
in the immediate neighbourhood of continents), there are 
neither lions, leopards, tigers, nor elephants. lions were 
more frequent in andent than in modem times : imd they 
infested countries, to which they are now totally strangers. 

* Quiacuhu 
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For even as lately as the time of Aristotle, they not only 
infested Thrace and Macedon, but Thessaly. And it 
could have been no easy service to eradicate them frbm 
the recesses of Pindus, Othrys, Ossa, and Olympus^. 
Lions were not uncommon in Palestine, in the time of 
Samson, Joshua, and David : and Godfrey of Boulogne'^ 
destroyed one near Antioch. The lions of Asia, where 
the population is great, are less ferocious, and more ob* 
sequious to men, than in the interior of Africa, where 
the population is small. The presence of man alters the 
characters, and awes the propensities of animals. Sylla 
exhibited a huiidred lions; Cesar four hundred; and 
Pompey no less than from five hundred and fifty to six 
hundred. Neither is the hippopotamus so numerous as 
in ancient times. The egrel was formerly common in 
Britain ; it is now supposed to be confined to Asia, and 
some parts of South America. The lanner, a species of 
falcon, is now so scarce, that a naturalist must almost 
voyage to Sweden, Iceland, or Tartary, before he can 
jHXxnire a living speeimeti for description^ The condor, 
once known in Lapland, Russia, Germany, and Switzer- 
lai^d, is now known only in Peru, Mexico, Brazil, and 

' Euripides defecribes lions in Qthseron.— 

We from the mbunjUdns bring a new-slun prises 

A glorious capture to Ht&B royal house. 

I caught him without toils, without a troop 

Of hunterS) this young lion. 

'Us but a whelp : — beneath his shaggy head 

The hair yet soft begins to clothe his cheeks ; 

This brinded mane is «he rov^h grace, th«t masks 

The mountain savage. 

Bacchte* 

* William of Malmesbuiy, p. 448. 
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some of the South Sea Islands ; in Madagascar and in 
Senegal. The bustard is common in Chili ; but it will, 
at no very distant period, be entirely unknown in Europe. 
Its numbers are decreaang every year. 

III. 

Beasts of prey hide themselves in forests; serpents 
in deserts. These animals had once a far more extendve 
range, than at present. Nor does the strength of lions, 
panthers, or eagles, avail them much : for they have litde 
or no courage; and will never attack superior force, 
unless impelled by irritation or want In the early his- 
torical eras of Nineveh and Babylon, beasts were so nu- 
merous, that to hunt them .with success was to acquire 
the most valuable species of distinction. Nimrod founded 
his authority en this spedes of warfare. 

Amyclae in T<aoonia was, at one time, so much infested 
with serpents, that the inhabitants were compelled to 
abandon not only th^ houses, but their lands. The 
Island of Ophiusa (Fermentera) derived its name from 
the number of its serpents. It is only forty or fifty miles 
from Majorca, and yet is still uninhabited. 

Wholly unmolested, — serpents grew to a prodigious 
size, and once existed in vast numbers : but the march of 
civilization has abridged their food, their numbers, and 
thor growth. Even the Molucca serpent was not un- 
known in the hi^er parts of Asia. Pliny mentions one, 
that was thrce-and- thirty feet in length; and another, 
that had the capacity of swallowing an entire stag : while 
the allegory of the Python and Apollo seems to favour the 
supposition, that it was at one time not unknown even in 
Greece. 
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A man may encounter a lion with success : but numbers 
are required to subdue serpents of such vast dimensions. 
For, before a serpent all the faculties of the human soul 
are suspended :— ^ven the most ferocious of quadrupeds 
bend before them in an agony of horror. 

IV. 

In some ancient countries ^9 it was capital to kill an ox 
for food ; it being esteemed so useful an animal : while in 
modem Hindostan, to exact labour from a bullock when 
it is hungry, thirsty, or fatigued ; or to oblige it to labour 
out of season, is to incur a fine of two hundred and fifty ^ 
puns of cowries. 

Previous to the Norman conquest, every freeholder^ 
had a right to hunt and destroy wild animals^ except m 
royal forests. This right was acknowledged, also, in 
Scandinavia *. By an edict of William the First, however, 
all bucks, does, hares, rabbits, martins, foxes, partridges, 
rails, and quails, became the property of the sovereign : 
also mallards, herons,. pheasants, woodcocks, and swans. 
The right of killing these animals was, however, fre- 

1 ^lian. Var. Hist. lib. xiL c. S4. 

> Code of Gentoo Lavs, p. 299, 4to. 

' Leges Edw. Confess, c. S6. 

* Stiernhook de Jure Sueon. lib. ii. c. 8. 

In a ^rting party of the Emperor Francis the First, in 1755, there were 

killed in the space of eighteen days, ten foxes, nineteen stags, seventy-seven 

roebucks, and 18,243 hares :— 114 larks; 353 quwls; 9,499 pheasants ; and 

19,545 partridges*. There were twenty-three persons of the party; thre^ 

of whom were ladies ; and the number of shots fired w^re 1 16,209. Of whicl; 

the emperor fired 9,798 ; and the Princess Charlotte of Lorrain 9,010. 

-•-■■■■ 

• DUten«. 
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quentl y del^;ated to others, wbo had chases, parks, and 
tree warrens. The ezdiuive right ci fishing in puUic 
mera, toOyOnoebdonged toallthoGenionarchsinEurc^, 
whose authority was founded oa the feudal system. 

The right of fishing in England was first granted in the 
reign of King John ; and it was still further extended in 
those of Henry the Third, and Richard the First The 
laws, respecting animals, have been modified from time to 
time; but they are still in many points exceedingly op- 
pressive, and a never«-iailing source of altercation and dis- 
quiet That a possessor of land should have no property 
in the awmal, he feeds, is surely an anomaly in the science 
c£ legislation ! In England, where game is {Hreserved with 
so much care, expense, litigatiim, and angry feeling, pri- 
vileged birds are comparatively scarce; whereas in Bo- 
hemia, where the peasantry are less restricted, they are 
vay diundant 

V. 

Whethff the defdunt was ever known in America wasy 
for some time, a sutigect finr reasonable doubt : the fossil 
bones, dug up in Peru and the Brazils, bang in too imper- 
fect a state of preservation for the comparative anatomist 
decidedly to identify them with the bones of the elephant 
of Afirica and Asia. But whatever may be the fact, certain 
it is, that since Europe has succeeded in planting America 
with exotic seeds, and in peopling it with exotic animals, 
it would be one <^the best returns, that Spain and For** 
tugal could make for past frauds, jnllages, and murders, 
were they to introduce the elephant and the camel into 
such points of soil and latitude, as to ensure the ultimate 
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naturalieftti(Hi of animals, still more useful in tropical 
countries, than even the lama or the paoos. 

Seals are becoming scarce in New Holland ; whales are 
decreasing in Greenland ; and sea elephants, oooe so nu- 
merous near Juan Fernandez, are decreasing every year. 
There is a peculiar species of perch, too, once generally 
known, but now scarcely ever seen, except near Fablun 
in Sweden, and in the Lake of Raithlyn in Merioneth. 

In the time of Polybius ^, there were no wild animals in 
Corsica. In that island the cattle, which grazed in the 
woods, quitted them at the call of the shepherd; and even 
swine were trafined to such obedience, that they would 
separate from any drove, which they chanced to mingle 
with, at the sound of a horn. In the Isle of Cyprus^, 
deer, wild boars, roebucks, and a beautiful species of 
pheasant, were coce iextremely abundant They are now 
nowhere to be seen in that island. The white pelieaB 
formerly inhalnted Russia; and the flamingo, once &• 
miliar to the shores of Europe, are now seldom seen, ex* 
cept in America. That black swans w&re formerly seen 
in Europe or Ama is evident from a line in Ovid, dedaring 
their unfrequency : for had he never heard of one, he 
would no more have thought of mentioning a black &wan, 
than a yellow nightingale. 

The Canary^ Idands derived th^ ancient nameftom 
the multitude of their dogs: and the Spainards^ named 
the Azores £bom the number of theirhawks. Bothanimak 
are now greatly diminished. Gfouse aare isot so eommon 



> lib. xil Bxtr. i. 
VFlm.IV.vi*c32. 
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m Europe as formerly : and the cock of the woo^ seldom 
delights the sportsman, even in the highlands of Scotland. 
The stag has been extirpated in Russia : and the cruelties 
of Edward the First in Wales were almost atoned for by 
die entire extirpation of wolves. The beaver was known 
in Wales during the reign of Howel Dh& ; but, that it was 
even then rare, may be inferred from its skin being valued 
at a hundred-and*twenty pence. Eagles were once fre« 
quent inhabitants of Snowdon and Cader Idris. On the 
latter it is now never seen ; and on the former not once in 
twenty years. Deer, too, were so numerous in the forests 
of Snowdonia, that they were extirpated by royal au<- 
thority, for the mjury they did to the trees and com. 

VI. 

Bears, wolves, foxes, stags, weasels, and bush-cats, are 
aaid to be the only animals, that strictly belong to the 
two continents of America and Africa; while the hare, 
fox, bear, wolf, elk, and roebuck, are equal inhabitants of 
the northern parts of America, Europe, and Asia. Buffon 
has observed, that not one animal is common to the torrid 
zone of the old and new continents; and M. Latreille and 
M« Cuvier assert, that no quadruped, no terrestrial bird, 
no reptile, and no insect, are common to the equatorial 
r^ons of the two worlds. This can be allowed only 
with exceptions. It is true the king of vultures and the 
armadillo are peculiar to Southern America; and the 
Eebra is equally unknown out of Africa, where it is seen 
to frequent districts, so widely apart as Congo, Ethiopia, 
and the neighbourhood of the Cape. It is true, also, that 
the antelope is a stranger in America, and that the hum- 
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niing-bird is nev^r seen in Africa : but the bush-cat of 
Whyda is the agousti of Brazil : -and ,the plaintive note 
of whip-poor-will charms the wanderer on the banks of 
the Congo, as well as on those of the Oronoco* 
* The African antelope wUl never naturalize in Den- 
mark; the rein-deer and the elk, so common in the 

, higher latitudes of Europe, Asia, and America, would 
languish even in Scotland ; whUe the roe, so frequent in 
Guiana and Brazil, would expire with cold among the 
plains of Poland, or the forests of Germany and Italy. . 
. The noira lory, called for its beauty " the brilliant," 

^ was with great difficulty made to sustain a voyage from 
Java to Amsterdam ; the white-headed amazon, so com- 
mon in Mexico, will not naturalize even in Guiana; the 
Abyssinian hornbill will not fly into Egypt; and the 
maipouri,-— occupying the chain between parrakeets and 
popinjays, — rejects every kind of food, when caught ; and 
will consent to try no climate but its own. 

Sea birds take astonishing voyages. The petrel roves 
from sea to sea ; and, not long since, a large marine bird 
was shot near the harbour of Kilkenny, in Ireland, which 
had an arrow in its neck, similar to those described by 
Cook, as being used by the islanders of the Pacific Ocean. 
Voyagers find kingVfishers in Africa and the South 
Seas; grasshoppers in the Cape de Verd Islands; hares 
and black-birds on the Congo; and trout i^t only in 
Newfoundlands but in the uninhabited Bear Islands^ 
of the Polar Seas. In the Ohio territory woodpeckers 
and wood pigeons are as numerous as rooks and crows 

* Barrow's Polar Regions. — Append 22, 
* Co3ceV Rttsskia Discoveries. 

VOL. II. P 
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in Europe. The chatterer of England sings in Norton 
Sound; and in Nootka Sound the common wren and 
humble-bee fly near the same bush, which the hum- 
ming-bird associates with South America. The meadow 
mouse, which subsists chiefly on nuts and acorns, is 
found in still greater numbers in Newfoundland than in 
Europe ; but cows are not seen beyond Egypt and Bar- 
bary in Africa ; nor in Asia beyond Armenia and Persia ; 
though they are said to be in a wild state in Borneo and 
Madagascar. 

It was remarked by the discoverers of Spitzbergen, 
that though, in Nova Zembla, there were neither leaves 
nor grass ; yet in Spitzbergen there were both, though 
in a much higher latitude. Nature, therefore, with 
her usual wisdom, has peopled Spitzbergen with her- 
bivorous deer, and Nova Zembla with carnivorous beings 
only. 

The pholas tribe, a marine insect, which exhibits 
almost the last stage of animal motion, is not only found 
in the South Seas, but along the shores of Normandy ; 
near Ancona in Italy ; and even on the coast of Scotland. 

In some islands, that of Lord Howe for instance, there 
are no quadrupeds : but parrots, a small bird resembling 
the American humming-bird, and even European mag- 
pies, with ants and earthworms, are seen in abundance. 

In Otakootaia, in the South Seas, various moths and 
butterflies propagate in abundance. As this island pro- 
duces no water, it would have been difficult to acicount 
for this remarkable circumstance^ as no unmarine animak 
can exist on salt water; did we not know, that rain and 
dews frequently fall ; and as the cocoa palm flourishes 
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there, probably water may yet blB discovered, at some 
depth under its roots, 

VII. 

A few observations may be here introduced, relative 
to fabulous and extinct animals. Of the former are the 
centaur*, the minotaur, the phoenix, the griffin^ the pe- 
gasus, the chimsefa, and other monsters engraved upon the 

' Pliny believed in the existence of this monster.— (Nat. Hist vii. c. 3.) — 
He says he actuaUy saw one embalmed in hon^. And another is sud to 
have been found on a mountain in Arabia, which the king sent to Cesar, when 
in Egypt. It died from change of climate. Cesar had it embalmed ; and it 
was sent to Rome and exhibited. 

' Thus described by Servius : " Giyphes autem, genus feraruro, in hyper^ 
boreis nascitur montibus. Omni parte, leones sunt, alis, et faoie» aquilis 
similes, Apolloni consecrati.** — This animkl was supposed to have been gene- 
rated between a Hon and an eagle. Some have affirmed, that the dromedary 
was originally the offspring of & hog and a cameL Anciently it was supposed, 
that the leopard sprang from a lion and a panther ; the quacha from an ass 
and a 2ebra ; the camdopard from a panther and a leopard, or a leopard and 
a cameL An origin, equally illegitimate^ has been attributed to the Uima, 
RDce it unites the sheep, the hog, the earoel, and the stag. 

What a mass of fable would have descended to us, had the ancients known 
the bonassus of the Apalachian mountidos ! This animal has horns resembling 
those of an antdope ; the head and eye of i^ elephant ; the beard of a goat ; the 
fore parts of a bison ; the hfaid parts of a Hon* It has a flowing mane ; is doves- 
footed ; and chews the cud. It is active, strong, and savage ; but is said to 
emit no sound, even when irritated. 

Ducks have certainly been known to be impregnated by toads. There are 
two instances on record. One as occurring at Thome's Lane, near Wake- 
fidd; and another at a village near Granthafd*. Tht Japanese t be]iev« 
their ancestors to havti sprung from the wow-wow monkey ! 



* Literary Panorama, 1807, p. 1083. 
f Barrow, Voy* Cochin- China, p. 199, 4to. 
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monuments of Egjrpt, and on the temples of Persia \ 
India, Ethiopia, Arabia, and many parts of China, 
Japan, Mexico, and Peru*. Of tlie latter we may, in 
the first instance, allude to the behemoth, the leviathan, 
the flying serpent, the roc, and the unicorn. 

The existence of these has been doubted for many 
ages ; yet surely with no sufficient reason. The behe- 
moth^ was a species of hippopotamos ; and the leviathan^ 
a crocodile whale. That flying serpents once existed 
there surely can be little doubt, since they are mentioned 
by Isaiah^, Pliny, and Marcellinus : while Herodotus 
expressly stales, that he saw the bones of winged 
serpents on a plain in Africa. Strabo^, Elian ^ and 

■ As the martidMre; htTing the tail of a 8CorfnoD» the body of a lion, and 
the head of a wren. 

* Imaginary animals are not unknown in the Highlands of Scotland. Of 
these one of the most remarkable is the water-buU. Dr. M accullough thus 
describes it t — " This animal is supposed to reside in several of the lakes» in 
Loch Rannoch and Loch Awe, for example ; comlHning powers and properties, 
worthy of the pen of Spenser. He is occasionally angled for with a sheep, 
made ftst to a cable, secured round an oak ; but as yet no tackle has been 
found sufficiently strong to hold him." — Descript West. Islands of Scot 
vol. ii. p. 185. 

* Job xl. T. 15. 

* Job xli. T. 1. — Some have supposed the leviathan to be the great sea- 
aerpent. Isaiah says, that ** the Lord shall punish leviathan, that piercing 
serpent, even leviathan that crooked serpent; and he shall shy the dragon, 
that is in the sea." — Ch. xxvii. v. 1. The sea-serpent has been seen on the 
coast of Norway, on that of Cell, among the Orkney Islands, and on the 
coast of North America. The authorities for the existence of this animal on 
the Norwegian coast are De Ferry of Beigen; Olaus Magnus, lib. zxi. 
c 27.; Ramus, Descript. Norway; Happelius, Mundus Mirabilis; Peter 
Undalinus, cap. vii. ; Pontoppidan, vol. ii. p. 203. 

' Ch. xiy. V. 29. Ch. xxx. v. 6. 
• Lib. XV. ' Lib. xvi. c, 42. 
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Pausatiias% also allude to them. JBsehylus has a fine 
passage in his description of Clytemnestra^s dream. 

She fancied she had given a dragon birth. 
This new-born dragon, like an infant child. 
Laid in the cradle, seemed in want of food; 
And in her dream she held it to her breast. 
The milk he drew waa mix*d with clotted blood. 
She cried out in her sleep with the affright. 

JEschyluS'-^The Chorpho <b. -"Potter, 

• 

That the roc once existed is rendered probable by the 
circumstance of Mr. Henderson^ having found in Siberia 
the claws of a bird, which measured a yard in length : 
and he was assured by the Yakuts^ that skeletons and 
feathers of this bird were often seen in their hunting ex- 
cursions. The quills are of a size so large, that they will 
admit a man^s arm into their interior. 

The unicorn sdll exists in the interior of Thibet. It is 
there called the one-homed tso po. Its hoofs are divided, 
a.bout twelve or thirteen hands high ; it is extremely wild 
and fierce, yet associating in large herds. Its tail is 
shaped hke that of a boar; and its horn^ which is 
curved, grows out of its forehead. It is seldom caught 
alive ; but the Tartars frequently shoot it, and use its 
flesh for food^. An account of the existence of this 

' Lib. ix. * Fhilosoph. Mag. toL Iv. p. 75. 

* Qjiarterly Review* No. xlvii. p. 120, 1. — Ancient writers mention 
three animals, with horns 'growing out of the middle of the forehead. The 
cartazonon *, or wild Indian ass; the African oiyxf ; and the monoceros |. 

• Solid hoof, 
f Cloven hoof; tall as a rhinoceros, and form like that of a deer. Elian 
mentions some with four horns. 

I Divided feet 
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aniiiial was communicated by Major Lattar, commands 
of the territories of the rajah of Sikkim in the mountainous 
country east of Nepaul, to Adjutant- General Nicol, who 
transmitted the account to the Marquis of Hastings. 

VIII. 

Of extinct animals, the remfdns of which have been 
found in various parts of the globe, Cuvier reckons forty- 
nine species of quadrupeds ; of which twenty-seven are 
referrible to seven new genera: — ^the others to known 
ones. Of these are ^< a tapir as large as an elephant ; 
a species of sloth, as large as a rhinoceros ; and a mi- 
notaur, possessing the magnitude of a crocodile ^^ — 
For a more particular account of these antediluvian 
animals, the reader is referred to the abstract below ^, 
as affording curious data in respect to the evidence, 

1 Jameson. 

• ABSTRACT OF THE FOSSIL ORGANIC REMAINS, 
DESCRIBED BY CUVIER. 

L Class. Mammat.ta. — Oama; — Dioitata. 

Cavia.— In the quarries of slaty limestone of Aeningen. 

Mi«x. — In the slaty limestone rocks at Walscfa in Bohemia. 

C/rncs S^efffux.— Eitinct 

CTrnu Arctoidmu — In the limestone caves of Germfwy and Hungary. 
Bones of this animal occur in'an extent of upwards of two hundred leagues. 
Three fourths belong to species of bears now extinct. 

C«nu.— Fe&i. — One allied to the iaguar ; — and another to the tiger. In 
the above-mentioned caves. 

Fwemi.— One species allied to the pole-cat; one to the zorille; in the 
German and Hungarian caves :— and one to the iphneumon species, found in 
the quarries near Paris. 

MegaUnwc-'A /pedes of sbth. In the limestone caves of Vuginia. 

Mf^atAeriKm.— A species oi sloth. In alluvial soil, on the banks of 
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they present, of an order of things, previous to the 
one, now prevailing on the surface of the globe. In 
regard to the mammoth, remains of which are found in 

the Luxan, near Buenos Ayres; — a second near Lima;~and a third in 
Paraguay. 

OanxB ;— MaesupiaUa. 
Jiiii^phAU — In the gypsum quarr^ near Paris.-— Extinct. 

Obdxr ;— Soliounoula. 
£giiiii. — In alluvial soiL 

Obdx^; — Bmulca. 

Cerviu.— 1. Fossil elk of Ireland. In shell marl and peat bogs : — found 
also in alluvial soil in England, France, and Germany. — Extinct. 

2. Fossil deer of Scania. In peat moss. — Extinct. 

3. Fossil deer of Somme. In loose sand. 

4. Fossil deer of Etampes. In sand. — Extinct 

5. Fossil roe of Orleans. In limestone with the bones of the palaeothdrium. 
— This is the only specimen of a living species, found among those of extinct 
species. 

6. Fossil roe of Somme. In peat. 

7. Fossil red deer or stag. In peat bogs and sand pita. 

Boi.— 1. Aurodis. In aHuvial soiL England, Scotbuid, France, Ger- 
many, and America. 

2. Common ox. In alluYial soiL Europe. 

3. Laige bufiBdo of Siberia. — Extinct. 

4. Ox, resembling the musk-ox of Canada. In fiberia. 

Obdxr; — Multunoula. 

EAttioceros. — Dutinct from the three species now known. In alluvial soil 
near Canterbury ; Germany, France, Italy. This animal has been found in 
Siberia with its bones, skull, flesh, and skin. 

Hipfpapoiamus, — Two species. One found in alluvial soil in France and 
Italy t-'the second, not larger than a' hog. — Extinct 

Tapir, — Two species. In France, Germany, Italy. 

Mammoth, or Fossil Elephant — England, Ireland^ Sweden, Iceland, Russia, 
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various countries, at wide distances from each other, it 
may be proper to remark, that Fischer discovered the 
skuU of one, near Moscow, which measured five feet in 
length ; and that one has been recently found in a state of 

Poland, Germany, France, Holland, Hungary, Asiatic Russia, and in North 
and South America.-— Extinct : but a carcass has been found in Siberia. 
Sus, — In peat moss : and occasionally in new alluvial soiL 
Mattodm, — Allied to the elephant : — five species; — ^all extinct. 

1. Great Mastodon. — On the Ohio ; and in Siberia. 

2. Mastodon with narrow grinders. — In several places in -Europe and 
America. 

3. Little Mastodon with small grinders. — In Saxony an J Montabusard. 

4. Mastodon of the Cordilleras. — South America. 

5. Humboldian Mastodon. — South America. 

All the above were found in the alluvial soil, which covers tlie bottoms 
of valleys, or is spread over the surface of plains:— consequently near the 
earth's surface. 

Pala<aherium,^Yiye species found in the gypsum quarries round Paris : 
—and five other species in alluvial soil, or in fresh-water limestone. — 
Extinct. 

Anoplotheriamt-r- Five species.^ — Extinct. 

Order ; — Pa lmata. 

Castor* Two species ; one in France ; the other on the shores of the sea of * 
Azof. Both in alluvial strata. 

Phoca, Two species in coarse marine limestone in the department of the 
Maine and Lou'e. 

Lmnmitin. Two species, found as above. 

Class :— Aves. 

Siumus, In the formations round Paris. 

Cottimix, In the strata near Paris. 

Siema, Found with the above. 

GraUiB. Inclosed in solid rocks near Paris. 

Pelicanus, Nearly resembling. Found in the Paris formations. 

Class Amphibia. — Order : — Reptiles. 

Testudo, Species unknown. Found distributed, near Brussels and Maesiricht, 
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great preservation by a Tungus chief at Schoumachoff, on 
the borders of the Frozen Ocean, imbedded in ice, where 
it must have remained a vast multitude of years. It 
still retained its fleshy its skin, and its hair. The 

through the masses of the roc]^ along with difierent marine productions^ and 
bones of the gigantic monitor. 

An unknown species^ also, found in the limestone slate of Claris; near Paris ; 
and in the vicinity of Aix. Fresh water species in the gypsum quarries, near 
Paris. 

Crocodiius, — Two extinct species ; found in pyritical bluish-grey compact 
limestone, at the bottom of the^clifi& of Honfleur and Havre; and other parts 
of France : also near "Wliitby. Two or three other species have been found in 
other places. 

Sir Everard Home has described the fossil remains of an animal, possessing 
characters partly of the crocodile^ and pariJy of the species of the class of 
fishes, found in blue-coloured clayey limestone, named Lyas, between Lyme 
and Charmouthw— Jamefrm. 

'M.mSicfT^ In the quarries near Maestricht ; in soft limestone, contsdning 
flint. This animal appears to have formed an intermediate genus between 
those animals of the lizard tribe, " which have long and forked tongues, and 
those, which have a short tongue, and the palate armed with teeth. A pro- 
bable inhabitant of the ocean." 

Salamander. In calcareous slate, rich in petrifactions; near Aichsted and 
Pappenheim, and at Aeningen. 

Biifo, In slaty fimestone at A^ingen. Cuvier refers . this specimen to a 
species allied to the bufo calamity; Dr..Karg to tJiat of.a common toad. 

Suurus. Some naturalists take this for a ^rd ; otb^s for a bat : Cuvier 
refers it to the class amphilna;. Jag)eson to Uiat of ramtimalia. 

• ' Class.~Pisces. ' 

Cuvier mentions five species^ — First, A fresh-water species; allied to the 
genus amia^ Second, allied to two fresh- water genera, viz. the mormyrus of 
La Cepide, and the pacilia of Bloch. Third, an unknown species of spurns* 
Fourth and fifth dubious. 

M. Cuvier*s account of fishes and shells is remarkably defective. May I 
presume to request this celebrated naturalist*^ future attention to this very 
important department of science ? 



SU The MammoA. 

A^kUm is DOW in the Museum Academy at St. Petera- 
bui]glL 

THE MABfMOTH. 

Ob India*! jliorei my dwdlh^ hy. 
Gigantic as I roam'd for prey* 

AH Natare took to flight ! 
At my qiproadi, the lofty woodi 
SubmisaiTe bov'd; the trembling floods 

Drew badbiraid w^ affiight. 



CmtiVD £dt a gaoail shock ; 

IW scramiiig e^gle sought the rock ; 

The dephant was slain :— > 
A f Scjghted men to cares retreat ; 
Tigers and leopards lick'd my feel. 

And o»n*d my lordly raJgn. 

Thus many moons my course I ran, 
Tlie gen'rsl foe of beast and man ; 

Tm on one &tal day. 
The lion led the bestial train. 
And I, alas! was quidd^ slain. 

As gofged with food I hj. 

With lightning's ipeed the nnaoar spread ; 
<«Rgoioei i^oke! the Mammoth's dead P* 

Besoonds finm shore to shopb 
PomoBa, Cem^ fhriwe again, 
An^ langhia^joiBlhechoialstniB; 

** The Mammafh is no more!" 

In 6arih*s deep caverns long immused^ 
Bf y Bkclcton from Tiew secured. 

In dull Ofalhrion lay : 
Till late^ with industiy and toil, 
A youth subdued the stubborn 8o3, 

And dngg'd me forth to day. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Having, in a fonner chapter^ endeavoured to explain 
in what manner islands are formed ; and after what me- 
thod they become green with vegetation, and enlivened 
with animals, it remains to show in what probable manner, 
they become peopled with the human race- 
That America was peopled from Africa, there is scarcely 
one argument for inducing the belief. No similarity is 
there in colour, language, manners, eustomsy or religion ; 
by which a single proof of a common origin may be 
traced. Nor is there even an association, on which we 
might build a conjecture, that, prior to the age of Colum- 
bus, even an intercourse subsisted between them by the 
m^ans of navigation. 

That America was peopled from Asia, on the north- 
west, there are so many reasons, arising out of a great 
variety of evidence, strengthened by the fact, that in one 
point the two continents are separated by a distance of 
only thirty-nine miles, that the problem may be said 
almost certainly to be solved. In fact, the continents are 
so contiguous (and future research may even prove them 
to be actually joined), that hares^ elks, roebucks, foxes, 
wcdves^ and bears, belong as weU to North America as to 
Northern Asia. 

There is also some reason to brieve, that the Japanese 
and Chinese traded, in former ages, to the western con- 
tinent^, many coincidences having been observed among 
the Chilians and Chinese. 

* Home. De Odgine Americ. 1652. 
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Whence, and in what manner, the Pacific Islands be- 
came inhabited, is a question much more complicated and 
difficult. Their very existence was unknown to European 
research, a long time after the discoveries of Columbus, 
Vespudus, Magellan, and other navigators. They were 
equally unknown to Western America,and to Eastern Asia: 
and, with the exception of those islands, which are disposed 
in clusters, they were equally unknown to each other. 

II. 

One object of modem inquiry has been to discover a 
north-east, a north-west, or a Polar passa^ to Cathay : 
and while the Russians were making efforts in the North 
Pacific, the English and French, steering through the 
vast bosom of the Southern Ocean, gave to the knowledge 
of Europe, Asia, an(^ America, new manners, new cus-. 
toms, new reli^ons, and even new creations ; both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Semi-barbarous nations mingle so many fables with 
thdr traditions, that it is difficult, and indeed frequently 
imposable to separate the one from the other. But bar- 
barians have not even traditions, on which to build the 
structure of hypothesis. The inquirer into the origin of 
nations can, therefore, only reason from the best evidence 
that analogy affords. In the present instance these evi- 
dences are few ; but they are striking : and lead to the 
probable conduiuon, that most of the islanders, in the 
Pacific, sprang from one ori^nal stock. 

What the Tartars still continue to do by land, the 
natives of the islands on the south Asian coasts were ac- 
customed to do by sea. They voyaged from one island 
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to another'; and settled in those, they found the most 
agreeable and the best provided. The chief points of 
resemblance among these islanders may be reduced to the 
knowledge, which many of them traditionally possessed 
pf the use of iron : to the circumstance, that the natives 
of Maugeca, and of the Caroline islands^ although distant 
1500 leagues, saluted strangers in the same manner, viz. 
by taking the hand and joining noses : to the similarity, 
observable in their features and complexions; to the 
coincidence of many of their manners and opinions ; to 
the shapes of thdr musical instruments ; and, above all, 
to the harmony, which subsists between their respective 
languages. 

In respect to the manne;r in which some other of these 
islands were peopled, some idea may be formed from the 
circumstance of two Esquimaux savages having been 
driven by the currents in canoes upon the coast of the 
Orcades ; a circumstance which is attested by Wallace, in 
hi& History of the Orkney Islands \ Baron de Humboldt ^, 
who alludes to this fact, relates, also, that in the year 1770, 
a small vessel,' laden with corn at the island of Lancerotte, 
and bound to Santa Cruz, was, in the absence of its crew, 
driven out to sea : where, crossing the vast expanse of 

> Stxhiin's Disc, of New North Archipelago, p. 25. The Biajus of 
Borneo * live in covered boats, and subsist by the art of fishing ; float from 
one island to anodier witii the variations of the monsoons^ and thereby enjoy 
perpetual summer. 

' Page 60. Ed. 1700. 

s tiumboldt*s Voy. to Equinoctial Regionsi L p. 57. Originally in Viera. 
Hist. Gen. de las Islas Canarias, iii. p. 167. 
>«^— M«— — I 111 1 1 I III ■ II ■ I. Ill ■ I I , . ., 

* JLievden on the Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations. 
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the Atlantic^ it ran ashore at La Guayra hear the 
Caraocas. Some have, doubtless, been peopled by men 
and women, who^ while fishing along their native coasts, 
lost th^ oars and paddles, and were drifted bjthe winds 
and tides. A circumstance rendered the more probable 
by its being ascertained, that women are employed in 
fishing, on some parts of the west American coasts, as well 
as men. 

Whence New Holland derived its inhabitants, it is 
difficult to determine ; but that the natives of Van Die- 
man's Land were originally African, is evident from their 
heads being covered with wool; and from their coun- 
tenances exhibiting, in a very strikmg manner, the African 
physiognomy. 

Many islands, on the American coasts, were, when 
first discovered, totaUy destitute of inhabitants. The 
Bermudas, for instance, 400 in number, lying in the form 
of a shepherd's crook, and situate between 200 and 800 
leagues from the continent. The manner in which they 
have been successively peopled, it is not necessary to state ; 
as they are wdl known to have derived their inhabitant!^ 
ftom modem industry and enterprise. 

III. 

In 1681 a Mosquito Indian was accidentally left on 
the island of Juan Fernandez by Captain Watling. For 
three years he lived upon fish, goats, seals, rock-fish, 
snappers, cabbage-tree, and a variety of herbs. He built 
himself a hut, and made his bed with goat-skins. Upon 
Captain Watling^s revisiting the island, the Indian saw 
the ship at a distance ; and, knowing it to be ati Englirfi 
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one, killed three goats; dressed them \nih leaves of the 
cabbage-tree ; and brought them down to the shore. The 
ship anchored, and a Musquito Indian, who was on 
board, with other sailors, landed. Running to his brother 
Indian, he threw himself upon his face at his feet. The 
islander lifted him up; and then fell at his feet in the 
same manner. He was afterwards hailed by the crew, 
when his joy was signified in every action. 

Not long after the departure of this Indian, Alexander 
Selkirk was thrown upon the same island, and passed 
upon it several years. His histpry is well known. It was 
he that planted the oats, which Comntiodore Anson saw 
growing, some years afterwards. The island rises high 
out of the water, and has a steep shore, fine woods and 
savannahs. The soil in the vales condsts of a black and 
fruitful earth; and there is good water in almost every 
part. It has been peopled by the Spaniards; and there 
is a regular garrison and a governor. From this aocottnt 
we learn, that Juan Fernandez was peopled with goats by 
the discoverer; and first planted with oatis by a man, who 
was unfortunate enough to be cast upon it. 

In Irecurrmg to the fate of Alexander Selkirk, the 
imagination reverts to the distress of Pfailoctetes^ on die 
desert idand df Letnnos. 

As, wearied with the tossing of the wares. 

They saw me sleeping on the shores beneath 

Ites rock's hide covering, with malignant joy 

They left mei and sail'd hence. — --"^ 

Think from tliat sleep, my son, how I awokti, 

When they were gone ! Think on my tears, my groans. — 

Such ills lamenting, when I saw my shipsi 

With which I hither sailM, all out at sea. 

And staering lience ; no itoortal in the place ; 
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Not one to succour me; — not one to lend 
His lenient hand to mitigate my wound ! 
On every side I roU'd my eyes, and saw 
Nothing but wretchedness. 

The manner in which this unfortunate formed his cave, 
and administered to his daily wants, is also exceedingly 
interesting. 

Tune afttf time roiled on ; this narrow care 
I made my mansion ; and these hands alone 
Supplied my wants. — My bow procured me food. 

Fire was not here ; — I struck 

Flint against 6int, and raised the latent spark 
With pain: — thus cherish*d life has been preserved. 

Euripides* — Patter, 

IV. 

. Upon a rocky twenty-nine miles north-west of Nooah- 
eevah, in the South Seas, an American passed three years. 
With three companions (who died soon after their land« 
ing), he had quitted his ship for the purpo^ of procuring 
feathers. The rock, upon which they were cast, was 
barren and desolate ; but he contrived to livje upon the 
flesh and blood of birds. The skulls of his companions 
were his only drinking vessels. In 1818 the crew of the 
Queen Charlotte discovered a fire on the rock, made of 
dried sea-weeds. Knowing the rock to be barren, their 
curiosity was excited; and the captain sending off a 
boat, they discovered the forlorn seaman, and took him 
to Bombay. This man had a few seeds in his pocket ; 
and he planted them ; but they refused to propagate. 

In the year 1808 or 1809, a sailor, named Jeffery, on 
board the Recruit, having stolen a little spruce beer, his 
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comtnaDder, Captain Lake, set him on shore on the unin- 
nabited island of Sombrero, in the Atlantic archipelago. 
Two months after this, the Recruit returning to the same 
latitude, the captain sent a boat, with several seamen, in 
order to retake the man on board ; but he was nowhere 
to be seen : — ^and the crew concluded, that he had been 
devoured by the large birds, which frequent that barren 
Tock in yast numbers. Je£Pery, in the meantime, having 
been landed by two officers, with only the clothes he had 
on, was left helpless and hopeless, to endure all the agony 
of the apprehension of being devoured by birds^ or of 
dying of want There was no shelter, and the heat of a 
tropical sun almost drove the unfortunate man to madness. 
The island bdng a low rock^ after searching for some 
time, he discovered water in some of the hollows, and a 
considerable quantity of birds' eggs, and a few limpets. 
On these he lived for nine days; during which time he 
observed several ships pass in the. distance, to which he 
made signals, but without effect ; untU he was discovered 
by the master of an American schooner, who took him 
on board, and landed him at Marblehead, in the county 
of Essex, in the province of Massachusetts. 

In the meantime, the conduct of Captain Lake having 
been reported to the commander-in-chief of the West- 
India station, he was tried before a court-martial, and 
sentenced to be dismissed his Majesty^s service. The 
Parliament of Great Britain, too, having, at the instance 
of Sir Francis Burdett, recommended a search for the 
unfortunate seaman, he was brought to England, and 
arrived in London in the month of October, 1809. When 
I first saw him, I was particularly struck with the mo- 

VOL. II. *p 
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destj of his mannersy and the grave siinplicity of his 
conversatioD. Deeply impressed with gratitude to Heaven 
for his preservation^ there was a solemnity of tone in the 
artlessness of his remarks, that struck me with no small 
degree of adnuration. He was about one-andrtwenty 
years of age. 

Captain Lake's family having rewarded him for the 
sufferings, he had experienced, JeSerj left London for 
Gimwall, where he was bom, in order to vidt his mothen 
He was met near Polperroby his father-in-law, who, soon 
after their first greeting, returned to apprize his mother 
of his arrival. The whole village now canie forth to 
meet him ; and nothing could exceed the joy with which 
he was welcomed. The meeting between him and his 
mother was affecting in the highest degree. She gazed 
upon him with bewildered anxiety, as if she could scarcely 
believe what she saw; but, recovering herself, they 
rushed into each other's arms, and, for some moments, 
ware lost in sobs and tears. Nothing but the arrival of 
Jeffery was talked of; while the joy c^the villagers, and 
the tumultuous endearments of the mother and son, con- 
secrated an evening, that will for many years be re^ 
membered in that village with the liveliest satisfaction. 

Those tears are thine, which gem the eye. 

And all her tears and anguish smother ; 
First when an infant's feeble cry 

Proclaims the lovely fair ** a mother.*' 
And when that infant, — grown a man, — 

O'er seas beset with wild alarms, 
(Contracting space into a span,) 

Shall spring into that mother's arms. 
Who, that e'er felt as mothers feel, 

Vi^ould her soft, trickling, tears forego 
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Kot all the fgfM, that burnished tteel 

E'er won upon tlie field of yrae^ 
Could tempt the mother, father, wife, 

To check the rapturous, throbs and tears, • 
Which quicken into instant life. 

When that delighted son appears. 

OWs to the Nymph of the Fountain of Tears, 

y. 

The Grallipagos islands Are o£ volcanic ori^; and 
every hill retains evidence of bdng the crater of an ex- 
tinguii^hed volcano. The only one, ever inhabited, was 
taken][possession of by a native of Ireland (Watkins), "^ho 
quitted his ship ; and taking tip his abode there, built a 
hovel, planted potatoes and pumpkins, and lived a miser- 
able life, for several years, on tortoises and other marine 
animalis; bartering vegetables for rum, and other ne- 
cessaries. 

The island of Tristan da Cunna is an entire mass of 
lava. It rises 5000 feet above the sea, in the form of a 
cone. With the exception of a plain, six nliles in length, 
and two furlongs in breadth, this island is entirely covered 
with copse wood. Not a day paisses without rain. The 
common thistle, the lichen, a species of goosefoot, and 
storksbill, are found there. Tha*e, too, are found two or 
three species of seal, of which the leonine is so little 
alarmed at the presence of men, that persons may get on 
their backfe, and be carried into the water. The black 
albatross breed there in a gregarious manner ; and upon 
bding touched, throw out a deluge of foetid ^il jfluid. 
Wild goats and hogs, too, are seen among the bushes, a 
few having been left by early navigators. In 1814, this 
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island was inhaUted by three men; an American, a 
Portuguese, and a German. They lived upon fish and 
birds^ egg&i and covered th^ huts of straw with seal- 
skins. 

VI. 

The peopling of Pitcaim's Islands has excited much 
interest in Europe, and in all the British A^atic settle- 
ments. CapUun Bligh having sailed, in 1790, in order to 
plant the bread fruit-tree in one of the South Sea islands, 
his crew mutinied, and putting him in a boat, they sailed 
for Otah^te, where each sailor took a wife. With these 
women, and fflx Otaheitan men-servants, the mutineers 
iigain set sail ; and after passing a Lagoon island, which 
they called Vivini, and where, they procured lords'* e^s 
and cocoa nuts, they ran thdr ship ashore on Pitcairn^s 
Island, ntuate W^ 9! south latitude, 130^ V west longitude. 

Finding the island small, having but one mountain, 
and that adapted for cultivation, they put up temporary 
houses, made of the leaves of the tea^tree, until they 
were able to cover them with palms. In this island they 
found yams, taro, plantains, the bread-fruit-tree, and 
ante, of which they made doth. They climbed the 
precipices, and procured e^s and birds in abundance : 
they made small canoes, and fished ; and they distilled 
spirits from the roots of tea. In this manner the whole 
party lived four years: during which time there were 
bom to them several sons and daughters. But a jealousy 
arising between the English and their Otaheitan servants, 
the latter revolted, and murdered all the former, except I 

one, — ^Adam Smith ; — ^whom they severely wounded with a 
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pistol-ball. The women, upon thus losing their husbands, 
to whom they had become exceedingly attached,, rose in 
the night, and, stealing silently to the place where their 
•countrymen lay, murdered them. By this act there 
remained upon the island only one Englishman (Smith), 
the Otaheitian women, and the children. 

Thus left to their own exertions, Smith and the 
women applied themselves to tilling the ground; in 
which they cultivated plantains, nuts, bananas, yams, 
and cocoas. Their animals consisted of pigs and fowls ; 
but having no boilers, they dressed their food after the 
manner of Otaheite. They made cloth, and clothed 
themselves also hke the Otaheitians. Thus situated, 
4hey were at length discovered by an American cap- 
tain, who chanced to sail that way. At this time the 
children had grown to be men and women ; and the po- 
pulation amounted to thirty-nine. They looked upon 
Smithes their patriarch ; they spoke English ; and they 
'Were brought up under his tuition, in a moral and reli- 
gious manner. 

Since the time, in which they were discovered, their 
population has increased considerably ; they have parted 
with their still, and obtained a boat. Their ceremonies 
of marriage, baptism, and funerals, are plain and simple ; 
none of them have learnt to read; but great strictness 
is observed in respect to religious duty. Many ships 
have since visited them : and in September, 1819, a sub- 
scription was entered into, at Calcutta, to supply them 
with ploughs and other useful articles. These were sent 
by Captain Henderson, who undertook to land them in the 
Hercules, on his voyage to Chili. In 1819, not a quarrel 
had taken place among the inhabitants fen* eighteen years !' 
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VII. 

The manner in which cities have been founded, and 
states organised, is another interesting subject for re- 
mark. Colonies have been formed, as checks on couf- 
quered countries; as media of extending particular 
branches of commerce; or in order to discharge a super- 
abundant population. Some by persons^ labouring imder 
civil or military inconveniences; others by martyrs in 
the cause of their faith. Some derived their origin from 
contagious disorders, ambition of chiefs, vows, or com- 
mands of oracles. The Gr^ks established theirs for all 
of these causes; but chiefly in order to relieve their 
cities from a redundancy of inhaUtants. The Tartars, 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals, emigrated with similar views : 
the Romans formed colonies as checks on the countries 
they had conquered: the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch> 
French, and English, chiefly for the purposes of commerce. 

The most celebrated of colonial establishments in an*- 
cient times, were those of the Italians in .Sidly, before 
Christ 1294i ; of Evander, who led a colony cjf Greeks 
into Italy in 1243 ; of the Phenicians to Carthage, 1^5 ; 
of the Ionian oolomes in 1044 ; of the Messenjans to 
Rhegium in 723 ; and of the, Athenians to l^yzasxikiim in 
670. Miletus, the Athens of Ionia, sei^ many oolonies 
along the shores of the Euxine^ Propopt^s, and Helles- 
pont. The Cretans, previous to the time of Agamem'^ 
non, had made settlements on many coasts of Europe 
and Asia : while the Samians sent a colony «ven to Upper 
Egypt, Samos itself, after many revolutions, was ccJonized 
by the Atlienians^ and partitione4 into two thousand part$ ; 
one part being ^portioned to one colonist. 
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The Lydians colonized Tuscany^; the Rhodians 
founded Naples, and some cities in Iberia; while the 
Phocians sent a colony to Marseilles. This settlement 
-was highly important for the harmony, which, for so. many 
ages, it preserved ; and for the benefits which resulted to 
tbe][country, in which it was established. Marseilles being 
the Athens, Oxford, and Cambridge, for the youths of 
Gaul, and no inconsiderable portion of Spain, Germany, 
and Britain. And yet though Marseilles was emii^nt for 
so many ages, it is curious to remark, that not one author, 
residing within its walls, has survived the wreck of learn- 
ing and science. 

VIII. 

The most remarkable emigration, in modem times, ia 
that of 500,000 Tour-Goths, from the shores of the 
Caspian to the Chinese frontiers. Nor did ever a govern- 
ment receiye a greater insult, than that of Russia in the 
resolution of those emigrants to encounter so long and 
so difficult a journey, in order to throw themselves under 
the Fotection of a foreign prince, rather than submit to 
the insults of an unprincipled conquest 

But history presents no colomzation, so agreeable to 
the ima^ation as that of Pennsylvania by the immortal 
Penn ; whose enlightened philoBophy ; private and public 
difficulties; faith with the native Americans; the ur- 
banity of his oompanions; their order, purity, and pre- 
cision ; present a combined picture, whether relating to 
manners or to circumstances, which throw into the shade 

* Propert lib* iu. Hor. Sat. vi. v. 1, 2. 
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the whole history of empires :»-defonned, as it is, with 
every variety, arising out of sacrilege, lobbery, treachery, 
aasasnnatioii, and public murder ; — sanctioned by custom, 
dignified by law, and hallowed into glory. 

The United States of America are chiefly indebted for 
thdr population, civilization, and consequent power, to 
the impolicy of European administrations. Factions, 
civil wsrsy difficulties in procuring subsistence, or the hope 
of bettering their condition, having induced a great numb^ 
of Swiss, Grerman, French, Irish, Scotch, and English 
emigrants to quit their native soils, and seek in a distant 
country subsistence and repose. 

The origin of new tribes in solitudinous countries 
has frequesiUy arisen fiom certain men and women 
having retired from the justice or the persecution of 
their countrymen. In others, from children having 
been wilfully, or aoddentally, left by their parents* 
This has been exemplified even in Europe. The 
Tartars and Russians, in their excundons into Poland, 
were accustomed to take women with them. These 
having by accident, or design, lefl their children in the 
solitudes, those children found fosta:*mothers in those 
wild animals, among which they were afterwards found. 
Many of these beings have been discovered in Poland, and 
even in some parts of Germany. 

One observation, in respect to colomsts, it is very im- 
portant to remark. They are mere merchants: seeming 
to have no conception beyond the vulgar wants and 
passbns of life. What have the colonists eithef of Spain, 
Portugal, France, or England, done for the imagination 
or die judgment of superior men? Those settied in 
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Africa^ nothing ; in America, nothing ; and in Asia, com- 
paratively nothing ; — ^if we except a few translations, ^md 
a few treatises on local antiquities. 

In Greece it was otherwise. Nor is it possible to con- 
template, without the liveliest admiration, the gemn both 
of history and of poetry, that the Greek colonists of Sicily, 
Dona, and Ionia, bave left for the instruction and de- 
light of mankind. Scarcely a dty of those countries, 
but has recommended itself to the gratitude of posterity ! 
Homer, Theocritus, Herodotus ; — but the list were mul- 
titudinous. 

ix. 

Liberty came from the North ; the sciences and the 
arts from Egypt, Arabia, and other parts of the East 
These we have imported with safety ; since we have had suf- 
ficient grace to perceive, that despotism was unworthy of 
importation. But as a drawback on these advantages, 
Europe owes some of its disorders to her intercourse* 
with Asia. It is remarkable that in th^ year, which 
gave birth to Mahomet, the measles, the small-pox, and 
the hydrophobia, were first known in Arabia. The two 
former emigrated from Ethiopia. These disorders have 
subsequently been trani^lanted into Europe. 

As Europe, in this particular, has sufiered by an in- 
tercourse with the East, — Africa and the Pacific are under 
a similar disobligation to Europe. The Portuguese in- 
troduced the gonorrhea and the elephantiasis into the 
Congo country : and other Europeans left the small pox 
and the lues in the South Sea Islands. The natives com- 
plain, that the Spaniards left them the swelled throat ; 
Cook the intermittent fever ; Vancouver the dysentery ; 
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and Bliigfa the scropbula. Europe has also introduced to 
than a new method of makmg war. 

The diffu^on of knowledge^ by creating a vibration of 
interests &oak one end of the globe to the other^ has 
annihilated space; by bringing countries, the most re- 
mote, into contact with each other. This has led to a 
juster equilibrium in req)ect to civilization. For commerce 
is one of the greatest and most profound of all instru- 
mentSy for effecting the result, nature has instituted, 
by estabhshing a community of wants. The second in- 
strument of civilization arises out of the greatest of all 
moral calamities — war. For savage countries and corrupt 
nations, as an elegant writer remarks, gain essential and 
lasting advantages, by b^ng conquered by a people, 
governed by wiser laws, and distinguished by more 
humane institutions than themselves. The effects of 
Boman conquests yielded, in point of interest to those 
who were conquered, only to the advantages, whidi have 
been the constant results of British conquests ;— whether 
in America, Afnca, or in Asia. 

Such are the advantages arising from war, &am com- 
merce, and from colonization. But those, who emigrate, 
seldom cease to lament the country, they have quitted; 
and they are at all times ready to address that country in 
imagination, as a lover addresses the mistress, he has left 
behind* 

Where'er I go, whatever realms I see^ 
My heart, untnivelled, fondly turns to thee.— 
SUIl to my country tuns with ceaseless pain. 
And draws, at each remove^ a lengthened chain ! 
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BOOK V. 



CHAPTER I. 

ScENSBY^ ain(»ig its other beneficial results, never 
fails to increase the regard, which is entertained by every 
one for his native country. Even the nabob, who for- 
sook his country after wealth, and marked a foreign sdil 
with rapine, purchases comparative ease from his re* 
flections in the groves of his native village. 

Breathes there a mani with soul so dead, . 
Who never to himself has said. 

This is my own, my native fend f 
Whose heart has ne*«r within him bum*d. 
As home his footsteps he has turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name» 
Boundless his wealth, as wudi can.daim ; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self-^ 
Living — shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust,'froin whence be spraiig» 
Unwept, unhonour*d, and unsung. 

Lay (f the latt Mkiitrel, cant, vi. 

Inhabitants of wild and desolate re^ons^ .of long 
extended plains, of heaths, of moors^ and of the busy 
city^ can transport themselves into th^ most distant 
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. regions of the globe^ and still find fields^ and plains, 
and moors, and streets, resembling those, they have 
quitted, to awaken, at intervals, all the agreeable 
associations, which are connected with their native 
land. These associations are ardent; but they never 
exalt to that wild and ungovernable transport, which 
animates the mountaineer, and the inhabitants of a 
sequestered valley, at the mention, or even the recol- 
lection of their glens, rocks, rivers and mountains. 
Hence we find that the natives of Wales, of Scotland, 
of Arcadia, and of Switzerland, have been, in every 
period of their history, remarkable for an attachment, 
not only to thc^ir native country, but to then: native vil- 
lage. Speaking by a figure, — they esteem no flowers 
beaulifiil, that do not grow among their vallies : in their 
imagination a foreign mineral is no better than a fossil; 
and an exotic gem of no more value than a paste. Their 
water is almost equal to wine; the speed of their horses 
surpasses that of the antelope ; and their daughters 
are more beautifiil than the daughters of Cashmire ! 

This passion, however, is so general, that no country, 
even if it were a desert, but is remembered with plea- 
sure, provided it is our own. The Cretans called it by 
a name, indicating a mother's love for her children. 
The negroes of the Windivard Islands are, the proudest 
and most vain of all the western coast : the Ethiopian 
imagines, that God made his sands and deserts, while 
itngels were employed In forming the rest of the globe ^ ! 

• From the lotos was andeutiy distilled a wine, so luscious, that It 
mu said to have the power of making strangers^ who visited the ancient 
ioto*phag{^ forget their native country. 
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The Arabian tribe of Ouadelin imagine, that the sun^ 
moon^ and stars rise only for them. A similar belief 
is indulged, in western Africa, bya^tribe, called the 
Labdesseba. — " Behold yon luminary," said they to 
M . de Brisson^ who was shipwrecked on their coast ; 
^^ it is unknown in your country : and, during the 
night, you are never enlightened, as we are, by the 
stars, which are his children !" 

The Persians were so enamoured of Shiraz, that 
they imagined, that if Mahomet had but once; 
tasted the pleasures of Shiraz, he would have pray- 
ed to have been made immortal in Shiraz, rather 
than in heaven. The Maltese^ insulated on a rock, 
distinguish their island by the appellation of ^^ The 
Flower of the World '^ \' and while the Greenlander, 
wild and stupid as he Ls, has a sovereign contempt 
for a stranger, the Caribbees esteem their country a 
paradise, and themselves alone entitled to the name 
of man ! A feeling of this nature animated Becarrus, 
when, in grave discourse, he insisted, that the lan^ 
guage of Paradise was a Teutonic dialect. 

Omai, though he was delighted with every thing, he 
saw in this country, and had every temptation to stay in 
U, was yet delighted even to rapture, when he entered 
the ship, which was to convey him to his native coimtry. 
The Ahh6 de Lille relates an affecting anecdote of an 
Indian, who, amid the splendour of Paris, beholding 
a banana tree in the Jardin des Plantes, bathed it 
with his tears, and, for a moment, seemed to be trans- 
ported to his own land. And when an European ad-^ 

» Leyden's DI«cov. in Africa, vol. i. p. 285. 
9 Flore del Mnodo. 
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vised some American Indians to emigrate to another dis- 
trict, " What !" said they 5 '^ shall we say to the bones of 
our fathers, arise^ and follow us to a foreign country?^ 

IL 

The Kamscatcadales believe themselves the happi- 
est of all human beings ; and their country superior to 
every other in the world. The inhabitants of Ormus 
were accustomed to boast, that the world was a ring ; 
and their city a gem situated in its centre* The soil 
produces scarcely any thing; and there is so little 
water, that travellers have wondered how the gazelles, 
the partridges, and the turtle-doves, find waier to drink. 

The Abb^ Raynal, in his Philosophicsd and Po- 
litical History of die East and West India Settle* 
ments, relates a ciurious circumstance. A Hot- 
tentot boy, taken from his cradle, and bred up 
in the manners of the French colonists, voyaged 
to India; where he engaged in trade for many years. 
In the course of his mercantile transactions, he 
visited the Cape of Good Hope ; and, naturally de- 
sirous of seeing the spot, in which he was bom, as 
well as of visiting bis relatives, he went to their 
huts; beheld them clad in sheep-skins; and dis- 
figured with oil: and after staying a short time 
with them, became so attached to the spot, and 
so charmed with the simplicity of their lives and 
manners, that he resolved to quit the society, to 
which he had been accustomed, and to adopt the 
more barbarous language, manners, and habits of his 
relatives. With this view, he returned to the Cape ; 
and, obtaining an audience of the governor, addressed 
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him after thfe following manner: — " I have returned 
from the huts of my relatives, in order to inform you, 
that I have resolved to renounce the mode of life, you 
have taught me to embrace. I will follow the man* 
ners and religion of my ancestors, to the day of my 
death ; I will keep this collar and sword, which you 
have given me, as a mark of my affection ; but all the 
rest of my habiliments and property I shall leave behind 
me," Saying this, says RaynaP, he ran out of the 

chamber, and was never seen or heard of after. 

« 

III. 

The Mandingoes of Africa consider their province 
the most delightful ^, and themselves the happiest peo* 
pie upon earth. The Laplander loves his snows and 
the aurora borealis better, than all the flowers and 
sunshine of the south, — The Japanese imagine them* 
selves to be immediately descended from the sun, the 
moon and the stars; and the Chinese believe their 
language to have been vernacular in paradise. 

This people have a beautiful sentiment. ^^ He, who 
sincerely loves his country, leaves the fragrance of a 
good name to a hundred ages ^,'' The Chinese emi- 
grate very frequently to the island of Borneo. This 
island is one of the richest on the globe. Susceptible 
of producing every species of spice, it is also one of 

■ Raynal appears to have taken this curious anecdote from Hhtoire des 
Voyages, torn. v. p. 175. — Rousseau has also made use of it^ in his Essay 
on the Inequality among Mankind.'*-/n noti», xyi. 

3 Park's Travels^ p. 407. — Aurellus Victor calls Africa^ his native 
country, ** decut terrarum" 

3 Pekin Gazette; Kca-King, 19th year, 10th moon, second day. (No- 
vember 13tb^ 1814.) 
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the most productive in gold and diamonds. The dia« 
monds are not inferior to those of Golconda^ either in 
size, shape, or water. The soil, in which they are 
found, is recognized by its colour ; which is in some 
instances white, and in others black, green, orange, 
and red. The largest diamond, discovered in this 
island, is that, now in possession of the Sultan of S&ka- 
d&na; and it is said ^ to be the only appendage of royal- 
ty, that remains to him. So profitable are the mines, 
that 32,000 Chinese are employed in them ; and near-* 
ly 500 return every year tvith a competence to their 
native towns and villages. 

The love of country binds equally the Arab to the 
desert, and the Baffin Esquimaux to the Arctic circle. 
Captain Ross found the latter not only content; but 
proud of their barren rocks, and vast ice-islands: nor 
could he tempt one of them to visit Europe. The na^ 
tives of D&rfur are alike devoted to their plains and 
deserts. They esteemed Browne, who first intro- 
duced them to the knowledge of Europe, to be far 
inferior to themselves ; and they believed his colour 
to be the effect of disease, or of divine displeasure. 

Bosman^ relates an almost incredible circumstance. 
He says, that the negroes of the Gold Coast of Afiica 
are so desirous of being buried in their own country, 
that if a man die at some distance fi'om it, and his 
friends are not able to take his entire body to his na- 
tive spot, they cut off his head, one arm, and one leg; 
cleanse them, boil them, and then carry them to 

1 Raffles' Hist, of Java, vol. i. p. 239, 4to. It is uncut ; resembles an 
egg ; and weighs 367 carats. 
• Coast of Guinea, p. 223-4, ed. 1721 
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the desired spot, wha-e thiey inter them with great 
solemnity. 

The Javanese esteem all men their inferiors^ and 
have such a conscious pride in their nature> that ra- 
ther than carry a burthen upon their heads' they will 
almost suflFer death. They have such an affectioti for 
the place of their nativity, that no advantages cait 
induce the agricultural tribes, in particular, to quit 
the tombs of their fathers. To remove them, say« 
Crawford,^ is literally tearing them from the soih 
One of their poems commemorates the endeavour of 
a Javan to return to his country ; but was denied the 
consolation.^ 

When the ainbassadors of the! King of Johannldi 
were at Calcutta, to invite the assistance of the Gover-^ 
nor General^ they expressed the greatest admiration at 

» Raffles' J«wi, Introd.p. xtvl.— 0i^godeCcmloDecad.tol.i>.b,m. 
« Hist Indian Archipel : vol. i. p^ 84. 

3 When he had passed the road 

He ascended the mountains | 

And moved on slowly^ 

Ascending and descending, 

Proceeding, 

In search of his conutfy. 

Named Sahlilsa ; 

Which he desciled j— 

But here be was opposed by the will of Protidence !• 



i \ «■ ■ > » ». 



* Hist. Java, vol. i. p. 410. 
VOL. II. 
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ibt^ltndom of the city> apd the riches^ which were 
every where displayed ; but they still testified a lively 
desire to terminate their mission^ in order^ that they 
might return to their own country.^ The English 
(}uit tbeir's with datlsfactipn^when any commercial ad- 
vantage is to arise 6rom it. The French, too^ leave 
their's with levity and alacrity, when military prefer-^ 
ment is the perspective reward. This seems to have 
been one of their distinguishing chara)[^ristics in asi-« 
cient times, as well as in the modem ; fcnr Annaeus 
Florus^ remarks, that no army was ismbodied in his 
time without having some €rallic soldiers amoi^t 
Ihem. And yet no people dwell upon the charms of 
tfacdr country in a distant land, more than the French 
and the English. 

The inhabitants of Beziers even believe, that were 
the Deity to reside upon earth, he would select Be- 
2iers for his habitatioiL^ A curious instance of scenerial 
nationality is recorded by Mr. Wraxall. Dining one 
day with agentleman of Zciakmd, and asking him whe- 
ther the country were pleasant and agreeable? ^^Sir !'* 
replied his host, " on this isle^ there is neither moun- 

> Gazette Calcutta, Aug. 21, 1817. 

« " To a native of a free and happy government his country is always 

dear; while the subject of a Tyba'nt has no country. He is, therefore, 
selfish and base-minded ; he has no family^ no posterity^ no desire of 
fame : — or if he h|tf, of on^e that turns not to its proper ptject.** 

3 Nullum helium sine milito Gallo. 

4 Si Deus in terris, vellet habitare BiterHs. 
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tain nor river; but as to lakes^ thank God t we have 
plenty of them." 

When a native of St. Kiida was at Glasgow^ 
though he was astonished at every thing he saw^ he 
desired n othing so much^ as to return to the roek 
rising in the midst of a tremendous ocean. 

The Norwegians proud of their barren summits^ in- 
scribe upon their rix-dollars^ ^* spirit, loyalty, valour^ 
and whatever is honourable, let the whole world learn 
among the rocks of Norway." The Noquais, inhabit- 
ing a barren country, through which run mud4y 
rivulets, imagine no spot of the e?irth equal to their 
own. ^* You have travelled a great distance," said 
one of them to Baron de Tott, ^^ but did you ever 
see a country equal to this ?" Much more pardon- 
able is the pride of a Neapolitan, when he exclaims^ 
*^ see the Bay of Naples, and dieM" 

It is an ingenious remark of a writer upon the 
Atlantis of Plato, that the gold^ age is nothing but 
the remembrance of a country, abandoned ; but stiH 
the obfect of fond affection. An English woman> 
living at Cherson, seeing an English peeress unex- 
pectedly in that toM^, was so overjoyed at the sight, 
that, disregarding all ceremony, she ran up to her^ 
§ang her arms around her neck, and kissed her. And 
De Lille, in his poem Les Jardinsy beautifully s^os^ 
trophises Potivera, a native of Otaheite, brought to 

. . . ( • 

> '^ Vedi Napol! e po' mori.*' The natives of Cairo call tUeir most 
disgusting city, *' Misr without an equal';" " Mlsr the mother of the 
woftld V-^Le^Ht TVfln. bepand the XJatar acts, p. 62. 
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Fmnce by Bougainville^ who^ seeing a tree resembling 
those^ that grew in his own island^ embraced it, and 
called it *' OtaheiteJ* When, however, our young 
friend, Claude, the son of Helvidius, was admiring 
the beauties of that blooming island, he felt his heart 
sink within, him, when he reverted to the tranquil 
smiles of his &ther's house, and contrasted them with 
thecheerlesscountenancesQfinhabitants, amongwhom 
there was not one to bless him ! The African, torn 
from his country, and from all the endearments of 
social life, in a clime far over the western ocean, 
never ceases to sigh for the shore, he has been com- 
pelled to quit ; and his afiection induce him to bcr 
lieve, that, after death, he vrill return to his native 
scenes, the delights of his family, and the theatre ^ 
his former occupations. His hopes and his wishes 
are frequent causes for suicide ! Actuated by the 
same belief, a Greenland boy on board an English ship 
after proceeding some way on the voyage, was seized 
with such a violent desire to return to his native 
snows, that he leaped into the sea, and was drowned ; 
fully persuaded, that he should, after death, be con- 
veyed to the haunts of his infancy, and the arms of 
his parents. 

The wandering Koreki imagine themselves to ,b<e 
hi^pier, than those of any other country under hea- 
ven: proud and arrogantly vain, they esteem the 
accounts, which travellers give them of other coun- 
tries, entirely fabulous. The Kamtschaidales be)ieye 
themselves to be the happiest people <m earth : and 
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for the Russians entertain the most extravagant con- 
tempt. The Samoides, who live in cisives, are so. at*, 
tached to their deep recesses, that their deputies told 
the Czar of Russia, that if he did but know the com- 
fort of their climate and country, he would quit his 
palace and his court, and go and reside with them. 
They were astonished that he should prefer St. Peters- 
burgh and Moscow ! 



V. 

The negroes of Goree, black as ebony, fancy them- 
selves the .finest among men; and their counti^ the 
most beautiful under heaven. When thiey observe 
benevolence in a christian, they enquire why a black 
soul has been implanted in a white body. Indeed a 
love of country produces in all instances a national 
pride. The Mohawks believe themselves superior to 
the whole human race : and the natives Of the Canary 
Islands entertain a similar belief. 

The mountains, near Shiraz, in Persia, are desolate 
and dreary ; yet so attached are the Persian shepherds 
to them, that when the British secretary of embassy was 
observing their height and sterility, one of them en*-, 
quired, with an air of exultation, whether his count|y 
could boast of any thing like them ! And when Mitm 
Abul Hassan, the Persian ambassador, was in England, 
he replied to an argument, relative to the comp.^rativQ 
beauty of England and Persia, *^ it is true, we have 
not such fine houses, adorned with looking-glasses, as 
you have ; no carriages ; nor are w^ so ri<;h : \^nt 
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we hare better frnit, and we see the sod almost cVcfy 
day." 

As Colonna was mie day walkhig an the ramparts 
at Portsmoatfa, he met a Savoyard, who earned a 
scanty subostence by eidiibiting a male and female 
marmot. These C^rfonna offered to porchase; bat 
the Savoyard refiued to sdl them on three accoonts : 
first, because they enabled him to live; — secondly, 
becase he brought them from his own country ; — and 
diirdly, because, as he was neither married, nor had 
firther, mother, sister or other rdation, he could not 
reajive to part with, the only friends, he had in the 
wwld. Like the rest of his c ountrym en, he had left 
Savoy for the purpose, not so much of sedng the 
wcmU, as of improving his condition; but finding 
himself disappointed in diat expectation, he had re* 
scrfved to return to the village in which he was bom : 
and if his marmots died before himself he declared 
it to be his intention to bury them by the sides of 
his fiither and mother ; leaving the middle place as a 
grave for himself 

In the historical introduction to a volume of Hans 
Egede is related an account of several Greoilanders,^ 
ndio were imported into Denmark. The king desired, 
that particular attentaon might be paid to them, 
llilk, cheese, butter, raw flesh, and raw fish, were 
served up to them in abundance ; and every thing 
was done, that was esteemed likely to C24)tivate them. 

« The Greenlander says, '* I am a Greenlaoder*' with as proud a satis- 
faction as a Roman was aocnstomed to say, '* I am a Roman citizen." — 
Egede, p. 41. 
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But nothing trag able ta diveirt their melancholy. 
Their ^nnla7 was ever uppermost in their miiidi; 
and they werci observed contmually to turn a 
wistftd and desponding look towards the north* 
Three of them fell sick, and died ; two pined away 
with re^et ; and one of them was observed ire^ 
.qnently to shed tears, whenever he saw a child at the 
breast of its mo€her« They made several attempts to 
e^ape ; biit without success. At length one of thent 
succeeded ; and it is supposed was overwhelmed by 
the sea in bis little boat, as he was never heard of 

afterwards*^ < ' 

• '.* ■ » ■ • , 

. > ^ Many attempts having been made to opea a friendly interqiKifse witii 
the irascilde lodians of Newfooadland^ the Government at length offered 
a reward of ;f 50. to any person^ who should bring one alive to St. John's. 
A fisherman contrived to seize a young female, who was paddling fn her 
eanoe to procure bird's eggs from an inlet, at a short distance fttttt the 
maiiilaBd* This woKaa was convened to the cai^tal; the ^shermait 
i^wXye^ his reward; and tlie cap^ve was. treated with great hymauity^ 
kindness and attention. The principal merchants and ladies of St. John's 
vied with each other, in cultivatinglier good graces; and presents poured 
in upon her from all quarters. She seemed tolel^bl^ contented with hei^ 
situation, when surrounded by a company of female visitors ; but became 
outrageous^ if any man approached, Excepting the person^ who had de- 
prived her of her liberty. To him she was ever gentle and affectionate. 

When this singular female had remained long enough at $t. John's to 
he made sensible of the kindness and good intentions of the Europeans, 
tiie-fi^erman, who brought her, wa» employed^ to reconduet ler to Ad 
spot, whence he had dragged her away. The sequel of this history is 
scavcely t» be credited : yet it is enticely wortbjr of implicit credit. ; TbC) 
i^iUaln, wlio had deprived this poor savage of her relations^ friends, and^ 
liberty, conceived the plan of murdering her on her voyage back, in or- 
der to possess himself of the baubles, which l^ad beea presented to her 
by the inhabitants pf St. Johns, ^y this dr^Ail^> the assassin oh- 
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. It is a remark of die celebrated Burke,^ that to 
make us love our countrjr, our country ought to be 
lovriy. To confirm this we. may refer to Boccalud. 
That celebrated writer &bles, that all the jMinces oi 
the world elected an ambassador; whom they de- 
puted to the court of Apollo to complain^ that their 
people committed every kind of extravagance and ex- 
cess ; all which they attributed to the circumstance, 
that men loved their country much less than in former 
times ; praying him, at the same time, to induce men 
to resume Hbs^X, natural afiection, which all honest men 
ought to entertain, Apollo replied, that he was not 
so able to effect this, as the princes themselves. For 
if they would observe good government ; cause justice 
to be equally distributed ; be liberal, and shed abun- 
dance ; the object, they sought, would be effectually 
accomplished. Men, said he,^ by a natural instinct, 
love diat country, in which they are born; and no-^ 
thing can eradicate that feeling so completely, as to 
render it odious to them, by making the living in it 
dangerous, incommodious, or difficult, 

VI. 

An Italian poet has sigualized his love of Rome :•— 
^^Etemal Gods ! may that day be the last, on which 
i forget the happiness of Rome^!''— PineUi of Naples, 

tained articles to the valne of oeariy mn handred poaiid« ; and snbae- 
queotly retired to Englandy to enjoy the plunder of his onfortonate vie* 
tim." — Cbappel's V07. Newfoandland and Labradore, p. 182. 

> Reflections; p. 116. « Adv. Pamass. zc. Wii. 

s La aemenia di TitOy act ii. sc. 13. 
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the celebrated collector of fragments and MSS.^ was 
so partial to Padua, that he never went out of it but 
twice during forty years. Sannazarius, whose 
eclogues have been so universally admired for their 
elegance of expression and beauty of sentiment, was 
so strongly attached to his villa at Mergillina, that 
when during the subsequent wars in Italy it was de?* 
molished by the imperial troops, commanded by Au* 
rentio, the event is said to have hastened his end* 
And Dante, though he was proscribed Florence, for 
so many years, and wasted his manhood in exile from 
an ungrateful country, still desired to have his bones 
rest in that coimtry, which had cherished him up to 
manhood. With this impression we read, with double 
i^mpathy, that passage in his Inferno, where he al- 
ludes to the superior comforts of those times, when 
peace prevailed in the city; when no mother mourned 
a husband or a son ; and when none were reduced to 
exclaim, while wandering on a foreign shore ; 

O fortunate, das-cuna era carta 
Dela ffoa sepoltura.— • 



O happy they ! - — 

Certain of burial in their native land! 

A wish to be buried in the country of our ;aativity 
seems to be implanted in the people of all climates.' 

« The Abb^ Chanlieu> also, esteems it a happiness to close life, where 
it first began ; — 

Fontenay, lien d^licieox. 
Oil je vis d' pbord la Iami^« 
Bientdf , au boot de ma carri^, 
. Cbez toi je joindrai mes ayeuz. 
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It prevailed in the ^e of Homer^' as it had previously 
done in^ that of the patriarchs. Tiie Jews still retain 
the passion : and to meet the probability of its. ar^ 
complishment^ they believe, that at die comim; of 
thrir Messiah, every Jew shall rise in Palestine!— 
Those, who die in foreign countries, will pass through 
liie bowels :of the earth, from the tombs, in whieh they 
are first deposited, to Jerusalem.^ This they eaU by 
tiie name of Gilgul Hamma^hm, the passing of the 
dead. Their love for their city^ and particular^ 
their temple, was extremely remarkable. P<Mnpey 
having injured the latter, the Jevrs in Rome became 
so zealously attached to Cesar,^ that, for some time 
after his death, they were aoenstomed to assemMe 
every night at his tomb, to signalize their veneration 
for his memory. 

The Turks of Constantinople regard Asia as their 
patriarchal country. Most of them, tiierefore, in a 
respectable sphere of life, are carried, when dead, 
to Scutari ; and they are even said"^ to derive consola- 
tion, in their last moments, from the privilege of being 
buried on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. The 
ancient Nasamones testified their love of their ances- 
tors by touching their tombs, whenever they made an 
oath. l%e Tartars of the south have an equal a^ec- 
tion for thefr fathers' monuments. One of the Persian 
kings, having resolved upon a war with theirwander- 

> II., boolc XFi. line 551. 
« ** And it sball come to pass, that afker I iuire plucked them out of 
thdr land, I will return, and Imre w mp mn aa on them : and will bring 
them every man to his own faerltage, aad cvwy man to bis land."-We- 
remiaby xii. 15. 

3 Suetonius. ■ « Travels ^ Ibe Crimea. 
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hig tribes, penetrated a long way into their plains 5 
and being, at length, weary of pursuit, sent a messen* 
ger to his fugitive enemies to enquire how much 
farther they intended to retreat } and when they> 
meant to signalize their courage. To this message 
the Tartars replied, that they had no towns, villages, 
or houses to fight for : but that as they intended to re^ 
treat to their Other's monuments, if the king wished 
to know, how well they could fight, it was only to 
march after them ; and he would soon have an oppor-^ 
tunity of judging of their skill, as well as of their 
valour. 

VII. 

Even the honour of Ostracism,^ — the wisest law that 
was ever enacted for the preservation of a republic, 
—could never reconcile its martyr to its severity : 
While the Petalism of Syracuse, — a law similar to that 
of Osta^EU^ism at Athens, but productive of different 
results, — ^was frequently found too oppressive for the 
mind to sustain. In Rome, banishment consisted oi 
three kinds. First; a person, banished fi'om Italy, 
might go whither he pleased. Second; perpetual 
banishment to a particular place, and deprivation of 
fortune. Third ; temporary banishment to a particu- 

« 

lar place, . without being deprived either of fortune 
or rights* Nothing was more dreaded than banish- 

^ Oitracism was ettablisbed at Arigos, as well as at Athens ; where. 
it was exercised ever^ fifth year* Valertas. Maximus,* and other 
wrtter9> have oondemned this law ; bat they judged superficially. 

• Li¥, T. c. 3. 
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meni ; which was esteemed little better than a state 
of solitary wretehedness. In modem times^ the 
punishment is seldom inflicted on eminent meotf ex- 
cept in Russia. In England it is confined to criminals 
of the worst description. 

Plutarch^ Seneca, and Erasmus^ have written on 
this compulsory law of quitting a native soil. Ruti- 
lius Rufiis, the celebrated Roman consul, wrote an 
history of Rome, in Greek, in his exile; and during 
the operation of a similar punishment, Bolingbroke 
wrote his ^^ Patriot King.'' Ovid betrayed the weak- 
ness of his nature during his exile; and though 
Cicero's punishment was honourable, yet he betray- 
ed more imbecility, during that period, thsm in any 
other of his misfortunes. The best picture of a patriot 
in exile is presented in that of Marcellus, at Mytelene. 
He was the friend of Cicero and mankind ; an ardent 
lover of his country ; proud of the glory of integrity ; 
and finding the ruin of his country involved in the 
usurpation of Cesar, he retired to Mytelene ; and in 
<he society of several men of learning, seemed so per- 
fectly master of himself, that ^^ when I qiutted him," says 
Brutus, " on my return to Italy, I seemed, as if I were 
myself going into exile, rather than that I left MarcTel- 
lus in it." Even Phalaris, the tyrant, was a lover of 
his country. He was of Crete; and never failed to 
lament his exile ; even when exercising a tyranny on 
the throne of Sicily. ^^ Unskilled in the management 
of a multitude," said he, in an epistle- to Autonas,,^ 
^^ I was driven out of my own country, and assuredly 

*^ Ep. zcr. 
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the pleasures of a tyranny c^ never compensate for 
the pains of exile/' 

I remember to hare heard Madame de Stael say^ 
that no acene, she had ever beheld^ affected her with 
so much.admiration as a view from her father's house, 
at Copet ; when she returned from the tumults, and 
agitations of Paris. Nature seemed to make up to 
her for all she had suffered, by a beauty, which, after a 
long absence, associating with her earlier years, had 
all the charms of an old friendship, and all the fresh- 
ness and vigour of youth and novelty, 

VIII. 

The Greeks were ardently attached to their soil ; 
from natural affection ; education ; the beauty of the 
country ; the amenity of its climate ; the praises of 
their poets ; the ceremonies of their religion \ and 
the preference, which they gave to their own Jaws, 
customs, and manners. The Athenians even believed, 
that they originated out of the. earth, on which their 
city stood. This made them . preeminently proud. 
^^ Our origin," said Socrates, ^^is so beautiful, that 
none of the Greeks can give such pure appellations 
to their country, as we can. We can truly style the 
earth, on which we tread, our nurse, our mother, our 
&ther.'^ The Greek writers, who affected to esteem 
every beloved spot as standing in the middle of the 
world,^ seldom fiuled to allude to this hallowed sympa- 
thy. The Odyssey derives^ many of its chfurms from a 

■ * * 

» Euripides— Oreste». 
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display of il^ Ulysses is miserable in the bower of 
Calypso j and he soothes the anguish of his heart by 
waadering, — desolate and in tears^ — eiong the sea- 
sbcHre. Many passages in the Greek tragic poets, are 
^ually uSectii^. In a tragedy of .£schyliis, Cassan* 
dra pathetically mourns the future fate of her coun- 
try;— 

Ah ! my poor country, my poor bleeding country, 
Fall'n^ fairn for ever ! — and you, sacred altan, 
That blat*d before my fetfaei's tower'd palace. 
Not all youE victims oonld airert your doom. 

M$chjflui, — Agamemnon. 

In the Electra of Sophocles^ that transcendent 
heroine^ in mourning over the urn of her brother, 
laments, with all a Grecian bitterness of soul, that he 
should have died in a distant country* 



By a stranfper'a handa 



Those duties paid, thou eom'st, a littk dust 

Clos'dinalittlenm. 

Oh, hadst thou died, e'er by these hands pres^rv'd. 

And snatcfa'd fW>m slaughter, to a foreigd land 

laentthtf. Hadst thoadled in that sad day. 

Some little portion of thy father's tomb 

Thou would'st have shar'd ; but thou hast perish'd now, 

Fkur from thy house, and from thy country far, 

A wandering exile! 

Soph^lm i'^BUetra , — Potter. 

Many scenes are endei^red to our feelings, also, 
when we are about to quit themj or after an absence 
of many years. Some captives have wept at leaving the 
prisons, in which they have been confined ; and Phi- 
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loctates gBire an affectiatiate farewell to the desolate 
Island^ in which he had lingered out ten years of u^ 
tude and wretchedness. 

•-' . Y€ jutting rocks, and yoii, ye duhiog.waraty 

Ye feiintaiBS, waters, fields, and azure biHs, 
That have so often echoed with my sorrovrs^ 
And now endear'd by their remembrances. 
Farewell ! — I leave you to return no more. 

Euripides ; — PMhetefei. 

The modern Greeks, too, speak of their country 
with joy and affectionate admiration. The very men- 
tion pf Greece is said ^ to soften, to animate them, and 
even to inspire them with eloquence. When the 
Greeks were expelled from Belgrade, in 1739,^ the 
women were forced from the tombs of their children, 
parents, and husbands, with great difficulty. They 
ehmg to diem witii the greatest affection and agony } 
but, being at length exhausted by their miseries, ttiey 
could no longer contend against their enemies; and 
were dragged forcibly away. 

r No man loved his country better than Luciano 
^ Why»dt we stody the sciences,^* says he, '* but riiat 
we may be uBefril to the country, in which We live? 
We have neither property nor talent, that is not es- 
^tially her's. Let her complexion be ever so coarse, 
yet we dread to be banished : and desire to return to 
her, even after "'^e are dead. Bury me, therefore, in 
my own country/' 

Virgil represent^ Helenus and Androniache indi- 
cating the same affection, by giving the name of Troy 

» De GuySyVOl. Jil.pi 198. ^ De Gtiys,Tol. ii. p. 76. 
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to a river in Epirus^ and in the celebrated storm 
scene he makes his hero lament, even with tears, that 
he was not fated to die in the sight of his parents, and 
under the walls of his native town,^ How natural r— 
how pathetic!— how beautiful! And yet, this is the 
passage, which French critics — of all critics in the 
world, except some few leading ones of our own, the 
most presumptuous and superficial,— have presumed 
so frequently to ridicule ! 

Ceylon, a Cingalese will tell us, was part of the 
terrestrial paradise; Hamadel, the mountain, on 
^diich Adam was created; and the lake, which lies 
near its summit, formed by the tears, which Eve w^t 
at the death of Abel. 

The inhabitants of Tinian, bemg removed toGuam^ 
iu order to recruit the exhausted population of that 
island, pined for their country, and died of grief ! The 
Portuguese Jews have an ardent affection for the 
kingdom of Portugal. For Lisbon fbey sigh, when 
called by business or necessity into other countries; 
and when settled for firom their dear Portugal^ thej 
order a quantity of earth to be sent over, that, when 
th^ die, they may be buried in their native soil. The 
Dooraunes are so ardently attached to their country, 
that the bodies of their chie& are always carried 
thither, when any of them die in Sind^ Cashmeer, or 
any other empire. Nothing can occeed tiie r6ve* 
rence, they bear to the spots, which contain the ashes 
of their fathers. 

> Eb. UUp. 3IK2. • En. i. p. 98. 
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IX. 

Hepry the Fourth of France had always a peculiar 
regard for Pau; a small town in the province of Gas- 
coigny^ abounding in beautiful prospects: and it 
would be difficult to describe the pleasure^ be received 
during the siege of Laon^ from revisiting the forest of 
Folambray; where in his youth he had been aecus-* 
tomed to regale himself with milk, new^ cheese, and 
various kinds of fruit; and wandering about frequently 
without either bonnet or shoes/ 

The late Lord Fife entertained a similar regard for 
Scotland. The house, in which bis lordship resided, 
at Westminster, was built by himself. The earth, thie 
stone^ the timber, and the shrubs, were all brought 
from Scotland^ So, though his lordship resided in 
England^ his house stood on Scottish ground ! ^ : 

Castro, of Portugal, had a lively affection for Cintra. 
This was known to his master^-the in&ntDon Lewi9^; 
who^ in a letter desiring him to continue his govern- 
ment of Goa, concluded with a hope, that, after he had 
performed the royal will, be would cover the rocks of 
Cintra with trophies and chapels, and long enjoy 
them in tranquillity. 

' Mem.Suily, vol.ii.p. 381. His chateau remiius at this day as he left 
it : his furtiitiire, jfaniily portraits, library, &c. being all preserved. The 
retolutioD, which scarcely respected any tiling, i-espected them. 

rhe DacdcBlroD retained so lively a regard for fliecbateaa, in which 
he was born, situated in one of the most agreeable provinces of France, 
that the last words of regret, which escaped hini, before he wa< led for 
execution, were expressive of his fear, that his park and jnroods would b > 
confiscated and given to a stranger! 
' « Dissert. Portugucze Asia, p. dsv. 

%Dh. II. R 
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Equally lively was the love of General Fraser for 
the country of his nativity. This officer, who was 
killed at Sarratoga, in the memorable expedition of 
General Burgoyne, was so warmly attached to his 
native village, Glendoe, situated two miles from Fppt 
Augustus, in one of the most beautiful, parts of^the 
Highlands, that, some little time previous to his fa^ 
he declared to a friend, that he would rather be 
buried in one of the groves of the mountain, looking 
towards Loch Ness, than in Westminster Abbey ! 

The Swiss boasts of his lakes and his mountains; 
the Cambrian of his vales and his valleys; while the 
Scot mentally beholds with admiration and affectioji, 
even at the most distant regjon of the Antipodes, the 
windings of the Forth, the waterfalls of the Clyde, and 
the environs of Perth; the ruins of lona, the crags of 
the Hebrides, the romantic scenes of Loch Lomond, 
and the heaths and glens of the Grampians. 

Highly affecting is that passage in holy writ, whene 
Jerusalem is represented, as remembering, in the days 
of her affliction, and of her misery, all the pleasant 
things, that she had in the days of old.* And still more 
affecting is that poem of David,^ where he represents 

> Lamentationsy i> v. 7. 

« This poem, wliicli is inserted among the Psalms of Darid, was in fact 
written by one of the captive Jews, wheir in exile at Babylon; and it beautiy 
folly paints the aflTectian^ wiiich be and bis countrymen entertained for 
Jertisalem. 

«« By the rivers of Babylon, there wc sat down ; yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion. We Iiani; our harps upon tlie willows In Ibe 
midst thereof. For tkere they, that carried ns away captive^ reqoindof 
us a song ; and they, tliat wasted ii9,Tcqoired of ns mirth ; saying, sing us 
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the natives of Jerusalem banished^ and sitting on the 
]banks oif the river of Babylon. Their masters desire 
them to play some airs for their pleasure: the exiles 
retMm — ** How shall we sing the song of the Lord^ 
in a strange land ?*' Ah instance of a similar nature 
is recorded, by Athenseus, of the Sybarites^ who, being 
enslaved by the Romans, and not only constrained 
to adopt manners, foreign to their Grecian origin, 
but even to speak the language of their conquerors, 
assembled every year, on a particular day, to bewail 
thdr condition; and by shedding tears, and uttering 
lamentations in their original language, endeavoured 
to keep alive their affection and respect for their 
unfortunate country. 

How beautifully has Virgil alluded to this affecr 
tion, in that fine passage of the tenth iEneid^ 
where he describes the last moments of the dying 
ArgiveJ None of the translators have preserved the 
force, the simplicity, and the pathos, of this admirable 
passage : v 

Sternitur, infelix, ^lieno rulnere, caelam . \ 
Aspicit, et dulces morieus reminiscitur Argos.i . . 

These lines naturally remind us of the cruelty of 
Verres. — One of the charges against this governor wasj^ 

• • • 

one of the Qongs of Zion. How sliall we sing tlie Lord's song in a 
strange land ? If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cuniriDg.'* Ptahn cxxxvii. 

1 Virg. En^>-QnintiJian, lib. ir, c. 2. 

r2 
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that he had caused a native of Italy to be scourged^ in 
the market-place of Messana, and then to be nailed to 
a cross, on the sea-shore: aggravating the treatment, 
by ordering the sufferer's face to be turned towards 
Italy; that he might have the additional torture of 
dying in sight of his own home. Thb circumstance 
gave ample opportunity for the eloquence of Tully.' 

The Swedes were so charmed^ at having a native of 
their own cojantry for a king,— an indulgence which, 
before the accession of Gustavus UL, they had not, 
for a long time, enjoyed^ — that they struck a medal in 
commemoration of the happy event, on the reverse of 
which was this inscription : Fadem's land et, '' It i^ 
my native land/' De Pages assures us, that^ the 
Japanese have a law^ which forbids every subject to 
sail out of the sight of land, under penalty of death. 
Those, therefore, who are driven by a storm > to a 

m 

foreign shore, are obliged to renounce every idea of 
returning to their native soil. Thus does a law, the 
most amiable in its origin, operate in its application, 
in a manner, the most gigantically oppressive, on 
one of the best feelings of the human heart. The 
Chinese, also, esteem it a crime to quit their country ; 
and are, therefore, much prejudiced against Euro- 
peans, who settle there ; because, in doing so, they 
seem to have abandoned the tombs of their ancestors. 
Has any one succeeded in the world of commerce, 
upon the ocean, or in a distant country ? with what 

I Cic. ia Vcrr. 
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pleasure does he retire to his native village, to spend 
the remainder of his days in peaceful retirement ! 

Cling to tby home ! — if there the meanett shed 
Yield thee a hearth, and shelter for thy head ; 

For e'en this cheerless, manaion thai) provide 
More heart's repose* than all the world beside. 

Leonidat, 

Are we miserable }^ With what melancholy delight 
do we recfdl to tnind the few short and happy mo- 
ments^ we have spent, by the side of a cataract, on 
the banks of a torrent, or beneath the shade of a ruin, 
in the society of those, we have loved, esteemed, or 
admired ! How grateful is it, too, in those moments 
of comparative sorrow, when weariness has superseded 
curiosity, and travelling become irksome or dange- 
rous, to charm away the hours of disgust by recalling, 
with pensive enthusiasm, the favourite haunts of our 
youth, or those scenes, to which we are by a^soda** 
tion peculiarly attached* And how delightful is it, 
when, journeying in a foreign country, we come un- 
expectedly to a spot, resembling those, which are so 
indelibly impressed upon the mind, as ftever to be 
forgotten ! With what rapture did the army of Agri- 
cola behold the plain of Perth, and the Tay windkig 
through the midst of it ! All those associations, which 
are so agreeable in a distant land, instantly rising 
to their memories, they exclaimed with transport^ 
" Behold the Tyber !— Behold the Campus Martins !" 
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XL 

That book of the Pharsalia^ where Caesar^ m the 
palace of the Ptolemies^ enquires of Achoreus^ the 
high priest, the source, direction, increase and de- 
crease of the Nile, with their respective causes, is, 
assuredly, one of the most interesting in all Lucan. 
Replying to the enquiries of .Caesar, Achoreus enu- 
merates the various opinions, which the most en- 
lightened travellers and philosophers had entertained 
of the source and causes of the overflow of that river^^ 
which the Egyptians, even of the present day, call Ao/y, 
blessed, and sacred; and on the opening of the canals 
of which, mothers are seen plunging their children 
into its stream, from a belief, that the waters have a 
purifying and divine quality.^ 

Memnon consecrated his hair to the Nile ; and the 
Egyptians formerly were accustomed to sacrifice a vir^ 
gin in its honour every year.^ There is a fine statue of 
this river^ in the Vatican, holding a cornucopia, out of 

> Lib. z.'^PompoD. Mela, de Sita Orbis, lib. i. c. ix. 1. 35, &c. — 
Diodonu Sicalus, lib. xL— Seiiec. Nat. QaBSt, b. ir, 1. 1, 2.— Qandiaik 
£p, d« Nilo.— CoBSidti alto» D*Hcrbelot'8 BibUotb^ue Oricntale : art. 
NUe« and Niebnhr, Voyage en Arable, torn. i. p. 100. Some writen 
have pointed out some reaemblancea, between this river and the 
Danube : the idea originated with Herodotus]: Tide Euterpe, xxxiii, 4. . 
« Travels In Egypt and Syria, vol. t p. 19. 
9 Moreri Hiat. Diet., vol. vU.«-VoMlaa de Idolatria, Ub. li. 

4 Of the vrorahip of this river see Pint, de Isis et Osiris % also Uba- 
nius, pro Templis. The gods were fabled to have been bom upon its 
banks (Diod. Sir.) $ and priests were consecrated to it in ail the cities of 
Egypt (Herodot.). 
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which rises a pyramid^ with its feet resting on a croco- 
dile.^ Some have attributed its overflowing to the pres- 
sure of the planet Mercury upon the fountains ; some to 
the prevalence of the Etesian winds^; some to the melt- 
ing of the snows ^; and others conceived the waters to 
run from the mountains of Ethiopia."^ Some imagin- 
ed^ that spacious channels of water rolled under the 
soil ; that the sea insinuated its waves through the 
pores of the earth ; or that the river was fed by the 
exhalations^ which were returned to the ocean^ 
through the medium of the Nile.^ The causes are 
now universally known to be the tropical rains.^ 
Grey has a fine description of tliis river in his Frag- 

1 For a fine priut of this admirable work of art, vide Statue del Museo 
Pio ClemeDtiiio, folio, torn. iii. pi. 47; and f6r a still more characterltti« 
ooe, torn. i. pi. 88. The water of this river was io such high esteeoii 
that) as Atheneus relates, Berenice, the daughter of Pioleniy PhiladeU 
phus, and wife to Antiochus, king of Syria, would drink no other. 

a Lucret., lib. vi. p 712. — Aulas GelHus says, the Etesian winds blew 
from several points of the compass. *< Etesiae et prodomi appellaiitur, 
qui certo tempore anni quam canis oritur, ex ati4, atqae alii parte c»U 
spirattt."* 

3 ■ Nilo quo crcscat in Arva 

Ethiupuni prodesse uives. 

Lucau X. 
Upon this passage Orotins remarks/** Hao 8enti;uUa nihil veriii8« si 
modo pro nivibus ponas imbres iEthiopiae." Imbres, howevei*, givji 
but a feeble idea of a monsoon. 

4 Strabo, lib. xvii. 
5 The peasantry of Egypt believed the overflowings to be tears^ shed by 
itiis ft»rthe toss of Osids.f 

^ Eostathius also attributed ihem to the rains fHlUng in Ethiopia. 



• Noctes Atticae, lib. ii. c. 22. f Plut. de Isis et Osiris. 
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ment on Education and Government; and Thom- 
son in his Summer/ 

' Dr. Clarke has observed a curious analogy between 
the Don and the Nile, iji regard to their respective 
inundations; their aquatic plants; their lapse into 
the sea by many mouths ; their being boundaries to 
two quarters of the globe ; and the variety of their 
insects. Strabo compares the Po to the Nile, much 
after the same manner ; and Barrow has remarked 
several coincidences, in regard to latitude, climate, 
soil, plants, and animal!?, between the Nile in the 
north of Africa, and the Orange River in the sputh.^ 

The abovementioned were the causes, assigned for 
the* increase an4 diminution of a river, to discover 
the fountains of which Sesostris and Cambyses sacri- 
ficed innumerable men. What those monarchs, 
with Alexander,^ Cyrus, Ptolemy Philadelphus, Caesar, 
and Germanicus, so long and so ardently desired, 
was at length acopipplisbed by a single man ! After 
encountermg innumerable difficulties and dangers, 
Bruce stood upon the spot, which had, for thirty 
centuries, been considered beyond the reach of 

> L. 802. 
' •TheTtgrit Md EapbrateSy loo, overfluw aoiiaally; cansed I9 ihe 
rndtang of tbe soowt in Amicoia. Also the riven of Cociiio GbiDa, ao4 
Tonqain : ttid the Meomm of Siam (the mother of wateis) inandsles ia 
Maitb, and fertUiaes an extent of country one handled and twenty milea 
Sndreoit. 

3 Masiimos TyriUy Diuert.nxv. Arrian aodJostio attrihnte bia 
journey into Africa to other caoset. Arrian, lib. iii. c. 3. Jmiiim, lib. 
xi. c. 11. Apolkmina of Tyana is laid to hare Tislted the source of the 
Ntlrf Vii|e Philofltratas in vit.ApoU, 7>afi.T.c. 37.— Bot it docs not 
appear, that he proceeded farther than the Cataracts. 
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enterprize. At the source of the most celebrated 
of rivers, the thoughts of the traveller, by virtue of 
that association which governs and delights us all, 
reverted to the landscapes of his native soil ! 
** I was now/' says he, ** in possession of what had, 
for many years, been the principal object of my 
ambition, and wishes. Indifference, which, from the 
usual infirmity of human nature, follows, at least 
for a time, complete enjoyment, had taken place of 
it. The marsh and the fountains, upon comparison 
with the rise of many of our rivers, became a trifling 
object in my sight. I remembered that magnificent 
scene, in my own country, where the Tweed, Clyde, 
and Annan rise in one hill :-*three rivers I now 
thought not inferior to the Nile in beauty; prefer- 
able to it in the cultivation of those countries, 
through which they flow; superior, vastly superior 
to it, in the virtues and qualities of the inhabitants ; 
and in the beauties of its flocks, crowding its pas- 
tures in peace, without fear of violence from man 
or beast. I had seen the rise of the Rhone and the 
Rhine, and the more magnificent sources^ of the 
Soane ; and I began, in my sorrow, to treat the 
enquiry about the source of the Nile, as a violent 
effort of a distempered fancyM'* Such were the 

> At the <oiiroe of the Oangei, Frazer seeini to have indnlgfd 
refleaions at once natural, aud aflectiog. ** It is difficnlt to i»a- 
▼ey aa idea of the item and rugged majesty of some sceues ; to paint 
their lonely- desertness, or describe the nndefinable sensation of reveivnoe 
and dread, that steals over tbe'mlnd, while contemplating the deatb-Uke 
calm» that is shed over them.— And when atvoch a moment we remen** 
her oiir homes, our friends, our fire^sides, and all social interconnc #ith 
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thoughts and feelipgs of this enterprizing traveller : 
feelings, the natural consequence of our organization, 
and exhibiting, in a striking manner, the vanity of 
all earthly wishes, and the comparative vanity of 
all earthly pursuits ! And yet was the circumstance 
of having succeeded in the object of his adventurous 
journey, the pride, the glory, and elevation of his life. 

XII. 

In the bosom of the unfortunate Burns — that splen* 
did but eccentric meteor! — the love of country burn- 
ed with a force, equal to that of a Cicero or a 
Chatham. — '^The appellation of a Scotch bard,'^ 
says he, in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, '^ is by far my 
highest pride. To continue to deserve it, my most 
exalted ambition. Scottish scenes and Scottish story 
are the themes, I should wish to sing. I have no 
dearer wish, than to have it in my power, unplagued 
by routine of business, (for which, heaven knows, I 
am unfit enough), to make leisurely pilgrimages 
through Caledonia ! To sit on the fields of her battles ; 
to wander on the romantic banks of her rivers ; and 

oar fellowiy and feel our present solitude, and far distance from all these 
dear ties, how mn is it to strive at description ! Sorely such a scene is 
Gungotree. Nor is it, independent of the nature of the surrounding sce- 
nery, a spot, which lightly calls forth powerful feelings. We were now 
in the centre of the stupendous Himala, the loftiest, and, perhaps, moiit 
ngfed range of mountains in the world. We were at the acknowledged 
•ooroeof that ooble river, equally an object of veneration and a source 
of fertility, plenty, and opulence to Hindustan $ and we had now reached 
the hottest shrioe of Hind<»o worship, which these holy hills contain.*'-^ 
Fmer's Tour through the Snowy Range of the Himala, p. 459, 4to. ' 
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to muse by the stately towers or venerable ruins, 
once the honoured abodes of her heroes.'*— This 
was denied.— Oh ! my Lelius, if you have pleasure 
in shedding tears over the tombs of the good, the 
brave, or exalted in intellect, spare a few to the 
ihemory of this unfortunate victim to strong, indig- 
nant, and energeitic feeling. To the memory of a 
genius, resembling the wild and magnificent land* 
scapes of his native land : — a man as much superior 
to the herd of reptiles, that robbed him of his flashes 
of merriment, in a little country town; as he 
was to those more dignified associates, who drew 
him fi-om his native wilds by their applauses; chained 
him to their tables in an expensive city ; and, having 
satisfied their love of notoriety, ^^ cast him, like a 
loathsome weed, away !" Oh ! Scotland— Scotland — 
the fate of Burns sits heavy on thy conscience !— • 
Never — ^No ! never shalt thou wrong another Bums 
again ! 

Equally enamoured of Scottish scenery was the 
unfortunate Michael Bruce. The lake of Loch 
Leven will be ever dear to our imagination, as being 
an object of attachment to that amiable poet. This 
lake abounds in the most lovely scenery. On the 
side next Kinross, it is bounded by a plain ; on the 
other are mountains; in the centre is the island 
of St. Serfs, in which formerly stood an ancient 
priory, dedicated to St. Servanus ; and another, 
on which are the ruins of Douglas Castle. To the 
Impressions, made on the elegant mind of Bruce^ 
by the FecoUection of these ol^ects, are we indebted 
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for the poem of Loch Leven : — ^a poem^ which doei 
equal honour to the heart of the poet, and the muse 
of Scotland. 

XIII. 

The name of our country, heard in a foreign land, 
never fails to give rise to feelings and associations of 
^pleasure and regret. St. Pibrrb, when in the Isle of 
France, often amid the sighs, which issued from a 
Frenchman sitting under the shade of a banana, 
has heard him exclaim, ^'If I could but see one 
violet, I should be happy/' But in that ill-starred 
island, there was neither a flower in the meadows, 
nor a plant of an agreeable odour in the fields. 
Denon relates how delightful an association vbited 
the French army, when in Egypt, near the Pyramids, 
by recalling to the memories of the soldiers the cli- 
mate of France. When Helvidius observed a planet 
emerging from behind the moon, during his journey 
in Greece, with what satisfiustion did he remember 
a similar circumstance, which occurred, some years 
before, as he was standing among the fi^agments of 
Glastonbury Abbey. He turned his wishes. to the 
north-west with as much enthusiasm, as a Mussel- 
man, in the hour of prayer, turns his face to Mecca. 
And when Elphinstone was in Caubul, a dandalion 
gave him more real pleasure, than all the flowers 
of the garden. Many, — even of those who have emi- 
grated to India in their youth to acquire fortunes, 
which they intend to dissipate in luxurious banquets 
on their return, — have attempted to , naturalize the 
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apple on the shores of Bengal^ and the Carnatic^ 
in order to enjoy thcfhiits of their own country: 
and others have desired to transplant the pear into 
the south of Africa* The Dutch were ambitious of 
raising the pine-tree at the Cape ; and we are told, 
that^ in the Mauritius, many were the ineffectual 
attempts to introduce the lavender, the daisy, and 
the violet. I had a friend, — now sleeping under a bed 
of sand in the empire of Thibet, — who bore such aii 
affection to the common heart's^ease, (no doubt ^om 
some association, the orign of which he had ceased 
to remember)^ that^ previous to his voyage to Java^ 
he procured a few pots of that species of violet, with 
an intention of planting it on his arrival at Batavia, 
as a native memento. By watering them every day, 
he managed to preserve them, till the ship crossed 
the Line ; when they withered gradually away. 

In the gay, as well as in the gloomy scenes of life, 
these associations are indulged by elegant and accom- 
plished minds. Vespasian went every year to pass 
the summer at a small country house, in which he 
was bom. To this he was so much attached, that 
he would never embellish it. His son Titus, too, 
had such veneration for this spot,— where doubtless 
he had passed many of his early years, — that in his 
last illness he caused himself to be carried thither J 

Pertinax would never alter the cottage, m which 
be was born : and when he erected several magni- 
ficent buildings, he left it untouched: as a monu- 
ment, says the historian, of his low bnlih and great- 
ness of soul. 

t$aeton.iM Vit.Tit.e. U. 
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XIV. 

These early attachments are confined neither to 
agc^ station, nor climate. We are told^ that a Rus- 
sian ambassador^ enquiring one day of the Crown 
Prince of Persia, why a projecting comer of an old 
wall, which disfigured his garden, was not gulled 
down, the Prince replied ; ^^I have bought this garden 
from several proprietors, in order to make something 
magnificent ; but the proprietor of the place, where 
the wall projects, is an old peasant. He refuses to 
sell me his small plot of ground, though I have 
offered a large price for it. He says, it belonged 
to his forefiithers, and therefore he will not part with 
it. He is old, and I am young : so I must wait to 
see if the son is not more reasonable than the father.'' 
—This reminds us of the History of Naboth's vine- 
yard. This vineyard being Naboth's paternal in- 
heritance, he refused to sell it to Ahab. Ahab fell 
sick upon this disappointment i*— and Jezebel de* 
manding, and in consequence learning, the reason, of 
his melancholy, caused Naboth to be tried for bias* 
pheming God and the king. When Elyah heard of 
the tragical death of Naboth in bis way from Sama* 
ria,* he upbraided Ahab^ and prophesied, that, 
'^ where the blood of Naboth had been licked by 
dogs, there should they also lick the blood of 
Jezebd and Ahab : — and the crime, which had been 
committed, should be expiated by the extermination 
of their whole race."— The prophe&y was fulfilled. 

1 Moritz Von Kotzebue. 
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■ Hastings^ the savioui* of India, purchased an estate 
at Dalesford, in the county of Worcester. ^^ In this 
house, said he, in a letter to Sir Stephen Lushington, 
^^ in this house I live, because it is the house, in 
which I passed much of my infancy ; and I feel for 
it an affection, of which an alien could not be susr 
ceptible. I see in it, too, attractions, which that 
stage of life imprinted on my mind, and my memory 
still retains/' There is something exceedingly affect- 
ing in the following lines, written by this cele- 
brated character, on his return from India; — par- 
ticularly if we associate with them his succeeding 
persecutions. 

Short is our span ; then why engage 

Id schemes, for which man's transient age 

Was ne'er hy fate design'd ? 
Why slight the gift of Nature's hand ? 
What wanderer from his native land 

E*er left himself behind ? 

# * • « « 

For me, O Shore, I only claim 
To merit, not to seek for fame : 

The good and just to please. 
A state above the fear of want. 
Domestic love, — Heav'n^s choicest graiit>'» 

Health, leisure, peace, and ease. 

XV. 

When Bruce was in Abyssinia, he was charmed to 
hear the song of a sky-lark. When Adansou was in 
Senegal, no bird delighted him so much as the swallow : 
and when our friend Warburton was pausing over the 
Castalian spring, with what pride did he connect the 
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poets of England with the poets of Greece, firom the 
simple circumstance of seeing on its surface a few 
water-cresses. When, too, the British army was in 
Nepaul, many of the officers and soldiers were charm- 
ed to see, in exchange for the fruits of India, the 
apples, pears, raspberries, grapes, peaches, and nuts 
of Europe. 

Even the sound of an animal will awaken many 
of these affecting associations. Humboldt^ alludes 
to them. He was resting, a few days, under the 
roof of a Spaniard on the Plateau of CocoUar : ^' No- 
thing,*' says he, '^ can be compared with the sense 
of that majestic stillness^ produced by the appear- 
ance of the sky in this solitary spot. At night the 
tree, under which we sat ; the luminous insects flut- 
tering in the air ; the constellations glittering in the 
south; every thing segooied to say, that we were far 
from our native land. If, in the midst of this exotic 
Nature, our ears caught from the bottom of a valley 
the tinkling of a cow-bell, the remembrance of our 
country was forthwith awakened. It was like the echo 
of distant sounds from beyond the seas ; transporting^ 
us by its magic power from one hemisphere to the 
other. Strange wandering of the human imagination ! 
Endless source of pleasiu'e and of pain !" 

Some men live strangers in their own country ; 
others are at home every where. Two persons, also, 
may live near neighbours without exchanging twenty 
words in twenty years ! But should they chance to 
meet each other in a foreign country, they imme- 

I Personal Narrative, vol. ii. p. 398. 
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diately associate ; and seem, as if they could love each 
other like brothers. 



To sail in unknown leas^ 



To land in countries hitherto anseen,i , 

seem as if they brought the power of converting every- 
object, that reminds us of our country, into an object 
of attachment. In China, nothing in Nature pleased 
Harmodius so much, as the recognition of several spe- 
cies of chrysanthemums ; and the rose, he most delighted 
to pluck, was the muy-guy, the only one he saw, 
that had the perfume of European roses. And when 
Moorcroft was on his journey to the lake Manasana- 
wara, on the Tartarian side of the Himalah moun* 
tains, he sat with delight under two poplars, in which 
goldfinches regaled him with their songs. 

When Graham, Lord Lyndock, was in Spain, ac- 
tively engaged in military operations, none of his 
moments of leisure were so delightful, as those, passed 
in the recollection of his Scottish mountains. The 
modem Minstrel of the north beautifiiUy alludes 
to these elegant associations of the high-minded, 
chivalrous, and romantic Graham. 

Nor be his praise o'erpast, who strove to hide 

Beneath the warrior's, best affection's wound. 
Whose wish, heav'n for his country's weal denied. 

Danger and fate he sought, but glory found; 
From clime to clime, where'er war's trumpet sound. 

The wanderer went ;— yet, Caledonia, still 
Thine was his thought in march and tented ground. 

He dream'd, mid Alpine dlffk, of Athole^s Hill, 
And hetrd in Ebro's roar his Lyndock's lovely rill. 



Scott, 
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One of the most beauti&l passages of Lalla Rookh 
is that, in which the poet describes ZeUca^ in the 
midst of many sedoctive graces, turning at the sight 
of a few flowers, that reminded her of her native 
wells, her camels, and her fether's tent. 

XVI. 

Xavier^ sunHOEied the Apostle of the Indies, when 
at Goa, on the eoast of Comorin, the Molucca Islands, 
and in Japan^ where he succeeded in converting 
a vast number of barbarians to the apostolic faith, 
always remembered with melancholy pleasure the 
castle of Xarier, at the foot of the Pyrenees, where he 
was bom, and spent his early years. 

Hard fate enough ! Lone, friendless, exile, flang 
On lands unoonscioiui of his native lonfoe, 
Uakaowiflg and miknovni^ wild, heathen hordes among ! 

H^ManAy Oberon^ cant. i. st. 12. 

ChriatiiHl, Quae&of Swedcm^ on the contrary^ seemS 
to have despised her own country. She resigned her 
throne^ therefom^ and qniltcd it. Wh^ she came to 
the river;, that separates ti^e Swedi^ dominions 
from Denmark, she jumped out of her carriage, and 
exclaimed in a transport of jpy, " Now I am free ! 
I am out of Sweden> and tmst in heaven that I never 
shall return." 

If you wish to know the value of your own home, 
— travel.* The Welch and Irish peasants know the 
value of Wales and Ireland by tcavelling in harvest 

a Delicatns iUe est adhnc cui Patria dalcis est ; 
Fortis autem jam, cd omne solum Patria est ; 
Perfectns Tero> cui mwidus e&ilium est. 
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time. The Savoyards make similar periodical migra- 
tions. The Valencians, too, leave their homes in sum- 
mer, and traverse many j»*ovince» of Spain with the 
,Viice of the chufa } which, mixed with sugar, water^ 
and cinnamon, becomes ocgeaL During their journey 
they amuse themselves with singing songs, celebrat- 
mg their native province. 

When Sonnini was questioned by an emir, vrhy 
Europeans were so desirous of seeing the ruins of 
Tentyris and other cities of Africa, he told him, thAt 
the Franks having once been masters of Egypt, they 
were desirous of thus signalizing their love fdr the 
ancient seats of their ancestors. This was a reason the 
emir could perfectly understand; and Sonnini was, 
therefore, permitted to proceed. 

Spbnser gave renown to the mountains and rivers 
in the neighbourhood of his residendfe'; Armstrokc^ 
celebrated the Liddal^; Langhornb pays tribute to 
his native landscapes^; and Akbnsibe, amid the luxury 
of London, remembered the romantic scenery of 
Northumberland with the liveliest pleasure : 

ye Nortlmmbrian shades, wliich overlook 
The rocky pavemeut, and tlie mossy falls 
Of solitary Waiisbeck's limped stream; > ' 
Mow gladly I recal your well known seats.. 
Beloved of old ; and that delightful time. 
When all alone for many a summer's day, 

1 wandered through your calm recesses, led 
In silence by some powerful band unseen. 

Pleaturei of Imagination, 

m 

1 Colin Cloat*8 come home ugaio. — Fairy QaeeB» b. vii. e, 7* 

i> Art of Health, b. iU. 1. 7^^ 

3 Odes to the river Eden, and to the Genius of Westmorland. 

s2 
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XVII. 

<' I have beheld all Persia and India, Georgia, Tar- 
tary and Belochestaun,"' said a native of a wild valley, 
in Speiga, '' but in idl my travels, no place have I seen 
like SpeigaJ" And Khooshaul, the Afghaun poet, 
after encountering many misfortunes, wrote a poem, 
in the prison of Aurenzebe,^ which he concluded by 
thanking heaven, that, in all his misfortunes, he had 
still the satisfaction of being bom in Afghaun. 

During the period of his exaltatfon. Cardinal 
Ximenes visited the village, in which he was bom ; 
and derived much pleasure in contrasting his former 
life with his then present condition. One of his at- 
tendants having argued the probability of the philoso- 
pher's stone from a passage in David, where he says, 
'^ he draws frotfi the dust those, who are in indigence ; 
and raises the poor above the dunghill, that he may 
place them above the first of his people." ^^No!" 
returned the Cardinal. ^^ That verse applies to men 
like myself. It exhibits to me my present state, and 
places before my eyes my former meanness. What 
have I done in the service of Crod, that he should have 
raised me from the dust to the post, which I now so 
unworthily occupy ?" 

Many writers have extended this feeling not only 
to native cUies, but even to cities of adoption. David 
had a great affection for Jemsalem^; Lysippus for 

> Elphiastone, p. 251. • Elphiostone, Caqbul, p. 195. 

3 Psalm ^lii. ▼. 2. 
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Athens'; Pliny to Como^; Ausonius to Milan^^ Cotta 
to Verona;'* Sannazaro to Venice^; a Spanish poet to 
the city of Seville*; and others to Benares, the Athens 
of India. What an affection, too, did Haller'^ bear to 
the city of Berne ; and Zimmerman to that of Zuric ; 
on the banks of whose lake resided, in the village ot^ 
Ricberswhyll, that physician, of vt^hom he has left 

1 Si nanquaiu Atheuas vidisti. Stipes es ; 
Si Tidisti, Dec captua es, Asinus ; 
Si captiis abisy Cantherius. 

« Meae Delicias. 

-3 Et Mediolani mira omnia ; copia renun, , / 

Inoumene multaeque domas^ facunda vlrorum 

Irigenia, et mores Iseti. 

4 Verona, qui te viderit, 
£t non amarit, &c. &c, 

5 Lax et Decus Ausoniae. — Lib. iii. eel. L lib. ii. ed. 1. tt efif, 
< Qaien no ha vista Sevilla, 
No ha visto maraviUa. 

The Portuguese, also, exhibit a similar instance of vanity: " Quern 
nao ha vUto LUboa nao ha visto cosa boa,** 

7 Of this eminent philosopher Lavater gives the following portrait.— . 
** A luminous mind ; order, precision, and clearness of ideas ; the 
talent of displaying them in the fairest light, and an imagination inex- 
baastible, and capable of conveying a great deal in a few words ; a 
memory vast, and strictly retentive ; an energy- uniformly supported, 
and the intimate perception of that energy ; universal erudition, equally 
profound and solid ; an application, that has no example ; equally remote 
from confusion and restlessness; prudence blended with dexterity ; a 
spirit of calculation, extending to every thing with an accuracy t6 excite 
astonishment, and perfectly clear of pedantry : and with so ^any great 
qualities^ the highest degree of sensibility and attachment to all, that is 
beautiful, noble, true^ and divine.— These are some of the admitted traits * 
lo the character of this celebrated mau.*'— La?ater's Physiognomy, 
vol. ii. p. 178. 



«-# 
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such an amiable and enchaotiiif portrait. And you, 
my Xielius, well remanber the affectionate delight, 
with which La Fontaine always spoke of Heidelberg: 
its society ; its ranges of numntmns ; its ruins and its' 
gardens^ oyerlooking a valley <rf' enchanting beauty^ 
wata*ed by the Neckar and the Rhine. 

If in peacefiil moments, these associations are in- 
dulged with pleasure; in moments of sorrow and 
despair, they are, not unfrequently, the only nepenthes 
to a wounded heart. — Luis ns CAMJIrars, — that great 
pride and reproach of Portugal, whose genius was 
equalled only by his misfortunes, — had few other 
consolations for a long series of years. For when 
tortured in a distant land by fatigue and discipline ; 
wretched with poverty ; and sinking under innumera- 
ble misfortunes; the only throbs of rapture he enjoyed, 
were ift those moments, when his fancy painted the 
towers of Lisbon, the gro\^ of Cintra, or the rocks 
of Coimbra ! The grief of Gama, at quitting his native 
soil, was the grief of Camoens : 

To wdgb oar aochors from our Native shore : 
To dare new oceans, never dared before ; 
PMaps to see our native soil no more.> 

XVIL 

Homer in the Iliad describes Phcenix, in the midst of 
his eamast address to Achilles, as pausing to add a 
note oflaffectlon to Greece.* 

Highly pathetic, too, is the passage in Sophocles, 
where that poet r^r^^ents QSdipus, blind and miser* 

> Canto iv, * lU b« iz. v. 575. 
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able^ tksiring to be led to CitfaxTon, that he m%hl; 
die on the spot, where he had been exposed in hift 
infiEtncy. In anoth^ tragedy lie makes Ajax call upon 
the sun, the palace of his ancestors, the rivers and the 
fountains, near which he was born, to receive his last 
farewell. There is not a more affecting poem in 
Catullus, than that, in which he paints Atys, casting 
his eyes upon the ocean, and frantic with sorrow and 
remorse, addressing his complaints, bis regrets, and 
wishes to his native fH^il.^ The best picture in 
Sylvester's Du Bartas, too, is that, where he describes 
the ai^fuish of Abraham, at the thought of leaving 
Chaldea^:-*-and no language can paint more decidedly 
to tihe heart, than the exquisite lament of Alexander 
Selkhic! 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport. 

Convey to this desolate shore. 
Some cordial emi«aHug report 

Of tlie land, I shall visit no nore. 
My fHends,— 4o they now and then send 
_^ A wish or a thoaght after me ? 

O tell me, I yet have a friend. 

Though that friend I am never to see ! 

And here I cannot refrain from remarking, that of 
all the cemeteries round London, there is none so 
affectingy as that of St. Pancras : since it contains the 
ashes of a multitude of foreigners (many of illustrious 
rank), who have had the misfortune to die in a foreign 

1 Patria d mea Creatrix, patria 6 mea Genetriz, 

Ego quam miser relinquens, &c. &c. 
• Days and Weckt» W. it. fi. ill. 
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countiy.-^Amoog these are the ashes of the excellent 
Ck>imte88 de VilUers, — 

ElUfut humble et ginireute 

Dana la ProtpSrilS: 
Et $a piSlS constant e fnfit im 

Motile de Resignation 
Dans VAdversitL 

If a native of Switzerland^ the inhabitants of whicfa^ 
Lord Bolingbroke observes, appear to h£|ve been 
made for their mountains, hear the wild and simple 
notes of the Rans-des-Vaches/ which^ played upon the 
Alpine horn, had charmed him in his infancy; an 
ardent and ungovernable passion is excited, once 
more to climb the cliffs^ and navigate the waters of 
his native canton. 

" The intrepid Swiss, that guards a foreign shore. 
Condemned to climb his nonntain cliffs no more; 
If chance be hears that song, so sweetly wild. 
Which on those hills bis infant hours beguiled ; 
MeltH at the long lost scenes, that round him rise. 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs. '* 

Rogers 'y^Pleasures <^ Mttiiorji:* " 

' Lingering along the battlements of a foreign for- 
tress, while the moon, rising behind a cloud, throws her 
solemn mantle over those mountains, which screen 
him from liis native Switzerland, his eyes are filled 
with tears; his breast heaves with sighs; and he turns 
from the impressive landscape in silence and in agony. 
He quits the ' ramparts ; and wandering along the 
fosse, that little stream, recalling to his recollection 

> Air kithreigen or kukr^ickeii,«-iii8aiiU>8 ** rows of cows;" 
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the beautiful lakes of Constance^ Zurich, or of Lu*- 
ceme, he flies to his companion, to drown his sorrow 
in their wild and boisterous revelry. A fellow 
countryman, who has heard the same air and felt the 
same emotion, meets him; they know by each other's 
looks, the nature of their mutual feelings; and grasp- 
ing each other's hands, with all the energy of grief, 
they shed the tear of sympathy and sorrow. The 
air, which had first thiHlled their souls, is again heard 
at a distance; no word is spoken; they point towards^ 
the east; they quit the duties of their post ; and the 
thought of their country alone occupying their hearts, 
they escape the guard, and the next morning sur* 
prizes them on the road to Switzerland ! / - v o 

An effect, in some measure, similar to that, which 
a Swiss experiences on hearing the Rans-des-Vaches, 
is recorded of an air, sung by the Moof s. Nothing 
could surpass the affection of the Moors for Spain. 
In the midst of great calamities, Aben Humaya 
wrote to his brethren of Grenada: — *^ though you 
are surrounded by evils of almost every kind, in 
one thing y6u are happy; — you behold the fields^ 
which were the native spots of- our common fore- 
fathers." In the middle of the fifteenth century, a 
prohibition was made in Grenada, relative to the fine 
ballad, written by a Moorish poet on the conquest of 
the Alhama;^ at the taking of which city, upward^ of 
three thousand Moors were sold to slavery. When 
this ballad was sung, there was not a Moor, that 
heard it, who did not burst into an agony of tears. 

> For a most affecting description of this event, vide Anqaetil, vol. vil, 
C8.9. 
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It was^ in consequence^ forbidden to be played <m pain 
of death. For the same reason, the Bans-des-Vaehes 
was interdicted, under heavy penalties, in all those 
countries, in which the Swiss were engaged as 
auxiliaries in war. TMs passion is called by the 
French la muladie du pays. The air of the R«is-de8- 
Vaches is usually sung by the Swiss milkmaids, as 
thc^ drive their cows to pasture. Its influence on the 
Swiss soldiers, therefore, arises from the association, 
which it produces; and not from any intrinsic merit of 
its own: — for to foreign ears it is far from possessing 
anyattractive powers : being as wild and as barren (if 
we may be allowed the comparison), as the most 
bleak of all the Swiss mountains. 

XIX. 

With wh^ delist did Rousseau repose upon the 
memory of Switzerland ! And with what rapture did 
Petrarch behold his native country, from the sides of 
Mount Genevre; when, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, he vowed, that he would never quit it again. 
One of the most touching passages, in Dante, is that^ 
in which he represents Count Guido Montefeltro, — suf* 
fering the punishment of those, who had misapplied 
their talents, — as, on suddenly hearing the voice of a 
new]y arrived spirit speak in the Tuscui language, 
hailing amid sighs and tears the sweet accents of his 
native dialect.^ In another passage the very name 
of Mantua awakes the flame of love and concord, in 
the midst of faction and civil outrage, in the bosom 
of Sordello.^ 

> luferuo ; caiit. xxvii. St. 4. « loferso ; cant. st. W. 24-5-6. 
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Hus native affection is not confined to men : beasts^ 
birds, and even iishes, having fre<piently been ob- 
served to present instances of it. The lion loses 
much of his strength, when taken from his native 
haunts: and Josephus relates, that Abgarus took 
several foreign beasts into the arena at Rome, and 
placed earths, which' were brought from their native 
soils, in detached places; when every beast ran to the 
earth, that belonged to his country. Pliny, the natu* 
raUst, does not mention this instance; and it would, 
therefore, not be unwise to pause, before its truth is 
admitted; but it would be still more presumptuous to 
entireJIy deny the fact. There is a species of lobster^ 
also, which has a remarkable affection for the rocks of 
its nativity; and when carried several milei^ out to sea, 
will, if thrown into the water, seldom fail to return to 
the place, in which it was spawned. 

The rook, the blackbird, and the red breast are 
extremely partial to their early haunts ; and swallows 
frequently return to the very nests, they had con- 
structed the year before. The ciconia of the ardea 
genus, a bird of passage which subsists on snakes, 
toads and other reptiles, return in spring like swal- 
1dws> not only to the same country, but frequently to 
the same house. The pigeon has a still more extras 
on&iary quality. When let loose, it rises to a vast 
height: and being, like the bee and the wasp, endued 
with an instinct, of which man knows nothing, 
reaches its home; though, when carried thence, it 
had no means of ascertaining the route for its return. 
It is said to fly forty miles in an hour and a half: and 
Thevenot assures us, that pigeons of this breed fly from 
Aleppo to Alexandria in six hours. 
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I 

Of all ages of society, the hunting age is that, which 
enjoys the love of country least. This is illustrated 
by the examples of the Goths, the Vandals, the Huns, 
and the Heruli. The next is that of commerce; — 
enterprize frequently leading men to forsake a country, 
to which they are seldom permitted to return. ^^ Eng- 
land ! ^< with all thy faults, 1 love thee still.'' Yes ! Thou 
art ^^ the greatest and the best of all the main!'' A 
country, whose peasantry are free men, and entitled 
to the benefit of wise laws ; — ^whose merchants are 
princes; and whose nobles, — with all their consequence 
and privilege-- surpass all the nobles o( the world. 
The country of freedom, industry, science, and of 
virtue. The land of Alfred, Bacon, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton;— of Hampden, of Sidney, and of Russel; — of 
Newton, Boyle, Lancaster, and Herschel. Yes ! 

** Thoa art the greatest, and the best of all the main !" 

And may those, who would by force, by influence, or 
by craft, convert thy free men into slaves, be the 
brothers of slaves, the companions of slaves, the ser- 
vants of slaves ! the outcasts of their country ; the 
derision of those, they serve ; the scorn of their sons 
and of their daughters ; and companions to sloths, to 
tigers, and to rattlesnakes. 

Converting this great, glorious, and transcendant 
nation into a nation of men, having, — as rewards for 
sacrificing the honours of their ancestors, and the 
birthrights of their children, — the dreams, wishes, 
jealousies, and tortures of 

Creeping, crawling, sycophantic. Peer*;— 
They'll knell for mercy e'en a thousand years ! 
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BOOK VI. 

CHAPTER I. 

But we have ventured on these subjects too widely 
Bnd too long. Nature is so captivating ; her methods 
so various ; her laws so mysterious; her similitudes so 
beautiful ; and her contrasts so magnificent ; that we 
are led so insensibly from plants to insects ; from in- 
sects to fishes^ birds^ and quadrupeds ; thence to the sub- 
ject of emigration; and lastly, to the love of the country^ 
which gave us birth, that though we become enriched 
by the various transitions, we become embarrassed also. 

In drawing similitudes, and making contrasts, the 
mind, though spiritualized, as it were, by the contem- 
plation, is able to look into nature only in parts. Nature, 
«s a whole, it has no power to approach. Men, in whom 
the energy of spontaneous ambition excites no appetite 
for the investigation of phenomena, are satisfied that 
effects cannot always be elicited from causes^, and that 

* Cuvier has a beautiful remark. — ^' It could not be expected," says he, 
** that tloae Phoenician sailors, who saw the saods of Bosticatranformed 
by fire Into a transparent glass, should hare at once foreseen, that this 
■new avbstaoce would ptalbng the pleasures of sight to the old ; that it 
would, one day, assist the astronomer in penetrating the depths of the 
heavens $ and in numbering the stars of the milky way :— that it would 
lay open to the naturalist a miniature world, as populous and as ricli in 
wonders, as that which alone seemed to have been granted to his senses 
and bis contempkitiODS :^in fine, that the most simple and direct use of 
it would enable, the inbahitantB of the Baltic Sea to cultivate, although un- 
der the frost ol the polar cirde, the most delicious fruit of the torrid zone." 
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causes cannot always be traced from results. And because 
Nature is stupendous in her works, and mysterious in her 
operations, they are unwilling, and indeed almost afiraid^ 
to exercise the powers, she has delegated. But they can- 
not always reast the majesty of their CreatcM: ! For no 
pleasures are so bland in th&r qualities, or so pure in th^ 
sources ; and none are there so worthy the vast capacities 
of the human intellect. And though nothing is entirdy 
certain, but that space is infinite, yet, as things jvesent 
bear presumptive evidence to things unseen, the mind 
delights in the endeavour to trace the beauties, the bar- 
XDonieSy and the suUimities o£ Nature up to '^ Nature's 
God." 

11. 

When the waves break upon the distant shore with a 
wild, sdemn, melancholy, yet delightful, murmur ;— whea 
we observe the regular succession of the seasons;— *tbe 
rising of the sun from behind rocks lifting their sj^re^ as 
it were, to the clouds ; — ^when we behold splendid meteors ; 
comets ; fdanets ; the blue vault; and the uniformreprbs 
ductioa of animal and vegetable life; we feel, that sublimity 
dwells in beauty, beauty in order, and order in subhmity. 
A homage, at once pure and ardent, meditative and re- 
flective, diffuses the cheek of manly virtue with ddidous 
tears; and, turning with disgust and impatienoe from the 
cold spectacle of real life, light is beheld, where others see 
only mystery ; clemency and benevolence are observed to 
proceed out of apparent cruelty ; truth springs even out 
of optical and mental delusions; and out of i^parently 
lUgid commentaries are elicited the benefits of jusdce and 
wisdom. The Ikfinitk is every where> and speaks 
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in all things. — And while bigotry associates with their 
contemplation the tenrible graces of Dante and Schiller; 
and the indignation^ terror, and astonishment^ of ^s* 
chylus ; — the man of science sees all the proportion and 
harmony of Sophocles ; and the man of an elegant mind 
and an a£Ssctionate heart feels, with redoubled sensibility, 
all the tenderness and pathos of Euripides* 

III. 

As out sensual enjoyments acquire a 2sest from an union 
with the mental, so each of them derive additional gout 
from those objects, which flatter the senses of both. A 
fine day, therefore, as Sir William Temple has observed, 
is as much a sensual, as it is a mental enjoyment. ^* It 
is a banquet given by Heaven to earth*" It unites the 
character of luxury and temperance. 

The Italians live in the air. Walking under piazzas ; 
sitting in porticos ; and reclining under bowers, many of 
their domestic banquets are peculiarly agreeable^. How 
much more pleasure some of us derive from the simplest of 
collations, under the shade of a tree, than from the most 
luxurious banquet in a dining-room, every person of taste 
is ready to acknowledge. When we are enjoying the society 
of ladies, of a fine summer's evening, in a^drawing-room^ 
opening into a green-house, who will not confess, that the 
effects of their conversation are far more flattering to the 
mind, than at those moments, when, dressed in all the 
splendour of decoration, their persons derive additional 
lustre from the blaze of Grecian lamps, the heat of fires, 

' Cur non sub alta yd platana, vel hac 
Fiu jac^teS) &c. ^e. ^ 

Hert*. Conli. lib, ii, 2. 
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and the reflection of mirrors? How agre^ble to our pah^te 
are our grapes^ pines, and nectarines, when partaken in 
a bower, formed of roses and haney-suckles, which seem to 
Tie with each other in imparting their fragrance to our 
peaches and our melons ! If these are not the ^^ Coense 
deorura^ of Horace, they are at least the " epulae deorum,** 
Sherry becomes burgundy, water nectar, honey manna, 
and bread ambrosia. While the flageolet, which merely 
pleases in the odeum, enchants us among rocks; and 
seems even to articulate, if it be sounded iii a narrow 
valley, or a glen, where the music of its echoes charm 
even more, than the modulations of the instrument itself. 

IV. 

No slumber is more delightful dian that, which is 
brought on by the mingled sounds of natural music 
Dryddn alludes to this lulling power, in his poem of 
Cymon and Iphigenia. The lovely nymph lies sleeping 
on the .banks of a river : — 

'* The faoning wind upon her bosom blows ; 

To meet the fanniog wind her bosom rose ; 

The ftnning wind, and purling stream, continue her repose.'* 

Virgil speaks of " MoUes sub arbore Somni » ;" Lu- 
cretius has a similar passage ^ : while the power of natural 
olgects to lull the senses of the elegant is beautifully 
insinuated by Horace'; and more particularly alluded 
to by Spenser, in his Bower of Bliss. One of the arch- 
bishops of Saltzburgh frequently dined in his garden and 
his aviary : and Leopold, emperor of Germany, twice 
took a collation under the shade of the hazel tree, growing 

' Georj;. il 1 470. Lib. fi. JU^. T. Ip. ii. S3, 27. 
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in the city of Frankfort. " I Jiad rathet dine under this 
tree," said he, " than in the finest palace in Germany." 
And here, my Lelius, you must excuse me, for quoting 
oiie of your own letters, written from VilleneUve, situated 
in the bosom of the Savoy mountains.— ^^ When I arrived 
at the bridge, crossing the Doron, I sat myself down 
upon the grass, took out my wallet, and regaled myself 
witb a few dates and oranges, I had brought with me in 
my fishing bag, with great satisfaction. Perceiving a 
cottage, at some distance, I walked thither^ and, procuring 
some milk and a little honey, I enjoyed a repast, of which 
the patriarchs would not have disdained to have partaken. 
I then laid myself down upon the grass, and gazed for 
some time upon the clear, autumnal sky above ; and sent 
my imagination among those innumerable globes, that 
invisibly fill the vast re^ons of space, till sleep ovei*- 
taking me in the excursion, I fell into a dream; and 
having partaken of an agreeable repast myself, I fancied 
that I 3aw Camoens and Tasso reclining under oi*ange 
trees ; and satisfying their hunger with the fruits above 
them, which they were not always capable of doing, when 
in this world of trouble and misfortune. On the other 
hand, Voltmre, — the companion of kings, — was weaving a 
cfown of laurel for them ; and the kings, in whose reigns 
Tasso was a prey to melancholy, and Camoens died of 
hunger in the streets, were eating wild leaks, and drink- 
ing water from a fountain, in which were a vast number 

of crawling reptiles." 

IV. 

> As a contrast to the simple enjoyments of moderate 
appetites, I shall present you with an account of the 

VOL. II. T 
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banquets of princes. Diod(R*us Siculus relates, that an 
Agrigentine, on the marriage of his daughter, feasted nip* 
wards of 20,000 persons. The brother of the Empercn- 
Vitellius once treated him with 2000 fishes, and 7000 
birds, all '^ scarce and exquisite." Had Vitellius lived, 
says Josephus, not even the whole revenue of the Boman 
empire could have maintained his table ! Heliogabalus, 
who was the first Roman that evor clad himself in silk, 
never ate fish when he resided near the sea; nor any 
fowls, or meat, but what came from a great distance ^. 
His hiMTses he fed with grapes ; his lions and tigers with 
partridges, quails, pheasants, and wood-cocks; and hk 
doga with the livers of ducks, geese, and turkeys ; while 
he ate for his daily food the brains of thrushes, the heads 
of parrots and peacocks, the combs of cocks, and the 
brains of nightingales. To these banquets, winch appear 
to have su^ested an important hint to Ben Jonson % he 
would frequently invite eight old men, blind of one eye ; 
eight bald ; eight deaf; eight lame with the gout ; eight 

> In respect to his appetite, iElius Lampridius says, *' Comedit saepius ad 
imttationeni Apicii calcanea camelonim, et cristas vivis galfinaceis demptasy 
finguas paronum et Itiscinianim : quod qui edoet ab Epilepsia tutus dicere- 
tur.** Anthony had once eight boars roasted for his supper. Cleopatra dis- 
solved a pearV worth 125,000 Italian ducaU (600^000,000 sesterees), and 
drank it. Claudius Esop also swallowed a pearl, dissolved in vinegar, worth 
one million of sesterces. 

Ctfligula frequently dissolved pearls hi vinegar, and served them up to his 
giieito. In the reign of Anreliftn, a Centurion, named Phagon, ate, in one 
day, a j^, a sheep, 100 loaves, and a wild boar. And Albinus is said to have 
eonsumed 40 dozen oysters; 100 woodpeeken; 201b. grapes; 10 melons, 
and ICO peaches The largest drinkers were the Thractans, who were said to 
drink wine withodt water, without perfumes, without ice, and without measure. 

* Fox, act iii» ac. 5. 
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blacks ; ieight exceedingly thin ; and eight, so fat, that 
they could scarcely enter the room ; and who, when they 
had eaten as much as they desired, were obliged to be 
taken out of the apartment on the shoulders of several 
soldiers '• 

V. 

It may not be unamusing to collect a few instances, 
illustrative of the manners and customs of different eras. 
Abraham tended his own cattle, and Rachel drew water, 
from the well : while Achilles in Greece, and Scipio in 
Italy, cooked their own food. The latter frequently 
supped on herbs and roots ^. 

The Spaniards had once a proverb, that radishes^ 
salad and oil, constituted a dinner for a gentleman : now — 
the poor and the rich have nothing but the three fluids,-— 
air, light, and water,— in common with each other. In 
France the greatest man now gives the greatest feast. 
But Sully was plain and economical on similar occasions ; 
and when his friends reproached him for it, he replied, 
^^ If my guests are men of sense and ability^ there is 
sufficient ; if they are not, their company is more than 
enough for me.'' 

Difference in food frequently ^ves rise to national dis- 
gusts* The English peasantry (Uslike the French, be- 
cause they eat frogs and snails ; and Baretti once heard 
a Frenchman swear, that he hated the English, because 

* Sparliaa raktes, that Geta was accustomed at his feaflt to hare tb« 4ithei 
setved up» accordiog to the first letten of their, nanses ; as peas, porki veal^ 
venisofD, &c. &c* 

* Hon lib. ii. sat 1. 

T 9, 
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they poured hot melted butfer over their veal ! When 
water was not at hand, the Scythians used to draw blood 
from their horses, and drink it : and the dukes of Muscovy % 
for nearly itGO years, presented Tartar ambassadors with 
the milk .of mares. If any of this milk fell upon the 
inanes of their horses, the dukes by custom were bound 
to lick it off. 

The Parthians and Arabians, in the time of Pliny, ate 
locusts ; and Leibnitz ^ speaks of them as being a food so 
delidous, that if princes of Europe knew how much so it 
was^ they would send to the East for them. The Booshuana 
Africans eat not only wolves and ant-eaters, but leopards, 
tiger-cats, and camelopards ; and these too in a country 
abounding in grouse, bustards^ pai^ridges, and guinea- 
fowls. The Makbarese eat jackals^ and call them deli- 
cate food. The Abyssinians esteem raw flesh a luxury; 
the Hindoos use assafcetida^ ; and the Esquimaux Indians 
have a great dislike to sugar ^. 

In some parts of America^ the natives eat the flesh of 
rattlesnakes. Its flavour is said to be superior to that of 
eels ^, and to produce exceUent soup. On the Congo the 

' Ghronicle of Muscovy. Peter Petreius» part ii. 159* Montaigne, voL >• 
ch. 48. 

* Letter to Magliabechi. 
* Elphinstone, Caubul, p. SOS, 4to. ^ M'Keevor's Voy. p. ^6. 

* Auburey's Travels, i. p. 343* 
' Animals will eat fish. The sheep of Persia, in the time of Alexander, 
were observed to eat the sma^ fish cast upon the shore of the Red Sea. — ** At 
the western extremity of the island of Lismore are some rocks septfated at 
low water^ where the cattle may be daily observed resortmg ; quitting the 
fertile pasturai to feed on sea-weed.— It has erroneously been supposed, that 
this practice, at well at the eating of fish, was the result of hunger. It w^ 
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Afrtcans^ eat the skin of sheep, with the wool idnged 
over a smoky fire. In the time of Davis (1586) the 
Greenkndens not only lived on raw fish ; but they drfltnk 
sea water, and esteemed ice and grass luxuries ^. 

The Romans esteemed the flesh oS wild asses a delicacy. 
It is now eaten by the Arabs and Tartars ; while the 
Tongusi and Mongalians eat wild mules. 

Sea-weeds, dried and formed into cakes, are used by the 
natives of Chiloe ; also at Lima. In some countries the 
Awa Nori seai-weed is dried, roasted, rubbed into powder, 
and mixed with soup. North of the Cape they esteem 
water-lilies great dainties, and the c^idle-berry myrtlie is 

pears, on the contrary, to be the effect of choice, in cattle as well as sheep, 
that have once found access to this diet The accuracy with which they at- 
tended to the diurnal variations of the tide is very remarkable ; calculating the 
times of the ebb \nth such nicety, that they «re seldom mistaken ev6n when 
they have some miles to waHc to the beach. In the same way they always 
secure thdr retreat from these chosen spots in such a manner, as never to be 
surprised and drowned by the returning tide. — With respect to fish, it is 
equally certain, that they often prefer it to their best pastures. It is not less 
remarkable, that the horses of Shetland eat fish from choice, and that the Abgi 
brought up on these shores continue to prefer it to all other diet, even after a 
lopg ^bscQce. The feeding of cattle with fish is a practice well known in 
Canada.*' 

* Tiickey, p. 360. 4to. 
* The Greenlanders eat the flesh of reindeer; but they never use them as 
the Laplanders do, for domestic purposes ; they regard them only as beasts of 
chase. Of all feeders, perhaps the Greenlanders are the most offensive ! Hiey 
not only eat the entrails of the smaller animals*, byt li^s. The former they 
devour after only squeezing them through their fingers : and what c(Hnes out 
of the reindeer's stomach they esteem a luxury. As to lice^ ** they bite, 
say they, " and therefore must be bitten in return f 



A tu uKCf " uiey uite,*' 



* Egede, p. 1 5. f Saabage, p. '255, 
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eaten by the Hottentots like bread. The fucus saccharinus^ 
is detached from the island of Matsinai, and thrown with 
great violence on the shores of Japan ; where it is dried, 
cleansed, boiled, and eaten by the Japanese, when they 
make entertainments, and drink sakki; also by Ice- 
landers^, bcnled in milk* 

Batavia affords every luxury. Barrow*\ observing to a 
gentleman at Batavia, what bounty Nature had bestowed 
upon its environs, ** It is true,** replied he, ** we have 
eveiy thing in abundance; and yet it is an accursed 
country, to say the least of it ; for we eat poison, and 
drink pestilence at every meal C* alluding to their intem- 
perate method of living^ 

VI. 

The Jews were commanded by Moses ^ to eat whatever 
parted the hoof, wascloven-footed, or that chewed the cud; 
except swine, hares, rabbits, and camels : they might eat 
fishes, too, that had fins and scales ; but no others. They 
were commanded, also, not to eat birds, or beasts of prey ; 
nor cuckoos, nor swans, pelicans, storks, nor lapwings. 
Yet they were allowed to eat locusts, beetles, and grass- 
hoppers : but neither blood nor fat. The Mahometans 
eat nothing, reckoned impure in the 01dTestaai3at. The 

* Thunberg, iii. p. 150. 

2 Freminville's Voy. toward N. Pole, p. 16. 

• Voy. to Cochin China, p. 205, 4to. 

* '* If^ien I behold a fashionable table set out in all its magnificence,** says 

Addison, *< I fancy that I see gouts and dropsies, fevers and lethargies, with 

other innumerable distempers, lying in ambuscade among the dishes.*' 

* licvit. ch. xi. 
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Jews were not expensive at their entertsdoments. Ne- 
hemiah, while governor of Judah ', had, however, pre- 
pared for his household one ox, six sheep, several fowls, and 
once in ten days store of all sorts of wine. Ahasuerus is 
said to have entertained all the governors of his kingdom 
for six months : and for seven days he kept open table 
&r all the inhabitants of Susa. 

Though Persia abounded in excellent fruits, yet, in 
the time of Cyrus, Xenophon^ relates, that the most 
agreeable meal to a Persian consisted of bread and water- 
cresses. Porphyry says ' that the more ancient Greeks 
and Syrians abstained entirely from the flesh of animals ; 
in which they resembled the ai^cient and modem Hindoos, 
the Gaures, and Macassars. 

In the time of Boadicea the British lived upon vege- 
tables. ** One great advantage,'' said she to her army, 
^^ is, that we live upon herbs and roots: wa^er supplies 
the place of wine ; and every tree is to us as a house.*' 
But Arcammesy a Prince of Gaul, gave a great feast, which 
lasted an entire year : every one that came was welcome ; 
even the strangers that travelled through the country^. 

VII. 

Among the Tartars mare's milk was preferred; in 
Arabia camePs ; in Lapland reindeer's ; in Peru lama's ; 
in Poitou the French prefer the milk of sheep. In many 
parts of North and South Wales the sheep are as regularly 
milked as cows. In the Tyrol goat's milk is in frequent 

' Nehemiah, cfa. ▼. 18. * Cyroped. lik i. c. 8. 11. 

' Lib. IT. par. u. xw^ * Athenaeus, lib. iv. c. IS. 
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use; and in the part of France, in which Montai^e ' 
lived, mothers, who had no milk of their own, frequently 
permitted goats to suckle their children. In England the 
mother, who should permit such a thing, had better never 
have been bom ; such an outcry would be raised against 
her by all her neighbours. 

Cannibalism is said once to have prevailed in Ireland, 
the natives of which esteemed it honourable even to eat 
the bodies of thdr parents *. The Gauls, too, ate human 
flesh ' ; St Jerome * says, that he saw several of the At- 
taoolti, a tribe of Britain, then in Gaul, eat the flesh of 
men ; and that they esteemed the breasts of wcMnen great 
dainties. 

During the famine, which desolated Egypt A.D. 1199» 
in consequence of the Nile not overflowing its banks, 
many women ^ were executed at Cairo for killing and 
eadng their own children : and at the aege of Antioch by 
the Crusaders ^ in 1097, a famine existing in the Christian 
camp^ thistles were boiled and eaten^ and human flesh 
eagerly devoured. At the siege of Marra, too, the Cru- 
saders ate bodies, taken from the graves of their ad-* 
versaries : and one of the historians^, who record the fact, 
even expresses surprise, that they should prefer the flesh 
of dogs to that of Saracens and Christians. 

Cannibalism has been, and still is, practised in many 
parts of the world. As this subject engages another por- 
tion of this work% I shall only adduce one or two in- 

' Esnys B. ii. c. 8. « Strabo, iv. p 201. 

' Diod. Sic. V. c. 39. p. 355. * Adv. Joventlib. iL 

' Abdallatiphus, Hist. Egypt, lib. ii. c. 3. 
' Avidisnine devorabent. — William of Malmesbury, 433.— Bernardiu, p. 691 , 
' Albert " See voL iii. p. 126. 
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Btances. That the Indians of Hudson^s Bay have this 
dreadful propensity is attested by Mr. Swainc, Mr. 
Ellis, and Mr. Hearne*. The first of these gentlemen 
assured Dr. M'Keevor *, that he knew an Indian woman, 
who dug up one of her own relatives, and fed upon the 
body for several days. And Mr. Ellis says, that an In- 
dian, in his route to Hudson's Bay, with his wife and 
family, finding but little game on the way, subsiste<l for 
some time on . two of their children. Lambert ^ and 
M^Keevor* also assure us, that the North American 
Indians frequently drink the blood of their wives, and 
the wives of their husbands, when they are weak, or 
seriously indisposed. They open a vein and quafi* the 
blood, warm from the wound. 

VIII. 

At the installation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the reign of Edward IV., the Right Reverend Primate gave 
a feast, in which were consumed^ 104 oxen, 304 calves, 
806 swine, 1000 sheep, and 2000 pigs; 104 peacocks, 
400 swans, 1000 capons, ^00 geese, 5500 venison pas- 
ties, and 5000 custards. There were also consumed 300 
quarters of wheat, 300 tons of ale, and 100 tons of wine. 

At the coming of age of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
in 1751, an entertainment was given at Vl^entworth house, 
in the countv of York, in which were consumed 40 dishes 
x)f chickens, 48 hams, 63 dishes of mutton, 65 dishes of 



* Voy. to Hudson's Bay, p. 65. 

* Voy. up the Copper-Mine Biver, p. -85. 

* Trav. through United States of America. 

^ Voy. to Hudson's Bay, p. 61. * Leland, Collectanea. 
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lamb; seventy -meat pies; seventy dishes of veal; i04 
dii^es of fish ; 110 dishes of roast beef; and forty loads 
of wheat-flour were baked into pies and bread. The 
liquors drank were four hogsheads of wine ; eight hogs- 
heads of punch; thirteen hogsheads of ale ; and twenty 
hogsheads of strong beer. 

At the dinner, given by Henry of Winchester, at the 
nuptials of hb sister-in-law, Cincia, with Prince Richard, 
celebrated at Westminster, Nov. 23, 1243, there were no 
less than 30,000 dishes. In the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, the Earl of Warwick's brother entertuned a large 
portion of the nobility and clergy upon being installed 
Archbishop of York. At this feast were consumed 
eighty fat oxen; six wild bulls; 200 kids; 300 hogs; 
300 calves ; 300 pigs ; 1,004« wethers ; and 4,000 rabbits : 
100 peacocks; 200 cranes; 200 pheasants ; 400 plovers; 
500 partridges ; 2,000 chickens ; 2,000 woodcocks ; 3,000 
geese ; 3,000 capons ; 4,000 ducks, and 4,000 pigeons : 
400 bucks, does, and roebucks ; 1,606 hot venison pas- 
ties, and 4,000 cold ones ; 300 pikes ; 300 breams ; four 
porpuses, and eight seals: 400 tarts; 1,000 dishes of 
jelly parted ; 4,000 dishes of plain jelly ; and 6,000 
custards. There were also consumed 300 quarters of 
wheat ; a pipe of spiced wine ; 350 tons of ale ; and 104 
pipes of wine. 

In the time of William of Rosenberg, the annual re- 
venue of a small state was frequently expended at a 
marriage. This nobleman, being one of the richest in 
Bohemia, married Mary, Margravine of Baden. At tliis 
marriage were drank forty tons of Spanish wine; 1,100 
seders of Austrian, Rhenian, and Tjnrolian wine ; besides 
vast quantities of liquors. The festivities began on the 
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S6th January, 1378, and closed on the first of May : 
during which time there were consumed 150 oxen ; 450 
sheep ; 546 calves ; and 634 hogs : thirty heathHx>cks ; 
S40 pheasants; 2,050 partridges; and not less than 
£,130 hares. Besides these, there were 120 pieces of 
other game, and forty stags. Of poultry there were 
8,106 capons and pullets, with 5,135 geese, garnished 
and attended with 30,997 eggs. The quantity of fish 
consumed was equally surprising ; as most ci them were 
river fish: 675 lampreys; 6,080 trout; 1,820 carp; and 
10,209 pikes ; besides 350 tails of stock.fish ; 2,600 lob- 
sters ; and 7,096 dried fish of different descriptions. 

IX. 

As a companion to this we may enumerate the quantity 
of provisions, consumed at the festival, given by the Duke 
of Orleans, at his chateau of Villers Cotterets, to Louis 
the Fifteenth, after his coronation. 

There were consumed 3,0711bs. of ham ; 10,550lbs. of 
bacon and hog's lard; 29,045 heads of poultry and 
game; 106,809lbs. of butcher^s meat; £580 worth of 
sea and fresh-water fish ; 150,096 lbs. of bread ; 36,464 
eggs, and 6,660lbs. of butter : 800 bottles of old hock ; 200 
hogsheads of common wine ; 80,000 bottles of Champagne 
and Burgundy ; and 3,000 bottles of liqueurs : 800 pome- 
granates; 2,000lb6. of sugar-plums ; 15,0001bs. of sweet- 
meats ; 65,000 oranges and lemons ; and 160,000]bs. of 
apples and pears: l,500lbs. of chocolate; 2,000lbs. of 
coffee, be^des tea ; and 8,000lbs. of sugar. 

It is said, that where Nature furnishes a guest, she 
seldom fails to furnish a banquet ; but profusion like this 
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must have caused many a father to pne for the misery 
of his unfortunate infants. 

The wealth of the entertuner, and the magnificence of 
the fete, may be still further illustrated by an allusion to 
the linen; the number of china dishes and plates; and 
the gold and alver utensils. I'hese were 900 dozens of 
napkins ; 2,000 dozens of aprons for the various cooks, 
and other persons employed; with 3,300 table-«l6ths. 
There were, also, 20,000 pieces of crystal dishes, on 
which to serve sweetmeats, &c. ; 30,000 china plates and 
dishes for the dessert; 115,000 glasses and decanters; 
with 50,000 plates, dishes, tureens, and other pieces of 
ffllver and gilt silver. 

Such were the feasts of princes ! — The comforts of a 
social family — ^what are they to the vile raptures of a 
military people ? The Romans of the empire delight^ 
in the shows of animals. In the days of the republic, 
Pompey was drawn in triumph by elephants ' ; and An- 
thony by lions. Aurelian was drawn by deer ; Firmus by 
ostriches ^ : Heliqgabalus was sometimes drawn by four 
lions ; then by four tigers ; now by four elephants ; then 
by four mastiffs ; not unfrequently by four camels ; and 
once — ^by four naked women ! At one time, he caused to 
be collected a thousand rats ; at another time a thousand 
weasels ; and at another ten thousand mice ; — all of 
which he exhibited to the Roman people. And, for 
the purpose of estimatipg the magnitude of the city, 

* Baccbus leems to haye set the example of being drawn by wild beast« ; 
as Fliny says, that he triumphed in India in a chariot^ drawn by elephanu,— 
l^at Hiat yiiL % 

9 

* August. Hist. 
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he caused to be collected such a number of spiSers ', as 
were never collected together before, nor have ever since 
been seen by human eye. They weighed upwards of ten 
thousand pounds! He would, also, give most curious^ 
presents to those, he called his fVietids. Ten bears to one 5 
ten crickets to Another ; to some ten camels ; to others 
ten flies; ten ostriches; and ten pelican's eggs. To 
some, dead dogs; to others dead bulls; and to ^me^ 
vessels full of worms, of frogs, of toads, of serpents, or 
of scorpions : and frequently at his feasts, he would in- 
troduce bears and pards, lions and panthers, deprived of 
their teeth and claws. 

X. 

It liiay here be observed, that I^robus^, at the time 
of his triumph, gave the largest show of wild beasts, 
that was ever witnessed in Rome^. On the first day A 
thousand ostriches were exhibited ; a thousand chamois ; 
a thousand stags ; a thousand fallow deer ; and a thou-^ 
sand wild boars. These the people were permitted to 
kill, at their own discretion. On the second day, there 
were let loose, in the same capacious arena, a hundred 

^ Lampridius. ^ Voptiscus. 

* It may not be irrelevant here to relate, that when Fompey exhibited 
huntings of wild beasts, at Rome, in which five hundred lions were killed, and 
twenty elephants ; the howhng of the latter Was so horrible to the ears of the 
people, who esteemed them in such use, and of a nature, so similar to man^ 
that they wept largely, and heaped curses upon Pompey, for such an ex- 
traordinary instance of cruelty.-^ Vide Dio. Cass. lib. xxxix — Augustus * 
exhibited thirty-six crocodiles ; — and Gordian and Philip f ten camelopards. 

* Dion. Cass. lib. Iv. t Jul. CapitoL Gordian ul e^^S*. 
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Lybian leopatds } a hundred Syrian leopards ; a hundred 
licms; a hundred lionessed; and three hundred bears! 
The united roar of these animals presented a savage con- 
certy such as the world had never before heard ; and such 
as the imagination of man has little power to conceive. 
Oh ! lay me by the nde of a water&ll ; and let tne listen 
to its murmur, rendered more sacred by the notes of a 
nightingale ! 



CHAPTER IL 



Retired in the country at C— — ^ or at L " , after 
unremitted toil in the senate, and desirous of varying 
yoyr mode of life, my Lelius^ send your servants into the 
fields. Let the collatioti be spread ; and, surrounded by 
your family, and sheltered from the heat of the sun^ 
enjoy the coolness of the wide-extending oak, and the 
rivulet, that waters its roots. Mount the highest of your 
mountains; lie down upon its mossy surface ; and watc^h 
the course of the clouds ; or observe the animals, bound- 
ing from one end of the hill to the other. Rise to the 
rock,' and shudder with agreeable horrcH*, as the goat 
bounds from precipice to precipice : or on the margin of 
a river or a lake, while every object seems to move, re^ 
dine in peace within your boat, and drink in rapture, as 
you move along. 

Nothing can be more delightful than the water parties 
of the Constantinopolitans, on the bosom of the Euxine, 
and the Marmora; or those of the inhabitants of Vevay 
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and Lausanne, on the Lake of Geneva. And what 
traveller is not captivated, as he has observed the light 
boats, sailing with animated parties from Gerisau to 
Lucerne ^ ; or on the two lakes,— one small and beauti« 
ful, the other extensive and picturesque,— on the east and 
west ?ides of the city of Constance ? For my own. part, 
my friend, never have I envied you more, than when you 
have described to me the pleasure you derived, in sailing 
down the Rhone from Lyons to Valence ; and from Vi- 
viers to Avignon. And, after tasting all the pleasure, 
which the mountains of Switzerland and the vales of 
Savoy could afford an imagination, so elegant as yours ; 
after visiting the sources of the Aar and the Rhine, and 
climbing the summits of St. Gothard and St. Bernard, 
you confessed, that the happiest moments, you experienced 
among those astonishing regions, were those, in which 
you sailed with the captivating Julia along the Lake of 
Lucerne; and at the moment, in which, as the sun was 
shedding its rays upon the water5 you landed at the 
chapel of WiUiam Tell ! ' ' 

Of all the amusements, which Rousseau partook, when 
at Geneva, none were so agreeable to his taste, as that of 
walking along the banks, or of sailing on the bosom of the 
lake, which stretches to the east of that celebrated city. 
In the society of Theresa, and the family of Le Luc, he 
spent seven of the most delightful days of his life, in 
coasting along the shores of that beautiful water; re« 

' Sitting in the water at Cumana is a frequent amusement. Of a fine light 
night, says Humboldt, choirs are placed in the manzanares, and men and 
women, lightly clothed, assemble in the riyer, and pass many hours in familiar 
eonyersation, or in smoking segar's. 
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cciving rapture at every motion of the ves^l ; and im* 
bibiDg with that rapture all the bewitching imagery, 
with which, after the expiration of several years, he em- 
bellished the Nouvelle Heloise. In his solitary excur- 
sions he digested the plan of his Political Institutions ; 
formed the ground-work of the tragedy of Lucretia; 
translated a portion of Tacitus ; and meditated a Histoiy 
ofthe Valois. 

It 

The climate of Italy aUowing hospitalities in the open 
ur, the Romans frequently indulged themselves, in dining 
in woods and grottos. The nobles of Caubul also give 
entertainments in their gardens ' ; and even Alaiic de^ 
lighted in stretching his huge figure under the shade of 
the plane-tree ; beneath which he frequently took rejiasts* 
This tree Xerxes held in such high admiration % that 
whenever he saw one in his march, it was his custom to 
halt, that he might have the pleasure of sitting under its 
shade, with his army encamped around it. He adorned 
it with bracelets and jewels, and appointed a steward to 
guard it from accidents. 

The Cashmerians are much devoted to the pleasure of 
sailing on the bosoms of their lakes and rivers ^. In Venice 
excursions of this nature are even still more delightful. 
There the water is smooth, the sky cloudless, and as the 
enthusiast glided along in a gondola, theboatmen once were 
accustomed to sing, to the sound of their oars, the songs 

> Elphinstone, Caubul, 279. 
« Flut.— Also, ^lian. Var. Hist. B. ii c. 14. 
s Fonter*8 Travels.— The natives of Kin-sai too.— Vide Marco Polo, B. ii. 
eh. Ixviii. sect 5. • 
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and poems of Petrarch and Ariosto. Thus ^ving a fine 
play to the imagination, the faculty of thought was en- 
larged; the nerves delicately attuned; and the hearty 
vibrating in unison, felt itself susceptible of every elegant 
and virtuous impulse. " Oh ! Petrarch— Ariosto — And 
sacred Tasso,'^ exclaimed Da Costa, when sailing on the 
Brenta ; " how delightful must be your feelings, even in 
your present mansions of immortality, when you reflect on 
the charm, which your poesy imparts to the brilliant 
moonlights of Venetian skies !^' But the stanzas of Tasso, 
the sonnets of Petrarch, and the distichs of Ariosto, are 
no longer heard upon the waters of Venice* 

III. 

Gondolas are introduced with much effect in the grand 
picture of the Laguno, painted by Canaletti, once belong- 
ing to the Elector of Saxony^ and lately exhibited for 
sale in London. How often has Da Costa glided along 
the Brenta, having the towers of Venice to the east, and 
the Tyrolese Alps to the north, listening to the notes, 
which floated upon the water, from the balconies of the 
palaces, which rise on the borders of that celebrated river ! 
As he has thus indulged the romantic character of his 
nature, every scene has seemed, 

An entrance into Paradise i 

And all beyond as Fancy's. And as there. 
In the cool eventide^-^so ioft and still,— 
The little boats glided their easy way, 
Midst the reflections of the sunset, all 
Seemed like a convoy of departed souls 
Steering thdr course to Heaven *. 



^ Altered from Rinaldo and Armida. 
VOL. II. V 
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CHAPTER in. 

Ip the common taste of- mankind lead man to derive 
pleasure from the representations of nature, how much 
more so must we suppose the influence of real scenes on 
the mind of the poet; — ^the primary qualities of whose 
genius, as some (me has justly dbaerved, being an eye, 
that can see ; a heart, that can feel ; and a rescdution, that 
dares follow nature'. Hence it is, that the first objects, 
which have charms fat youthful gemus, are those of 
landscape : and hence it arises, that all our more eminent 
poets have been strict observers of rural objects, and en- 
thusiastic admirers of imposing scenery. For it was to 
primitive prospects, that the earlier writers were princi- 
pally indebted, for the noble enthusiasm, by whidi they 
were distinguished. To an ardent love of Nature, there^ 
fore, may we refer tiieir simplicity of langoi^, chastity 
of sentiment, strength of thought, and beauty and sub- 
limity of manner and conception. 

Pastoral wafts us into fairy land. Reclining und^ 
the shades of thickets, we give ourselves up to the most 
agreeable deluaons, and taste tiie pictures of imi^inary 
felicity, with the more animated delight, since our palate 
is so seldom sated witii those of reality. Plainness of 
language, gendeness and delicacy of expression, and a 
flowing and graceful cadence, ii^oender in our imagination 

* Videmtur omnia ex Nattii& Teriim hominumque fluere. Hoc opus, 
Inc labor «st; sine -quo oetefa iiiida, j^unat mfiniia» ingrata.— Quint, 
lib. vi. e. V. 
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images of health. and pictures of innocence; beautiful 
countries and delightful climates. All of which conspire 
to induce us to prefer a life of tranquillity ; and to yield 
ourselves up to those enchanting emotions, which Na- 
ture, dressed to such a captivating advantage, seldom 
fails to excite. Hence it arises, th&t pastoral has been a 
favourite species of poetry in all ages : — ^from the time, in 
which Solomon wrote his exquisite song, to the days of 
Theocritus and Virgil ; thence to Sannazarius ; and lastly 
to Gessner. 

11. 

Many are the descriptions of pastoral life in the Scrip* 
tures ; particularly ii^ the histories of Abraham, of Jacobs 
of Joseph, of Ruth, and of David : and many are the 
allusions in Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah. David was 
a shepherd, Amos a herdsman, and sevei::^ of the 
aposdes fishermen. 

The first Greek pastoral poet was Daphnis^ who 
invented the Idyllion ; but as none of his works remain, 
Theocritus is generally esteemed the fistther of pastoral 
poetry. Blest with a lively genius, and bom in a country 
enjoying serene «kies, this poet is as mtich superior to 
Virgil in beauty, simplicity, and originality, as Virgil is 
superior to Ausonius, and the whole host of his literal 
imxtat(»:s. Virgil^s chief loss, in point of interest, arises 
out of his not having introduced JBome females, in the rur^ 
dramatis personse. 

The Aminta of Tasso is, with the exception of 

* Vid. ^lian. Vw. Hilt 3R. c. 18. 

u2 
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Milton's Comas, the most elegant pastoral dranm in ni^ 
language*: and, with Guarini's Pastor Fido, and Bona- 
relli'*s Filli di Sciro^, was frequently represented by the' 
Italian nobility in gardens and groves, having no othef 
scenery, than what the places^ in which they were repi^ 
sented, naturally afforded^ 

Among the British, pastoral attuned little of excels 
lence from the days of Spenser, Drietyton, and Brown^ 
to the time, in which Bloomfield wrote his Richard and 
Kate, the poor Blacksmith, and the Miller's Maid. Af- 
fectation had long been substituted for passion; and 
delicacy and elegance for that exquisite simplicity of lan- 
guage and sentiment, which constitutes the charm of tliis 
delightful species of poetry. Phillips is bat an awkward ap-^ 
propTiator of Virgil's imagery ; and atti unsuccessful imitator 
of Spensei^'s phraseology. As a pastoral, Milton's Lycidas, 
too, notwithstanding the applause, that has been heaped 
upon it, is frigid and pedantic ; while his Epitaphium Da- 
monis, boasting many agreeable passages, n^erely dencHes 
the elegance of an accomplished scholar. Pope is^^ too 
refined; his versification too measured; anA his ideas 

* Du Boi calls Fontenelle's Plurality of Worlds an eclogue. The de- 
•ctipdoDi^ says he» and images, drawn by the personages, are very suitable 
to the character of pastoral poetry : and among those images there are severalt 
wiiich t^lrgil himself would willingly have adopted. — Vid. Crit Beflex. i. 
c* S2. That astronomy is a subject well Adapted to pastoral is certdn ; sincef 
the first astronomers were shepherds. 

' We are assured by Rosinus, that plays were acted under the shades of 
trees, long before they were performed in theatres. It is certain, that shep- 
herds used to sing and recite their pastorals in thosd situations ; and hence 
Casiiodorus derives the word Scena, In Greece tfa^ were frequently pei^ 
formed in the open air, and i» the day^ttime. 
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little more than derivations from the more polished and 
courtly passages of his Mantuan and Sicilian masters. 
He addresses the genius of the Thames, rather than of 
the Avon'; and adapts his sentiments, more to the me- 
ridians of Hagley and Stowe, than to the meadows of 
Gloucestershire, or the vales of Devon. 

III. 

The Gentle Shepherd of Fletcher, however, may be 
placed in competition with its prototype by Guarini : the 
pastoral songs' of Burns, and other Scottish poets, are 
equal to those of any other age or nation : and the four 
pastorals of Shenstone are even superior to any in Pope, 
in Virgil or Theocritus. But none surpass the mild and 
captivating Gessner; whose simplicity and tenderness 
have power to animate the bosom of age, and to refine 
the passions of the young. Superior to the rural poete 
of France and Spain, of England, Scotland, and Italy, 
he united the elegance of Virgil to the simplicity of 
Theocritus; and decorated Nature, by adopting the 
manners of the golden age. His Death of Abel is 
almost worthy the pen of Moses; his First Navigator 
combines all the fancy of the poet, with the primeval sim*- 
plicity of the patriarch ; and his Idyls are captivating to 
all, but the pedant and the sensualist. It was his family, 
which rendered the genius of Gessner so irresistibly en- 
gaging. His wife and his children animated his heart ; 
and he dipped his pen, as it were, in their bosoms, 
^hile we are reading, we seem to be gazing on the 
pictures of his imagination ; but we are, in reality, wit- 
nessing passages in his life. One of his daughters 
chances to visit a poor woman out of charity. Gressner i^ 
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impressed with her intention, and immediately writes an 
idyl, in which one Zephyr says to another, " Why 
flutterest thou here, so idly among the rose bushes?"—- 
*^ A maiden will soon pass along the path : she is as 
lovely as the youngest of the Graces. At peep of dawn, 
she repairs with a well-filled basket to the cot, whidi 
stands on yonder hill. See! That is 'the cot; the 
mossy roof of which is now gilded by the rays of the 
sun. In that cot dwells a female, afflicted with sickness 
and poverty. She has two infants, both of whom would 
weep with hunger by the side of her bed, did not 
Daphnie affi>rd them relief and consoladon, every day. 
She will return by this very path ; her cheeks glowing with 
pleasure, and tears of sympathy gemming her eyes. In 
this rose bush I wmt till I perceive her coming. When 
she issues from the^ cottage, I fly to meet her, laden 
with perfumes. I fan her cheeks, and kiss the dewy 
pearls from her eyes. This is my employment.^ 

IV. 

In this manner, Gessner rendered all the more agree- 
able incidents of domestic life subservient to his genius. 
Upon recovering from a fit of illness, he. composed his 
idyl of Daphnis and Chloe; in which, depicting the 
anxiety of children, at the dread of losing their father, 
they indicate their affection, by offering a sacrifice of all 
they possess; acoompanjing their offers with language 
the most innocent and engaging. 

Something analogous occurring in the canton of Zurich, 
Gessner wrote that history of the wooden leg, whidi he 
calls a Swiss Idyl ; but which is infinitely superior to any 
idyl in Theocritus, or any bucolic in Virgil. 
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Wtiat was Geasner^s wish ? All that a deUcate ima,- 
ginatioii might desire to possess ! A cottage overhung by 
walnut trees; doves flying among the boughs; a bee 
garden^ hedged with hazels; and, at each comer, a 
bower formed of vines. Behind the garden a meadow ; 
and before it a grove of fruit-trees : in the midst of whidi 
a small lake, in the centre of which an island, containing 
an acbour. On the south side of the orchard a vineyard ; 
and on the north a field waving with com. ^^ With such 
an habitation,'' says the poet, '^ the richest of monarchs, 
when oompared with myself would be ccxnparatively poor.'^ 

\ 

The first pastoral poem, exhibited on the stage, was 
the Arethusa, by Loltio'; the second^ the Sacrificio, by 
Beccari ; the third was Lo Sfortunato, by Arienti ; the 
fourth the Aminta ; and the fifth II Pastor Fido. So much 
was the Aminta admired, that, within a few years after its 
first appearance, Italy had no less than eighty dramatic 
pastorals; few of which, however, possessed merit ; except* 
Bonarelli's FiUi di Sdro, and Ongaro^s Alceo. The first 
pastoral comedy is said by some to have been written by 
TansiUo ; by others the honour is given to Polidan* 

Fontenelle considered pastoral the oldest species of 
poetry; because the occupation of a shepherd was the 
oldest employment^ Hence Boileau personified it, as a 
nymph at a feast of shepherds, adorned with ornaments, 
gathered from the fields and meadows. Much more 
plausible is the idea of Fontenelle, than that of Rapin ; 
who fancifully endeavours to trace the ori^n of the pas- 
toral drama to the Cyclops of Euripides ! 

Nothingf^^ says a celebrated traveller, ^^ delights me 



« 
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BO much as the inside of a Swiss cottage. All those I have 
visited convey the liveliest images of cleanliness, ease, 
and simplicity ; and cannot but strongly impress on the 
observer a most pleasing conviction of the peasant s hap- 
piness." With such models constantly before him, it is 
no subject for astonishment, that Gessner should be 
capable of painting such exquisite companion pieces. But 
for a man, bred in the school of dulness, as a country 
town invariably is; associating with players; and re- 
ading, for the principal part of his life, in all the diiet 
and poison of a city, how much is our wonder and ad<- 
miration excited, when we read the delineations^ of pas- 
toral manners, drawn in several dramas of that creator of 
worlds, and delineator of pasaons,< — Shakespeare. That a 
master, so skilled in the minute anatomy of the heart, 
should be capable of divesting himself of all that fatal 
knowledge to sound *^ wild wood notes,'* worthy of the 
reed of Tasso, is, of itself, a singular phenomenon ; and 
proves our English bard to be superior to Euripides. 

As Colonna was walking, one day, in Mecklenburgh 
Square, he met the poet Bloomfield. They had not seen 
each other for two or three years ; and Colonna engaged 
him to breakfast the next day. As they were talking 
over their coflFee, G^lonna inquired of his guest, whether 
he had been engaged lately in any literary pursuit P " No,^' 
returned Bloomfield, ^' my health has been declining ; and 
my anxieties have prevented me from attending to literary 
labour of any sort. To write," continued he, *^ we must 
be tranquil!" — " Ah!" returned Colonna, " to write,- 
with any degree of effect, we must, indeed, be tranquil. 
And yet, afler all, it is misfortune, which gives that 
solemn tone to the feelings, which impresses the mind so 
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deeply,'' — " To paint the manners and occupations of rural 
life,'' said he again, '^ the mind, or At least my mind, must 
enjoy tranquillity." Bloomfield pines ;-^and General De* 
lancey enjoys two thousand ia year ! 



CHAPTER IV. 



There is no occupation so fascinating to the imagina*- 
tion, as that of the shepherd. This chiefly arises from 
the simplicity with, which shepherds are introduced as 
actors on the theatre of scripture; where allusions to 
patriarchal manners are so frequently occurring. It is a 
mode of life, which, in some climates, must indeed be 
highly delightful. 

Come hither, come hither, — by night and by day. 
We revel in pleasures, that never are gone : 

Like the waves of the summer, as one dies away, 

Another as sweet and as shining comes on. 

Job had 7000 sheep ; 3000 camels ; 600 yoke of oxen ; 
and 500 she-asses': and these were doubled at the end 
of his trial*. He was the greatest proprietor in all the 
East. Jacob, too, must have had large flocks and herds' ; 
since he sent to his brother Esau, as a peace-ofiering, no 
less than 200 she-goats and 20 he-goats ; £00 ewes and 20 
rams ; 30 milch camels, with their colts ; 40 cows; 10 bulls ; 
SO she-asses, and 10 foals. 

Moses kept sheep on- Mount Horeb : he had fled 

» Ch. i. V. 3. • Ch, xjii, v, 12. ' Gen. xxxii. v. 141 . 
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fiam before Pharaoh, and was sitdng by the side of a 
welly when the daughters of Midian came to draw water 
for thdr fathei^s flock. When they arrived at the well, 
the neighbouring shepherds came to drive them away : 
but Moses stood up and assisted them. When- these 
young maids returned to thdr father^s house, they told 
him of the assistance they had received from Moses. 
Upon hearing this, Jethro invited the Egjrptian exile 
to his board; married him to his daughter Zippcmih; 
and gave him charge of all his flocks. These flocks 
Moses kept on Mount Horeb; where the God of the 
Israelites appeared to him in a burning bush ; and where 
he rec^ved the command to deliver the children of Israel 
from the bondage^ beneath which they laboured in the 
land of Egypt 

II. 

Homer calls kings shepherds of the people ; and the 
Mesaah is represented as the shepherd of the human 
race. *' Tell me, oh thou, whom my soul loveth, where 
thou feedest; where thou makest thy flock to rest at 
noon? If thou know not, thou fairest among women, go 
thy way forth by the footsteps of the flock, and feed thy 
kids beside th^ shepherds^ tents ^^ In Isaiah % '^ Jehovah 
in his goodness shall feed his flock like a shepherd ; he 
shall gather the lambs with his arm ; carry them in his 
bosom ; and gently lead those that are with young." In 
the Psalms ^ die royal poet exclaims, ^^ The Lord is my 
shepherd ; I shall not want : he maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures ; he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

^ Song of Solomon, cfa. i ▼. 7, 8. * Cb^ xl y. II. 

• ^8. jtxiii, 1, 2, 
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He restoreth my soul." In Ezekiel the prophet reproves 
bad shepherds. These are represented as feeding them- 
selves, and giving no food to their flocks : as clothing 
themselves with their wool; as neglecting the sick; neither 
binding up the wounds of those that are injured ; nor 
searching for those that are lost. In St. Matthew*, ** When 
the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory ; and before him shall be gathered all nations ; and 
he shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats. And he shall set the 
ilheep on his right hand ; but the goats on his left." 

The following passage, too, occurs in Mrs. Barbauld's 
admirable Hymns for Children. Thus the association 
begins in the earliest period of life. 

" Behold the shepherd of the flock, he taketh care for 
his sheep, hp kadeth them among clear brooks, he guideth 
them to fresh pasture ; if the young lambs are weary, he 
carrieth them in his arms ; if they wander, he bringeth 
them back. 

*' But who is the shepherd's Shepherd ? who taketh 
care for him ? who guideth him in the path he should 
go ? and, if he wander, who shall bring him back? 

" God is the shepherd's Shepherd. He is the Shepherd 
over all ; he taketh care for all ; the whole earth is his 
fpld ; we are all his flock; and every herb, and every 
green field is- the pasture, which he hath prepared for iis. 

** God is our Shepherd, therefore we will follow him 5 
God is our father, therefore we will love him ; God is 
our king, therefore we will obey him.*" 

» Ch. XXV. 31, 
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III. 

In the earlier ages of Greece, shepherds were held 
in great esteem. Their names were ^ven to Mounts 
Cithaeron and the Caucasus : and in^Egypt that of the 
shepherd, Philistis, was ^ven to one of the pyramids. 
Homer has many allusions to this agreeable life. In one 
place he compares a general marshalling his army, to a. 
shepherd gathering his flock ' : in another, the clamour of 
a multitude to the bleating of sheep, standing to be 
milked* : and in a third passage a general, surve}ring his 
troops, to the delight of a shepherd leading his flock to 
the mountains'. Similar passages occur in Tassb, in 
Ariosto, and in Camoens, 

Boccalini has frequently illustrated his subjects by re- 
ferences to flocks and herds. In one instance he makes 
sheep and shepherds illustrate the maxim, that tlie b^t 
means to make nations quiet, humble, and obedient, is to 
afibrd them all possible opportunities of becoming rich^ 
In another he draws a moral from the circumstance of 
the sheep having* sent ambassadors to Apollo to request 
being allowed long horns and sharp teeth ^. And in a 
third advertisement he makes Apollo declare, that he 
loved husbandmen and shepherds far better than no- 
bilitye. 

The Afghauns are stated to be extremely partial to a 
pastoral life. They enter upon it, says an accomplished 
traveller^, with pleasure, and abandon it with regret. 

> n. book ii. ' IL book !▼. ' II. book xiiL 

* Adv. from Parnassus, btrii. E. of Monmouth, p. 84. Ed. 1674. 

' Ady. Ixzzyiii. * Adv. xdi. ' Elphinstone. 
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^he shepherds are emancipated from control; a few 
fatailies, closely connected by blood and interest, associate 
together ; and they require no magistrate. Feeling the 
charms of independence, they lead a life of ease. Their 
flocks supply thenoi with almost every thing they want ; 
and the frequent change of scene, with hunting and 
guarding their flocks, gives variety to their lives, and 
affords relief from the listlessness of monotony. 

IV. 

The Guanchos of the Canary Islands have a curious 
opinion, in respect to the efficacy of the bleating of lambs 
and sheep ^: when they want rain, therefore, they collect 
their flocks into one spot. Then they separate the Iambs 
from the ewes ; upon which both Set up a violent bleating, 
which the Guanchos imagine will induce the Deity to 
favour them with rain. 

The Murtats of the Crimea keep numerous flocks df 
goats ; while the Coriaca, wandering along the north-east 
sea of Okotska, devote themselves to the pasturing and 
breeding of deer. Some chiefs have not less than 5000. 
The sheep of Zaara, in the states of Tunis, are as large 
as fallow deer : in Zetland and in Zealand the shepherds 
pull the wool from them, instead of shearing ; believing 
that practice to be the better method of making it grow 
of a fine quality. In Japan there is neither a sheep nor 
a goat. In the Taurida, they are, on the contrary, so 
numerous, that flocks extend even to 50,000 : and he is 
but a common proprietor, who has a flock of only 1000. 

* Astley^s Voy. vol. i. p. 549. 



In Iceland they are not numerous ; but every flock has n 
trained raoi) which, let the night be ever so dark and 
tempestuous, leads the sheep to their fold. In many 
countries shepherds Icnow the countenances of every 
sheep; and among the Peruvian mountains, they not 
only observe their increase and decrease, but keep sl 
strict account of the day on which every lamb is ewed i 
and on whidi every sheep dies. 

Paks, the Roman goddess of shepherds, and whose 
annual festival was on the 21st April, was unknown to 
the Greeks ; whose chief rural deity was Pak ;— a name 
synonymous with universal nature. When the Tuscan 
and other Italian peasants wanted a good crop of com, 
they offered ears of com; and when a good vintage, 
branches of grapes: but if they desired a good lambing 
season, they offered huge pails of milk. 

In the early ages of mankind, says Porphyry, every 
man was a priest in his own family ; and the only sacri-^ 
fices were fruits and vegetables. A few vestiges of this 
patriarchal mode of life still remain. They are found in 
Java ; in some parts of America ; and even in Green-^ 
land ; where examples are occasionally presented of the 
manners and customs of ancient times. 

It is curious, however^ to remark, that countries, 
once occupied diiefly by shepherds, are in the present 
age occupied in the same manner. It is not thus with 
the other pursuits of life. The Dutch now hve like 
gardeners, and fishermen ; th^ Batavian ancestors like 
herdsmen : and the Britons, once hvixig like hunters and 
hewers of wood, are now merchants, manufacturers, and 
agriculturists. 
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It IS also curious to remark, that the hunting and shep- 
herd states ^ were never known to exist in any quarter of 
the torrid zone. But in Tartary they have prevailed 
from the earliest ages : and it is said, that when Ghen^s 
Khan conquered China, there was a deliberation in his 
council, as to the propriety of destroying all the Chinese ; 
in order that the whole of that immense empire might 
be converted into pastures for flocks and herds. 

So agreeable is the shepherd^s life, that even Jews have 
taken to it. In the government of Cherson ^ there is a 
body of them, consisting of four thousand ; who, having 
left their native trades in Poland^ cultivate the soil, given 
them by Alexander, emperor of Russia; and live in the 
patriarchal manna* of former ages. 

Spenser seems to have taken great pleasure in painting 
this mode of life. 

The time was once, in my first prime of years, 

When pride of youth forth pricked my desir^ 
Hiat I disdained amongst mine equal peers 

To foBow sheep and shepherd's base attire. 
For Airther fortune then I would inquire ; 

And leaving home, to royal court I sought, 
Where I did sell myself for yearly hire. 

And in the prince's garden duly wrought: 

There I beheld such vainness, as I never thought \ 



' Kaims, i. p. 103. Second Ed. 
< Solomon, the converted Polish rabbi. Letter to tbe Rev. C. S. Hawtrey^ 
dated Kremenchi^, May 24, O. S. 1819« 
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With tight whereof toon c]oy*d, and long delude<l 

With idle hopes, which theid do entertain, 
After I had ten years myself excluded 

From native home, and spent my youth in vain, 
I gan ray follies to myself to plain. 

And this sweet peace, whose lack did then appear. 
Though back returning to my sheep again, 

I from thenceforth have learned to love more dear 

This lowly quiet life, which I inherit here. 

Faerie QutcM, B. vu Cant. ix. St 24, 25^ 

VI. 

In Spain the country has received great injury, not sa 
much from the number of Merino flocks, as from the 
custom, which has prevailed, for many centuries, of tra^ 
versing every year the plains and mountains of the two 
Castiles, Biscay, iand Arragon ; Leon, Estremadura, and 
Andalusia. In these peregrinations, they do so much 
injury, that in one province (Estremadura), there are only 
:200,000 inhabitants ; when it is capable of maintaining 
upwards of two millions. In 1778 there were seven flocks, 
which amounted in number to no less than 220,000 \ Of 
these the Duke of Infantado had one flock, consisting of 
forty thousand; the six remaining flocks consisted of 
thirty thousand each; belonging to the Countess of 
Campo Negretti; the Marquis Perales; the Duke of 
Bejar ; and the convents 6f Guadaloupe, Paular, and the 
Escurial. 

The mesta seems to have obtained, also, in ancient 
Italy ; for the shepherds used to drive their flocks into 
Calabria in sununer, and into Lucania in winter. This 

> Dillon, Trav. Spain, p. 47, 4to. 
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in what Horace probably alludes to, when he says that 
his sheep fed in agris longinquis ^ In ancient Britain, 
too, the shepherds, called Ceangi, traversed the plains 
with their flocks and herds ; and vestiges of them * remain 
even to the present day. 



CHAPTER V. 

Zeno * was accustomed to call the vine, " the floWer of 
beauty/' The painter says, '^ open thine eyes, and I will 
delight thee ;'' the philosopher, " attend;, and I will in- 
struct thee \" the musician, *' listen, and I will subdue 
thee.*" The passions of the soul, assuredly, are more 
obsequious to music than to any other art. This power 
to subdue has procured music, it must be confessed, too 
much attention in this age of flippancy and refinement. 
Young ladies play airs, as spiders spin cobwebs — :to catch 
flies. The flies are caught. But Crabbe shall tell us the 
result. *' Full well," savs he, 

^* Full well we know, that many a favourite air» 
That charms a party, fails to charm a pair. 
And as Augusta play'd, she look*d around, , 
To see if one was dying at the sound. 
But all were gone — a husband, wrapt in gloom, 
Stalk*d careless, listless, up and down the room ! 

Music gives an ambrosial character to every thing. But 
of all instruments the Eolian harp, for a time, gives the 

* Epist yiii. 1. 6. « Baxter, Gloss. Britt. p. 75. 

3 Diog. Laert. lib. vii. sec 23. 

VOL. II. X 
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greatest play to the inMigbiatioii of the poet '. Nature 
operates upon this instrunient invisibly; aini the soul 
seens at one moment to be wafted to the empyrean ; aft 
another it is hushed into the melody of tranquillity ; — 
soimds become, as it were, embodied ; and the soul almost 
visible. 

It has been justly observed, that of all relaxations for 
the poor, the most delightful would be that of muac. 
This art it is, that gives such a charm to the winter even- 
ings of the French and German peasantry. A taste of 
this kind it would be wise in mastera and magistrates to 
^loourage; since it would tend to soften their hearts, 
and dvilize their manners. The German with his flute, 
the Frenchman with his violin, the Spaniard with his 
guitar^ and the Italian with his mandolino, are far 
more graceful to the imagination, than whole groupes 
of English boxers and wrestlers. One day, it may be 
hoped, English lands may be more equally divided ; small 
farmers again be known ; the peasantry again smile { have 

> The Javanese* hare a tradidoii, that their first idea of music aroae from 
the circumstance of some one of their ancestors having heard the air make a 
melodious sound, as it passed through a bamboo tube, which hung accidentally 
on a tree, and was induced to imitate it Thus they fable that music came from 
Heaven. In some of the Austral Asian Islands they have a curious species of 
Eolian instrument, formed of bamboo. Mons. LabillarcBere listened to one 
hanging vertically by the sea-shore. It elicited some line cadences, inter- 
mixed with discordant notes. ** I cannot convey a better idea of this in- 
•trwnent,** says hef , '* thaa by comparing its notea to those of the Har- 
monica." 



* Rsffles* Hist Java, i. p. 472. 
f Voy. in Search of LaPerouse, by D'Rntrecasteaux. Vol. i. 349— S5a 
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cottages, resembling those of Java ' : and that each cot- 
tage may have a garden, a well, a few frait-trees, three 
or four hives of bees, and a right of cutting fuel on heaths 
and commons. These, — added to the pleasure of hearing 

* <*The cottages in Java are never found detached or solitary ; they always 
unite, to form villages of greater or less extent, according to the fertility of the 
neighbouring plain, abundance of a stream, or other accidental circumstances. 
In some provinces, the usual number of inhabitants in a village is about two^ 
hundred, in others less than fiflly. In the first establishment of a village on** 
new ground, the intended settlers take care to provide themselves with suf- 
ficient garden ^ound round their huts for their stock, and to supply the 
ordinary wants of their families. The produce of this plantation is the ex- 
clusive property of the peasant, and exempted from burden ; and such is their 
number and extent in some regencies, that they constitute perhaps a tenth part 
of the area of the whole district. The spot surrounding his simple habitation the 
cottager considers his peculiar patrimony, and cultivates with peculiar care. 
He labours to plant and to rear in it those vegetables, that may be most useful 
to bis femily, and those shrubs and trees, which may at once yield him their 
fruit and thar shade ; nor does he waste his efforts on a thankless soiL The 
assemblage of cottages, that compose the village, become thus completely 
screened from the rays of a scorching sun, and are so buried amid the foliage 
of a luxuriant vegetaUon, that at a small distance no appearance of a human 
dwelling can be discovered ; and the residence of a numerous society appears 
only a verdant grove, or clump of evergreens. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty or the interest, which such detached masses of verdure, scattered over 
the fiice of the country, and indicating each the abode of a collection of happy 
peasantry, add to scenery otherwise rich ; whether viewed on the sides of the 
mountains, in the narrow vales, or on the extensive plains. In the last case, before 
the grain is planted, and during the season of irrigation, when the rice fields 
are inundated, they appear like so many small islands, rising out of the water. 
As the young plant advances, their deep rich foliage contrasts pleasingly with 
its lighter tints ; and when the full-eared grain, with a luxuriance that exceeds 
an European harvest, invests the earth ^ith its richest yellow, they give a 
variety to the prospect, and afford a m»st refreshing relief to the eye. The 
clumps of trees, with which art attempts to divervify and adorn the mosX skil- 
fully arranged park^ can bear no comparison with them in rural beauty, or io 
picturesque eflfect.'* — Raffles* Java, vol. i. p. 81, 32. 4to. 
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their children modulate^ on some rustic instrument, — it 
would rejoice my heart to see, and please my soul to hear^- 
But many of our country gentlemen, — I do not speak 
in wantonness, — seem to be afraid to let a poor man read ; 
they seem to wish to make him a beast of burthen ; they 

^ Whatever a musician has to do is comprised in the simple word *' mo- 
dulation ** — Augustine de Music, lib. i. Macrobius sums up the beneficial 
effects of music in a single passage. ** Dat somnos adimitque, nee non curas 
immitit at retrafrit, iram suggerit, clementiarn suadeL Coq>orumque quoque 
morbis medetur.'* — In Somn. Scipionis. lib. ii. c. 2. 

• I presume to take the liberty of warning the gentry of this xountry to 
beware of the arguments, employed by some superficial economists of the 
present day. In the whole history of human imperfection, throughout the 
entire body of political ignorance, and in all the works, ancient or modem, 
which have the smallest reference to the happiness of nations, there is no 
passage so entirely heartless, so completely offensive in a moral view, and so 
diametrically opposite to the benevolent spirit of the Christian code, as the 
following canon. It is. in fact, one of the most atheistical and detestable doc- 
trines ever broached: and it is a passage which Mr. Mai thus ought imme- 
diately to cancel — ** A man, who is born into a world, already possessed, if 
he cannot get subsistence from his parents, on whom he has a just demand, 
and if the society do not want his labour, has no claim of right to the smallest 
portion of food ; and, in fact, has no business to be where he is. At Nature's 
mighty feast there is no vacant cover for him. She tells him to be gone, and 
win quickly execute her own orders, if he does not work upon the compassion 
of some of the guests. If these guests get up, and make room for him, the 
order and harmony of the feast is disturbed.** — If this system is to be adopted, 
adieu to all the comforts of the poor ; and an equal adieu to all the respect- 
ability of the rich. 

A few words as to mendicants ;— but, a paper has lately appeared on modem 
improvements, which anticipates, in a great measure, all I would say : and as 
it is written with great elegance, and true Christian feeling, I shall quote it. 

" The Society for the Suppression of Mendicity is another boasted insti- 
tution of these cold-hearted days. It would annihilate the race of beggars, 
and remove from the delicate eye the very form and aspect of misery. 
Strange infatuation ! as if an old class of the great family of man might be 
cut off without harm! * All are but parts of one stupendous whole,' bound 
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hate to see him smile ; and then they call him lazy, in- 
solent, and ungrateful. — Ungrateful for what ? — Surely 
every man ought to be able to live by his labour : nor 
ought he to receive that in charity, which is his right by 
birth. Of all the wretches upon English ground, there 
is not a more oflTensive nuisance to a neighbourhood, than 
a vain, heartless, arrogant, consequential, country squire ! 

II. 

In some parts of North Wales the women used to 
assemble at each other's houses, or under some larffe tree, 
in summer, and spin their woollen yarn, having a harper 
to amuse and delight them. The harp is still in frequent 
use in that country, though in South Wales it is almost 
unknown : and no traveller of taste but remembers with 

together by ties of antique sympathy, of which the lowest and most despised 
are not without thar uses. In striking from society a race, whom we have, 
from childhood, been accustomed to observe, a vast body of associations and 
gentle thoughts must necessarily be lost for ever. The poor mendicants, 
whom we banish from the earth, are the best sinecurists to whose sustenance 
we contribute. In the great science, — the science of humanity, — they not 
rarely are our first teachers : they afiectingly remind us of our own state of 
mutual dependence ; bring sorrow palpably before the eyes of the prosperous 
and the vain; and prevent the hearts of many from 'utterly losing their na- 
ture.' They give, at least, a salutary disturbance to gross selfishness, and 
hinder it from entirely forming an ossified crust about the souL We see 
them, too, with gentle interest, because we have always «een them, and were 
accustomed to relieve them in the spring-time of our days. And if some of 
them are what the world calls impostors, and literally do ' beguile us of our 
tears,' and our alms, those tears are not shed, nor those alms given, in vain. 
K they have even their occasional revellings and hidden luxuries, we should 
rather rgoice to believe, that happiness has every where its nooks and 
comers, which we do not see ; that there is more gladness in the earth, than 
meets the politidan's gaze ; and that Fortune has her favours, < secret, sweet, 
and precious,' even for those, on whom she seems most bitterly to frown." 
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pleasure the national tunes, he has heard at the variouii 
inns, at which he has been entertained ^ 

The Scotch peasantry are attached to their bagpipes; 
and the superior orders are so delighted with music, that 
il is sfud alone to have the power of making them en- 
thusiasts. Previous to the rebelli<m in 1745, the High- 
landers used to assemble at each other's cottages, and 
listen with delight, of a winter^s evening, to those frag- 
ments of Gaelic poetry, from which Macpherson composed 
those poems, now dignified by the name of Os^an. Iliese 

* The British bards * sung the brave actions of their chiefs to the sound of 
the lyre ; and the Scythians f to those of the harp, which they are supposed 
to have invented. 

At the time of Archbishop Baldwin^s itinerary through Wales, there was 
a harp in every house of respectability throughout the principality. The 
utmost hospitality prevailed ; the dishes, plain and simple, were placed on 
mats ; thdr platters were full of herbs ; the faimly waited while the guests were 
served ; universal good humour prevailed ; and the art of playing on the 
harp was preferred to all other descriptions of learning^. In the art of singings 
these artless sons of nature seem to have had even a knowledge of counter- 

» 

point, for they sung in as many different parts as there were voices, wl^eb 
united in one coosonanee in organic melody $: a custom which prevailed al 
the same period in Britain beyond the Humber. 

Bladcstone || informs us, that in some manors copyholders were bound to 
hedge the lord's grounds, to top his trees, and reap his com; in return' 
for "which he gave them meat and drinl^ and not unfrequently engaged 9 
minstrel for their diversion. He quotes also an instance of the same kind in 
the kingdom of Whidah ^, in South Western AfricSf where the people in the 
king's field are entertained with music during all the time of thdr labour. In 
many parts of England, and Wales too» farmers employ fiddlers to ^y in the 
field, while men are reaping wheat or mowing barley. 



* Ammian. MarceDinus, lib. xv. c. 9. Diod. Sic. v. 31. 

f Pelloutier Hist des Celtes, c. 9. p. 36a in nofis. 

\ Girald. Camb. ii. 293. Hoare. § GiraL Canb. p. SSRK 

)| B. ii. c. 6. ^ Mod. Umv. Hist zvi. 499. 
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fingments were, not unfrequently, sung to national airs. 
Genuine Scotch music owes the peculiarity, by which it 
is distinguished, to its containing the fourth and the 
seventh of the modem diatonic scale of music. The same 
system of intervals ' is said to distinguish thie music of 
Japan and China. 

K-^-<as ancient sages weeny-* 
Pq[iafted spirits, half unseen. 

Can mingle with the mortal throng ; 
'Tis when from heart to heart we roll 
The deep-ton*d music of the soul, 

That warbles in our Scottish song. 

Leyden, 

III. 

The Dervises of the East hold the flute to be the most 
sacred of instruments ; because the shepherds of the Old 
Testament sung hymns to it. The Turks and Moors 
are partial to their cymbals and dulcimers; and the 
Greeks arer still delighted with their lyres and flutes. 
They are indeed so partial to music ^, that they seldom 
hear a hightingale, but they stop to listen to it. 

How delightful, too, in former times, was it to hear the 
violins of the peasantry in France ; and not unfrequently 
to hear them sing anthems in the open air at the doors of 
their cottages I The Russian airs resemble Italian ones 
so much, that when Kotzebue heard an Italian, at any 
time, sing in the fields, he almost imagined himself trans- 
ported into Russia. . This similitude has been attributed 
to the lurs of both countries having been originally derived 
from the ancient Greeks*. • 

< MaceuUech. ' De Guys, vol. iii. 8S. 
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Even the AmericanB begin to relish music. In the 
time of Brissot they were accustomed to sit with their 
families on benches in the front of their houses, enjoying 
the placidity of the summer's evenings: — a patriarchal 
picture now seldom witnessed in that land of sordid im- 
pulses. But the back-settler, in the midst of boundless 
forests, cheers the hours of leisure and of winter fre- 
quently with an old vioKn : and the boatmep, plying from 
La Prairie to Montreal, amuse themselves and their 
passengers, across the Saint Laurence, singing, in full 
chorus, songs in French ' : keeping time with their oars ; 
and pausing at the end of each stanza ; when the thread 
of the song is resumed by the steersman. 

IV. 

How far superior are those pictures by Italian masters, 
which represent peasants, dancing by the light of the 
moon, to the merry-makings of a Dutch painter, or even 
Wilkie's Penny-wedding ! Claude frequently embellishes 
the most lovely of his landscapes with similar groups. 
The vintage in France is a season sacred to the poet and 
the painter ; it was equally so in ancient Greece ; and 
few of its pictures were more agreeable to the imagination 
than those, describing the young of both sexes dancing ; 
while a youth in the midst of them was tuning the fate of 
Linus. After dancing a short time, the whole circle 
suddenly stopped, took up the melody, and answered in 
chorus* 

Lucian informs us, that in his time a shepherd was 

' Palmer's Trav. Amer. p. 210. 
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accastomed to place himself in the midst of his companions, 
who danced round him, while he played upon the flute. 
At length the shepherd began to dance as well as to play, 
and then the whole party exhibited the most elegant 
positions ; and the evening passed as if it were consecrated 
to Apollo. Maximus Tyrius ' even ascribes the origin of 
the drama to the. songs and dances of husbandmen, at the 
close of their harvests: and one of the most beautiful 
subjects, found at Herculaneum, represents a young 
villager, leaning on a pitcher near the mai'gin of a foun- 
tain. A shepherd, passing with his flock, stops and plays 
an air on his pipe ; while the villager seems to listen with 
timid and breathless rapture. 

But, for the most part, the simple words " my own'' 
have more charips for mankind, than all the pieces of 
Mozart or Handel ; a gold cup than a statue of Canova ; 
and men give more honour to a peer, than to a poet of the 
first order. These errors will, one day, pass away. 

Strabo relates, that as a musician was employing his 
talents, in the streets of Lassus, a town chiefly inhabited 
by fishermen, a crowd collected around him, and seemed 
to enjoy his music with no little delight. At length the 
signal being given, that the fish-market was open, all the 
fishermen left him but one, who was deaf. When the 
musician saw only one remaining, he began praising his 
taste, and admiring the pleasure with which he seemed to 
listen to the piece he had played ; when the rest of his com- 
panions had precipitately left him, upon hearing the first 
belU ^^ What !'' said the fisherman, ^^ has the bell rung ? 

* Dissertat. p. 437. 
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By Jupiter, I did not hear itT and off he ran after hk 
brother fishermen* 

V. 

Haydn always spoke c^ those solitary hours, he had 
passed in his garden, and in muacai application, as the 
haf^est of his life. Mosart, to his other qualifieationis, 
loved Nature in her most beautiful aspects. Gifled with 
talents, equalled only by Haydn, and surpassed .only by 
Handd, he lived in a garden, in the suburbs of Vienna; 
where he enjoyed every fine evening of summer: attendi* 
ing to his flowers and shrubs; enjoying the delicious 
coolness of the air ; in the society of his wife and fiiend% 
whom he frequently delighted with playing over to them 
the pieces of music, be had recently composed 

Pergolesi died in 1733; Metastasioin 1782; Mozart 
in 179S ; Cimarosa in 1801 ; imd Haydn, the creator of 
symj^ny, in 1809* Cimarosa composed best, whai 
surrounded by his friends; Paesiello in bed ; Saodiini in 
Uie society of his mistress; but Haydn in the solitude of 
his chamber. While listening to the harmonies and 
melodies of these composers, we seem to realise the 
sentiments of those Hindoos, who explain their love of 
music, by asserting, that it recals to mind the music of 
paradise, whidi they had heard in a pre-existrait state* 

A taste iot mdoAj is almost univenal; a taste Sat 
harmony is but slowly acquired* Melody debits us in 
youdi ; harmony gratifies us in manhood ; but age recurs 
to mdody, becaose itassociafeeB the ttjpimg of life with the 
winter of age. Bombet' distinguishes the several eminent 

■ P. soi. 
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composers of Germany and Italy, by associating them 
with painters. Haydn he calls the Tintoret of Music; 
Pergolese he associates with Raphael; Sacchini with 
Corregio; Hesse with Rubens; Paesiello with Guido; 
Piccini with Titian; and Mozart with Domenichino. 
Durante has been styled the Leonardo da Vind, and 
Handiel the Michael Angdo of music. 

VI. 

The musical instruments, now in use in Greece^ are 
the lyre, lute, bagpipe, tamboura, monochord, pipe, pipe 
of Pan, and cymbals ^ The pipe of Pan is generally the 
instrument of the peasants. In some of the valleys in 
Sweden, the pipe, resembling the old English flute, is 
used : among the Finlanders the harpu, with five strings. 
Their national melody is the Runa; and no mconsider- 
able taumber of Runic songs * ate the production of Fia* 
nish female peasants. The Laplanders, on the contrary, 
are such entire strangers to music ^, that they have not a 
single instrtnnerit. 

There is not a finer collection of objects in the whole 
circle of visible nature, than ft view of the ocean on one 
side, and of the harvest moon, rising from among purple 
clouds ovei* the summit of a gigantic range of mountidns 
and rocks, on the other. And yet how much solemnity 
does* this assemblage acquire from the murmuring of the 
waves, softly laving the beach in autumn, or of the 

» Dodwell*! Greece, vol. ii. p. 493, 4to. ^ • Acerbi. 
* Clarke Scandinav. p. 440. 
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billows, rudely rushing against the rocks in winter. I'he 
former of these scenes, too, is magically improved by that 
interest, which can be lent to it by the flute, the pipe, 
the flageolet, or the shepherds reed. As Barrow' iv^as 
ascending Mount Tenerifie, the impressive scene was 
heightened by the presence of a storm, during the in- 
tervals of which were heard the sounds of the guides and 
muleteers, sin^g in full chorus the midnight hymn to 
the vir^n. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The concord of sounds is not more grateful to th6 
genuine lover of music, than Nature, exhibited in all its 
grace of drapery, is to the generahty of mankind. So 
common is this propensity, — particularly with that part of 
the community, who are young and of good diq)ositions, — 
that there is scarcely a writer of romance, who does not 
attempt to gratify it. Hence our romance writers fre- 
quently select, as the theatres of action, the forests of 
Germany, the vales of Languedoc, the mountains of 
Switzerland, the plains of Tuscany, or the delightful 
envilx)n8 of Rome, Naples, and Palermo. For elegance 
of taste and sentiment, for the variety and strength, the 
beauty and force of her descriptions, Mrs. Ratclifie, — ^bred 

> Voy. to Cochin China, p. 43, 4to. 
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in the schools of Dante and Anosto, and whom the Muses 
recognise as the sister of Salvator Rosa^ — stands unrivalled 
in her department of romance. It is impossible to read 
this enchanting writer, without following her in all her 
magic windings. If she traverse the tops of the Pyrenees, 
along the romantic plains of Gascoigny, or coast the 
odoriferous shores of Languedoc ; up the mount£uns of 
Switzerland, or down the vales of Savoy ; we are never 
weary of the journey. If she lead us through a forest, 
at morning, evening, or in the gloom of night, still are we 
enchained, as with a magic girdle, and follow from scene 
to scene, unsatiated and untired. 

II. 

Rousseau confesses, that when he was forming the 
plan of his New Heloise, he was anxious to select a 
country, which should be worthy of his characters. He 
was, in oonsequenjce, some time before he could finally 
determine upon the province, in which he should lay the 
scene of that celebrated romance. He successively called 
to mind the most delightful spots that he had seen ; 
but he remembered no grove sufficiently charming; no 
glen sufficiently beautiful. The valleys of Thessaly would 
have fixed his wavering thought ; but those valleys he 
had never seen : and, fatigued with invention, ne desired 
a landscape of reality, to ehcit his descriptive powers, 
and to operate, as a point, on which he might occasionally * 
repose a strong, vivid, and excursive ima^nation. At 
length, weary of selection, he fixed upon those vales, and 
upon that lake, which in early life had charmed his 
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tuxjj and fmined his taste. Who has not beheld the 
pictures of his youth, m the first part of his Confessions ? 
and who has not been captivated with the description, he 
has given, of Geneva and Vevay, the Lake of Lausanne, 
and the orchard of Clarens ? While the remembrance of 
his journey from Annecy to Turin ; the wild and pic- 
turesque landscapes of Vevay ; the torrents, dark woods, 
and mountains of Chamberry; with the hermitage of 
Montmorency, were, at all seasons of his life, the most 
flattering to his imagination. 

IIL 

In general description Homer was as great a master, 
as in the sublime departments of his art What can be 
mare admirable, than the scenes of harvest and the 
vintage» with whidi he has embellished the oghteentb 
book of the Iliad ? As to his gardens of Alcinous, I 
must take the liberty of observing, that, as they seem to 
have exhibited an union of the modem kitchen garden of 
Italy, and the ancient orchard of Greece, they are no 
more to be compared with Milton's Garden of Eden, 
than a Dutch landscape is to an Italian one. 

Hesiod has many descriptions of rural scenery; 
sketdied with all the truth and simphcitj of Nature. 
He deserves the elegant encomia of Heinsius* There 
are also some fine specimens of landscape painting in 
Apolloniufl Rhodius ; particularly in those terrific scenes, 
which announce the approach to Tartarus. It is curious, 
however, that though Greece had so many poets, and so 
many objects, which conspire to form the poet, yet none 



of them, except Hesiod and Aratus, have left any par- 
ticular indication of their having derived any vivid satis- 
faction from them. Nor have they left any poem, that 
can vie with the Fleece of Dyer ; the Cyder of Phillips ; 
Drayton's Polyolbion ; Gfongar Hill ; Seattle's Hermit ; 
Pope's Windsor Forest ; or Thomson's Seasons. 

IV. 

Among the LatiTis, Virgil excels In the delineation of 
particular, and Lucretius in that of general landscape. 
What a passage is the following I 

Inque dies magis in montem succedcre sylvas 
Cogebant, infraque locum concedere cultis : 
Prata, lacus, rivos, segetes, vihetaque laeta 
ColHbuSy et campis ut haberent, atque olearum 
Ccerula distinguens inter plaga currere posset 
Per tumulos, et convalleis camposque profusa: 
Ut nunc esse vides vario distincta lepore 
Omnia, quae pomis intersita dulcibus ornant : 
Arbustisque tenent felicibds obsita ctrcum. 

Lucretius, lib. v. 1. 1370. 

In that part, too, where he sings the praises of Empe- 
docles, beautiful is the picture, which he draws of the 
coast of Sicily, and the wonders of Etna and Charybdis. 
And no finer contrast is exhibited by any of the poets, 
andent or modern^ than the one, in which he compares 
the pleasure of being stretched beneath the shade of a 
tree, or on the banks of a river, with the more costly 
^ raptures of a splendid banquet. It has all the feeling 
of Nature, and all the denial of philosophy: the versi- 
fication, with the exception of the last line, is flowing ; 
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the fieotiments are golden sentiments ; and, to speak after 
the manner of painters, the compoution is correct, and 
the ccdours ^^ dipt in heaven/ 

Si non aurea sunt jirmum simubchn per aedSt 
TampiMtoi igniSens manibuf retineotia dextiis, 
Lumina nocturnis epulis ut suppeditentur* 
Nee domus argento fulget, auroque renidet ; 
Nee citharis reboant laqueata aurataque templa: 
Attamen inter se prostrati in gramine molli 
Propter aquae riTum, sub ramis aiboris altc» 
Non magnis opibus jucunde corpora curant : 
Praesertim cum tempestas arridet, et anni 
Tempera conspergunt viridanteis floribus beibes, 
Nee calidae cities decedunt corpore febres 
Textilibus si in picturis, ostroque rubeoti 
Jactarisi quam si plebia in veste cubandum est. 

LucreCtiM, lib. ii. 

V. 

Virgil, — that great master of the passions, and the 
best of all the Latin descriptive poets, if we except Lu- 
cretius, — was an ardent lover of picturesque imagery. 
Hence he is, at all times, on the watch to inquire into, 
and explain the phenomena of Nature; to boast the 
number of flocks and herds of Ttaly ; the beauty of its 
groves; the fineness of its oUves; the virility of its 
spring, and the mildness of its climate. In his Pastorals, 
and his Georgics, we find him sketching with graceful 
exuberance ; while, in the Eneid, many of his individual 
scenes are drawn with the pencil of a finished painter. 
The picture of Claude, in the collection of Welbore 
Ellis, exhibits not more clearly to the imagination, than 



\ 
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the language of the Mantuan poet, describing the spot, 
where Eneas landed in Italy. 

Crebrescunt optatse aurae ; portusque patescit 
Jam propior, templumque apparet in arce Minervae. 
Vela l^^t socii, et proras ad litora torquent 
Portus ab Eoo fluctu curratur in arcum ; 
Objectae sals& spumant aBpergine cautes; 
Ipse latet ; gemino demittunt brachia muro 
Turriti ficopuli, refugitque a Iftore templum. 

En. Ub. ui. L 530. 

A view at the dawn of day is delineated with all the 
fidelity of actual observation. 

Jamque rubescebat ra^s mare, et aethere ab alto 

Aurora in roseia fulgebat bitea bigis : 

Cum venti posuere, omnisque repente resedit 

Flatus, et in lento luctantur marmore tonsae. 

Atque hie Eneas ingentem e:t aequore lucum 

Prospicit : hunc inter fluvio Tyberinus amceno, 

Vorticibus ra^ndis et malta flavus arend, 

In mare prorumpit : variae circumque aupraque 

Assuetae ripis volucres et fluminis alveo, 

JEthera mulcebant cantu, lucoque volabant. 

En, lib. yii. 1. 25. 

Nor is it possible to draw for the eye a more agreeable 
picture, than that in the first Eneid, which has so often 
been esteemed a sketch, in miniature, of the bay of 
Naples. 

Est in secessu longo locus : insula portum 
Efficit objectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
Erangitur, inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos : 
Htnc atque hinc vastas rupes, geminique minantur 
In coelum scopuli : quorum sub yertice late 
.^^uora tuta silent ; turn sylvis scena coruscis 
Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra. 

En. lib. 1. 1. i63. 

VOL. II. Y 
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VI. 

AmoDg the Latni descriptive poets, Lucretius occupies 
the first rmk; Viigil the seoond; Italicus the third; 
Stalius the fourth ; and Lucan the fifth. Some of the 
French writers, too, indicate a lively sense of natural 
beau^. Fontiune afibrds some highly animated scenes ; 
particularly in the fable of the Oak and the Reed. He 
adds, indeed, a landscape to every fiible. What fine 
fugafge^ are there in De Lille ! How beautiful are the 
descriptions of Fenelon and St. Pierre! While those 
of Bousseau oomluDe the richness of Claude, with the 
graoe^ sfdendour, and magnifioenoe of Tidan. 

But to ecofine ourselves to BridA writers. Chaucer, 
active, ardent, and gay ; a lover of wine, fond of society, 
and well qualified to charm, by the dasticity of his 
sjnritsy the agreeaUeness of his [manners^ and the native 
goodness of his heart, was a lover oC that kind of cheer- 
ful scener y , which amuses in the fields, or deliglits us in 
the garden. The rising sun, the song of the sky-lark, 
and a clear day, bad peculiar charms for him* His de- 
scriptions, therefore^ are animated and gay, full of rich- 
ness,^ and evidendy the result of having studied fi>r him- 
self. Spenser, — the wild, the fascinating Spenser, — de- 
lineates, with iotce and simplidty, the romantic and en- 
chanting. Ifilton, — ^bom, as Richardson finely observes, 
two thousand years after lus time^^ — was a lover of the 
beautiful in Naturei as he was of the sublime in poetry. 
For, though his H Penseroso abounds in those images, which 
excite the most sombre reflections, the general character 
of his ddineations is of an animated cast. In his minor 
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• 

poemSy — which afforded hhn an opportunity of consult- 
ing his natural taste, unconnected with epic gravity,— 
we find him, almost universally, sketching with a Ught, 
elegant, and animated pencil. What am be more cheer- 
ful, than his song on May morning ; or his Latin poem, 
on the coming of Spring? And can any thing be more 
rich, than the scenery of Comus ; or more abounding in 
all, that renders imagery delightful, than his lyric of 
L' Allegro P And beyond all diis, what shall we compare 
with his garden of Eden? Nothing in the Odyssey; 
nothing in the descriptions, we have received, of the 
Groves of Antioch ', or the Valley of Temp6 ; nieither 
the Gardens of Armida^ or the Hesperides; the Para* 
dise of Ariosto*; Claudian'^s Garden of Venus*; the 
Elysium of Virgil and Otid ; or the Cyprus of Marino ; 
ndther the enchanted Garden of Boyardo ; the Island 
of Camoens^; or Spenser^s Garden of Adonis^, have 
any thing to compare with it. Rousseau's Verger de 
Clarens is alone superior ! 

> AUuded to m P* L. b> 4w 272 and in Julian; and deacribed by Stnibo^ 
fib. xvk 

. ' Tasflo, rant xvi. 9. Th« best prineiples of a garden are comprised in 
the following line :— 

Arte che tutto fa, nulla se scopre. 
3 OrL Fur. xxxiv. Garden of Aldna» b. vi. 

* Nupt Hon. et Marias, ▼. 49. • Cant ix. 

* Faerie Queene, b. iii. c. 6. Chaucer and Sylvester have curious and not 
inelegant descriptions: l)ie former in his Assembljr.of Fowles; and the 
latter in his translation of Du Bartas.— W» ii. D. i. 
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VII. 

The poet^s province is tb copy Nature ; such, also^ is 
the province of the historian ; and it k a subject of regret, 
that andent historical writers had not been more observant 
of the rule. How far more interesting had their pages 
been, for instance, had they enlivened the progress of 
their armies^ with' descriptions of the countries, through 
which they marched, rather than have encumbered them 
with so much military detidl ! Something of this kind may 
be observed in Xenophon, Quintus Cuttius, and Cesar^s 
Commentaries: yet they are but sketches: strongly 
lined, in some instances, it is true; yet still sketches, and 
most of them imperfect. 

But, however well a scene may be described, every 
landscape, so exhibited, does not necessarily become a 
subject for the pallet of the painter. Some descriptions 
embrace objects too minute; some are too humble and 
familiar; others too general; and some there are too 
faithful to be engaging. This poet delights in the fa- 
miliar ; that in the beautiful ; some in the picturesque ; 
and others in the sublime. These may be styled the 
four orders of landscape. In the first we may class Cow- 
per ; in the second Pope ; in the third Thomson ; in the 
fourth Os^n^ The descriptions of Cowper are princi- 
pally from humble and domestic life ; including objects, 
seen every day and in every country. The gipsj group 
is almost the only picturesque sketch, he affords. Highly 
as this has been extolled, how much more interesting had 
the subject become, in the hands of a Dyer, a Thomson, 
or a Bcattie! — Pope excels in the beautiful; yet he 
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is so general, that his vales and plains flit before the- 
imagination, leaving on the memory few traces of ex** 
istence. Thomson's pictures are principally adapted to 
the latitude of Richmond. Some^ however, are sublime 
to the last degree. They present themselves to the eye 
in strong and well-defined characters ; the keeping is well 
preserved, and the outlines boldly marked. 

Dyer tinted like Ruysdale ; and Ossian with the force 
and majesty of Salvator Rosa. In describing wild tracks, 
pathless solitudes, dreary and craggy wildernesses, with 
all the horrors of savage deserts, partially peopled with a 
hardy, but not inelegant race of men, Ossian is unequalled. 
In night-scenery he is above all imitation, for truth, so- 
lemnity, and pathos; since no one more contrasts the 
varied aspects of Nature with the mingled emotions of the^ 
heart. What can be more admirable, than his address to- 
the evening star, in the songs of Selma; to the mooii in- 
Darthula ; or that fine address to the sun in his poem of 
Carthon ? — passages almost worthy the sacred pen of the 
prophet Isaiah. 

The uniformity, that has been observed in the irnagery 
of Qssian, is not the uniformity of dulness. Local de- 
scription only aids the memory: for a scene must be 
actually observed by the eye, before the mind can form 
a just and adequate idea of it. No epicure can judge a 
ragout by the palate of another ; — a musician must hear 
the concert, he presumes to criticise ; — and the reader will 
gain but a very imperfect idea of the finest landscape in 
the universe, by reading or hearing it described. For we 
can neither taste, hear, smell, feel, nor see by proxy. 

Thus, when Ossian describes vales, rocks, mountains, < 
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and glens, the words be uses are the same; andtheioiagesy 
they respeeUvely suggest, would appear to be the same ; 
but the scenes themselves are dressed in an infinite variety 
of drapery. It is not that the poet is poor, but that Ian-, 
guage, is indigent* A superfiml reader, possessing no 
play of fancy, when the sun is represented as going down, 
and the moon as nsing ; when a cataract is said to roar, 
and the ocean to roll; can only figure to hims^ the 
actual representations of those objects, without any com- 
binations* A man of an enlarged and elegant mind, 
however, immediately paints to hin^self the lovely tints, 
that captivate bis fancy in the rising and setting of those 
^onous luminaries ; he already sees the tremendous rock, • 
whence the cataract thunders down; and thrills with 
agreeable horror, at the distant heavings of an angry 
oeean^ Possesang' a mind, that fancy never taught to 
soar, the one perceives no graces m a tint; a broad and 
nnfioisbed outline only spreads upqn his canvas; while, 
by the creating impulses of genius, the outline is marked 
by many a matchless shade, and the for^round occupied 
by many a bold, or interesting group. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Gifted with an accomplished mind, the poet walks al 
Isige, amid the fiur creations of the matmal world ; and, 
imbibing images, at every step, to form bis sdtyects and 
iUusttate his positions, he turns every ofcgect into an in- 
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telligible hieroglypluc For there is an analogy bet#eett 
external appearances and particular affection8x»f the souI| 
strikingly exemplificative of that general harmony, which 
^subsists in all the universe* For infinite are the relatipnil 
and analogies, which objects bear to each other. Har-* 
monies, which would give ample scope for the satis&ction 
and rapidity of the liveliest ima^nation I It is from thesd 
imalogies, that the heavenly bodies have been considered 
;ss symbols of majesty | and the oak as an emblem of 
strength : the olive of peace ; and the willow of sorrow. 
One of the Psalms of David, pursuing this analogy, rqirer 
sents the Jews, hanging dieir harps upon the willows pf 
Babylon, bew^ing their exile from their native country. 

The yellow^green, which is the colour Nature assumes 
At the falling of the leaf, was worn in chivalry, as an em« 
blem of despair* Red is oonsadered as indicative of anger^ 
Bomietimes of guilt ^ ; green of trsuiquillity ^ ; and brown 
of metancholy. The lotos ^ was regarded in Egypt as* an 

* Come» now, let us reason togedier, saith t|ie Lord. Though your sins 
be as scarlet ; they shall be as wool. — Isaiah, i. V, 18.-^That i8«*as white 8^ 
wool. — When Moorcrofl was about to take leave of the Lama of N^yan, on 
his journey to the Lake of M4nasanawara, the Lama took his friend^s white 
garment in his hand, and said, ** I pray you, let me live in your recollection, 
as white as this cloth.'' 

' Green in heraldry is used to express liberty^ love, youth, and beauty; 
and all acts and letters of grace were, at one time, signed with green wax. 

3 Because it v^etates from its own matrice. The lotos is a species of 
water-lily* It is esteemed sacred in Thibet, Nepaul, and Hindostan *. On 
Its bosom Bramah was supposed to have been borp ; and on its petals Osiris 
delighted to float f. This flower is very common along the countries border* 

ing the Senegal, the Gambia, and the Niger |. 

, ■ •• .. i ^■ 

^ Asiat Research, voi t* p» 243. f Itf^an Antiq. iii. p. 232. 

I Park's Trav. 4to. p. 100. 
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emblem of the creadng power : and the cypress has long 
been acknowledged an emblem of mourning ; the swan 
of graceful dignity ; the violet of modesty ; the myrtle of 
love ; the tulip of vanity ; the aloe of constancy ; the 
mulberry of prudence; the Uly of the valley of inno-i 
cence ; the rose of beauty ; the fuschia of magnificence ; 
and the palm and laurel of honour and victory K 

Branches c^ palms were, in ancient times, esteemed em-^ 
blems of mental and bodily vigour^ ; and the white violet 
of love^ ; as a blush was the emblem of modesty imd 
virtue. The amaranth was an emblem of immortality. 
ISt Peter premises an amaranthine crown; and Milton 
says, the amaranth bloomed in Paradise ; but for man's 
offence was removed to H^ven ; where it still grows, 
shading the fountain of life, near which the river of hlisn 
rolls in streams of amber : while every angel is supposed 
to be bound with crowns and wreaths of amaranth. The 
yew ! Many reasons have been assigned for the custom 
of planting yew-trees in the yards of churches ; and be^ 
cause they were, in ancient times, used for bows \ some 



* Cui geminae florent vatumque ducumque 

Certatim laurus. — 

Statiui, AchiU, i. 15. 
Arbor vittoriosa triomphale. 
Honor d' imperadori et di poeti, &c. 

Petrarca, 
The ancient rhapsodists always recited the verses of the poetSu with laurel 
rods in their hands. And when Castro entered in triumph into Goa, he 
walked upon silk, holding a laurel bough ; while the ladias showered ilowersi 
Upon bini| as he passed. 

* Plut Symp. lib. viii. Quest. 4. 
' Hor. iii. od. 10. 14. * Georg.lib. ii. 1. 4S^. 
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of the scholiasts have sanctioned the belief, that they were 
planted, in order to be used for iJiose weapons. This 
opinion, with many others equally absurd, has been 
maintained with rigid pertinacity by several writers^ 
whose gigantic genius enables them to correct a date, 
and whose erudition extends, even to the antiquarian 
pomp of provincial research ! The fact is, the yew-tree 
has been considered an emblem of mourning from the 
earliest times. The more ancient Greeks planted round 
their tombs such trees only, as bore no fruit ; as the elm, 
the cypress, and the yew. This practice they imported 
from the Egyptians; the Romans adop);ed it frqm the 
Greeks; and the Britons from theRomans, From long 
habits of association, the yew acquired a sacred character ; 
and therefore was considered as the best and most ap^ 
propriate ornament for consecrated ground. The custom 
pf placing them singly is equally ancient. Statins calls it 
the solitary yew : and it was, at one time, as common in 
the churchyards of Italy as it is now in North and South 
Wales. In many villages of those two provinces the 
yew-tree and the church are coeval with each other. 

II. 

The palm, the plantain, the olive ^ and the pepper- 
plant, seem to have been instinctively used as emblems of 

' Olive wreaths were annually worn by the soldiers of Rome, on the d{^ 
on which they were reviewed by their generals; when every soldier appeared 
decorated with the ornaments, he had received as rewards of his valour. This 
review, says Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who describes the whole ceremony, 
Cormed a most magnificent sight; worthy the grandeur and majesty of Rome^ 
—Lib. vi. ^Cesar first adopted the laurel wreath ; and the Qermans iind Gauljs 
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peace, by mmiy natioDs. Hence Tasso calls the fonner 
** le saore palme K"" The natives of Australia del Esjnritu 
Santo invited the friendship of the discoverers by holding 
boughs of palm*trees in their hands ^. When Vancouver 
was at the Island of Otaheite, the messenger, whom he 
had sent to inform the king of his arrival, returned with 
a present of plantain, as a peaoe-o£Fering^: and when a 
misunderstanding had occurred between Krus^stem and 
the king of Nukahiwa% the king sent him a pepper-plant, 
as a token of reconciliation. Branches of trees seem, in all 
ages and countries, to be used as emblems of peace; 
from the time of Noah^ to that of Hannibal^, when the 
inhabitants of one of the Alpine towns met him with 
gariands and branches^. '* We have planted the tree of 
peace,^^ said an American Indian, '* and we haVe buried 
the ax^ under its roots ; we wiU henceforth rqpose under 
its shade ; and we will join to Imghten the chain, which 
Innds our nation together." 

used branches of trqes in various ceremomes. — Luem, fib. ui« Clauditm, m 
Laud, Utiliclu 

" Jer. Del. B. ill. St 75. 

• Fernand. de Qjuiro's Voy. to Polynesia, &c. 156 — Ed. 1606.— In sereni 
islands of the South Sea, chiefs present the fruits of their orchards, as peace- 
ofierings to strangers* 

' Voy. Discov. i. 254.— An old man in the Great Loo-choo Island ap- 
proached Mr. Clifford with a green bough in his hand ; which Mr. C.ob- 
aenring, broke one from a tree, and exchanged boughs with him. — Hallf 
pw 145, 4to. 

* Krusrastern'a Voy. vol. i. p. 160. * Gen. ch. viii. vw. II. 

• Vide Poiyb. iii. 50—52. 

7 When Dampier was off the shores of New Guinea, the natives madengn 
of friemliihip by pouring water on their heads wHb one hand, which tbcy dSpl 
ki the saa. —Voy. vri. iii. part ii. p. 97. 
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, III. 

Nearly through all the empires, countries, and island$ 
of Eastern Amh, peace, friendship, and benevcdence are 
signified by the presentation of a betel leaf. In Africa 
it is still a leaf or a bough. When Captain Tuckey, in 
his expedition to the Congo, appeared at a feast given by 
the chenoo of Embomma, the chief seemed to be dubious 
as to the real motive of his voyage. At length an old 
man rose up hastily, and taking a leaf from a neighbour- 
ing tree, exclaimed, " If you come to trade with us, 
Bwear by your God, and break this leaf.^^ This Captain 
Tuckey refused to do. Then said the old man, " If you 
Cpme with bo design of making war upon us, swear by 
your God, and break this leaf." Captain Tuckey /imr 
piediately took the oath, and broke the leaf. Upoft which 
the whole party rose up, and danced for a considerable 
tiooe ; aQd all was dieerfulness and $atis&ction. 

Palms were worn, as emblems, by those, who had made 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land : and the custom of carrying 
branches of palms^ on Palm-Sunday, is said to have been 
derived from the worshippers of Serapis. It was introduced 
into the service of Christianity by Origen ; — that Origen, 
^"^fo taught the doctrine of the plurality of worlds, and 
who illustrated Christianity by the Alexandrian system of 
philosophy ; who esteemed gods, angels, and the souls of 
men, to be of one substance ; who believed that the soul 
' had a pre-existent state ; and that those of good men ad- 
vanced in regular gradation to a higher state'of perfection. 

Garlands of olives are also of high antiquity. It was 
with a garland of this plant that the women of Jerusalem 
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crowned Judith, when she returned from the camp oT 
Holofemes'. They met her on the way, and blessed 
her; and leading her in triumph to Jerusalem, canied 
olive branches in their hands, and sang songs in honour 
of her. The Greeks, too, when they would allegorize m 
love of wisdom *, represented Love, as pulling a branch 
from an olive-tree^ on which sat a nightingale. 

IV. 

By analogy, we associate good fortune with a fine 
morning; ignorance with darkness; youth with spring; 
manhood with summer; and autumn with diat season of 
life, when, as Shakespeare observes in a fine vein of me- 
lancholy, we are fallen into ^ the sere and yellow lea£^ 
—Winter we associate with age. 

It is this striking analogy, which enables Thomson 
and Young so intimately to connect the seasons with each 
other'. We assodate summer and winter, too, with good 

> Judith, XT. IS, 13. • Beger. Theod. Brand. T. 1. 82. 

9 BehoId» fond man ! 

See here thy pictured life : pass some few years. 
Thy flowery spring, thy summer's ardent strength. 
Thy sober autumn fading into age ; 

And pale coaoluding winter comes at last, "*"^ 

And shuts tke scene ! 
Dautemetaplioricany compares the dispensations of Fortune to the progress 
of the seasons. Vide Inferno. Canto vii. St 14. — Thus Ford: 

Here in this mirror, 

Let man behold the circuit of his fortunes. 
The season of the spring dawns like the momiqg, 
Bedenring childhood with unrelished beauties 
Of gaudy sights. The summer, as the noon. 
Shines in deligh* of youth, and ripens strength. 
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and ill fortune; an instance of which occurs in Cymbe- 
line ' : — a play, which will live, till *' time shall throw* a 
dart at death,^ though it has been so wantonly depreciated 
by Johnson. Even the art of war has some analogies with 
natural objects ; hence in gunnery, when ordnance, from 
being ill-cast, is spongy, it is called honey-comb: and 
hence among generals, it is no unfrequent practice, to en- 
camp forces in a form, which they descriptively call the 

rose-bud ;^ the works flanking and covering each other, 
like the lips of roses ^. 

Pythagoras was the first, who compared the four ages 
of man to the four seasons: — other philosophers had 
divided them into three only ; the green age ; the ripe 
age ; and .the mellow age. Perhaps we may here be per- 
mitted to observe, that the colouring of Rubens has been 
likened to spring ; that of Claude to summer ; Titian's to 
autumn : and.Vanderveldt's to winter. The Four Seasons 

To autumn's manhood : here the evening grows. 
And knits up all felicity in folly: 
Winter at last draws on the night of ag^. 

The Sun*s Dariingt 
The seasons were represented in Egypt by a rose, an ear of com, and an 
apple : spring, summer, and winter. The Egyptians, like the ancient Ger- 
mans, divided their year into three seasons only: autumn was unknown. 
Macrobius*, however, states the contrary ; since he says, that th6 Egyptians 
drew the sun at the winter solstice as an infant ; at the vernal equinox as a 
youth ; at the summer solstice as a man in the highest state of vigour ; and 
at the autumnal equinox as an old man. The analogy, therefore, between 
the seasons and human life may be traced to Egypt. 

^ Cymbeline, Act iii. sc. 6. — ^Also, Richard III. Act i. sc«2. 
' Cesar speaks of a military disposition, in the form of a lily.— Lusiad refers 
to the same allegory, book x. 

* Saturnalia, lib. 1. 
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ef Haydn exhibit more sublimity, in respect to music, than 
any of his works, if we except the Creation. 

The poets associate wisdom and content with valea ; 
philosophy with shades ; and ambition with mountains. 
Availing ourselves of similar analogical licences, we may 
compare a dingle to a smiling infant ; a glen to a beautiful 
girl ; a valley to a captivating virgin ; and when the valley 
opens into a vale, it may, not inelegantly, be associated with 
the idea of a well*formed, finished matron. In leaking 
of the sun, if we may be allowed to indulge in flowars of 
rhetoric, so excursive, we might almost be excused for 
saying, that it rises from behind rocks of coral, glides in a 
universe of sapphire over fields of emerald, mounts its m^ 
ridian among seas of crystal; and, tinging every cloud 
with indigo, unks to slumber among beds of amethysts. 

V. 

After the same manner, the three first periods of society 
were all^oricaDy distinguished by different aspects of 
Nature, and fecundity of soil. Thus the iron age was 
deformed by clouds and storms ; the bowels of the earth 
were searched for minerals; while its surface was utterly 
neglected; untilled by the husbandman, and ungrazed 
by the diepherd. Every morning was glocxny, and every 
night tempestuous. In the silver age, the year was di- 
vided into seasons. Then were first experienced the heat 
of summer, and the vicisatudes of winter. Serpents were 
then endued with poison ^ ; wolves began to prowl ; and 
the sea to be agitated by storms. Honey was shaken 

■ Geoig. L L 125. 
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ftt>iil the leaves of trees ; aftd rivers, which^ in the golden 
age, ran with wine^ overflow^ with water; and then wa» 
invented the art of catching beasta in toils, birds with 
lime, and fish with nets« In the golden age, whetr men 
lived on fi^uits and vegetables, the ^seasons were distin- 
guished by perp^ual temperature ; the air shone with a 
light alhed to purple ; the earth was profusely fertile ; and 
flowers, vines, olives, and every luxury of I^ature, had 
consequent effects upon the minds, manners, and morals 
of mankind \ In Nature all was blooming and capti^ 
vating; among men all was virtue, security, and happi«* 
ness. The names of master and servant were unrecog* 
nized ; and every one, having Nature for his guide, love 
and friendship were inheritances, and law and property 
were alike unheard of and unknown. Grapes grew upon 
brambles ; oaks distilled honey ; alders bloomed with the 
narcissus ; and tamarisks oo^d with amber. Wolves and 
sheep drank fit the same stream ; owls rivalled swans ; 
and sheep dyed their own fleeces. Bees then first gained 
their intelligence ; trees produced fruits twice a year ; milk 
watered the plains, and rivers rolled with nectar ; while 

lilies covered the wilderness, and fountstins fertilized the 
desert. 

The golden period, in which the Christian Messiah first 

' The Hindoos have also their golden age< It ts called in Sanscrit 
St'tye Yug, In honour of this age a feast was held among the ancient Latins 
(Macr«b. Saturn, i. c. 7, &c.) ; and continued for many ages after by the 
Italians generally. On that day no offender was executed ; children had a 
holiday ; masters waited on their servants ; no ^ar was permitted to be de- 
clared j and friends sent presents to each other. All was harmony and hap- 
piness. This festival was instituted by Janus. 
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came upon earth, so finely foretold bv Isaiah, and so 
admirably described in Virgil's PoUio, and in Pope^s 
Messiah, is strikingly in character with the first coming 
of Buddha, the great god of the Cingalese. The golden 
age, however, has not always been rendered attractive by 
the poets. Juvenal's picture is neither elegant nor im- 
posing ; and that of Tasso in the Aminta is too meta- 
physical by far. The general impression on the imagina- 
tion, however, is delightful in tlie fullest extent; and 
strongly associates the period with that happy age, in 
which our primeval parents* enjoyed the bounties of 

Paradise ^ 

VI. 

Hortensia, who, as you are well aware, is endowed 
with every quality of the heart, and with every accotn- 
plishment of the mind, whose eyes are more beautiful than 
the eyes of a stag or an antelope ; and in whom are con- 
centrated the polished breeding of France, the dignity of 
Spain, the modesty of England, and the grace of Italy, 
discerns the lUcenesses of her friends in the features of par- 
ticular flowers. If, therefore, she wishes to indulge the 
pleasure of thinking of them, she contemplates with sa^ 
UsfacUon, the flowers, which bear imaginary resemblances 

* Burnet sapposes* that in the time of the antediluvians there was a per* 
petual equinox, and one continued spring , all over the globe : the position of 
the earth to the sun being perpendicular, and not oblique, as in the present 
times. Hence the vigorous constitutions, the strong intellects, and the long 
Uvea of that, he infers, fortunate race. ^ 

* Compare Georg.i.^£cl. iv. 6 En. vii. 202.— Met. i. 15. A passage 

in Catullus, in Nupt. Thet. et Pelaei — Strabo, lib. xv. — With Genesis, and 
Isaiah, xi. 1. — Vide Grotius de Verit. Relig. Christ i. sect xvi.— St Jeroro» 
lib. ii. adv. Jovinian. 
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to the objects c^ her reflections. When she waters them, 
therefore^ she appears to caress them. Such is the de- 
licacy and elegance of a woman, whose species of revenge 
can never be for^ven I For what can be more unpar« 
donable, than that species of impertinence, which will 
never take ofience ; and which, for malice of all kinds, 
active and passive, gives nothing but smiles and graces in 
return ? This idea of Hortensia has often reminded me 
of a passage in one of the poets, where he inquires the 
title of that happy land, where the names of its kings^ 
and ladies, are engraven on the flowers. It reminds us, 
too, of that book of the Jerusalem Delivered, where Tasso 
represents Erminia, when under the protection of the 
shepherd, driving her flock into the forest; and amusing 
her grief, with engraving on every tree the name of 
Tancred and the history of her misfortunes. In an 
Afghaun tale, too, Doorkhaunee is described, as de- 
riving her only pleasure, during the long absence of her 
lover, from cultivating two flowers; to one of which she 
gave the name of her lover, and to the other that of her 
own. We are also reminded of two passages in Ovid ; 
where^ in reference to the hyacinth, he says. 

Ipse 8U0S gemitus foliia inscripsity et ai ai ^ 
Flos habet inscriptum. 

Jlfetlib.x. 215. 

Litera communis mediis» pueroque, rlroque 
Inscripta est foliit ; b«c nommis, ille querelsB. 

Lib. xiiL 397. 



■ On the flower Delphinium i^acis are the letters aiaxi. Alluded to» also^ 
by Ca m o ens I i lc d Venu% B. is. 

VOL. II. Z 
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The Princess Czartorinska signalUed het love of poetcy 
in a curious manner. This princess was one of a anall 
party, who resided in a hamlet, in Poland, and who 
gave themselves up to every spedes of innocent amuse- 
ment* Among these, they devoted a considerable portioa 
oi time to erecting a marble pyramid; on each side 
oi which were inscribed the names of those writers^ 
who had contributed to their pleasure, or instruction. 
Each side was ornamented with apfxopriate emblems. 
On the compartment, which recorded the names of Ana- 
creon, Petrarch, Metastaido, and La Fontaine, was a 
myrtle : the cypress, the yew, and the weeping willow, 
enGirded Shakspeare, Milton, Radne, Young, and Rous^ 
seau : the laurel adorned Tasso : other emblems charac-: 
toriaed Virgil, Gessner, and De Lille: while lilies, roses,, 
jessamines, and beds of violets, encircled the names aS 
Madame de Sevign^, Madame Ricoohine^ Madame de la 
Fayette, and Madame des Houlieres. On this pyramid 
was placed the following inscription, written by De Lille : 

L<s Dnox DE8 CsAMPs Airx DiBux DM Aits. 

VIL 

In conformity to the analogy we have alluded to, the 
poets not only illustrate-intellectual subjects, by references 
and allusions to fiaimiliar objects and appearances in Na- 
ture, but they draw from the intellectual to embellish the 
material. This faculty of itsdf is almost sufficient to prove 
the soul to be of etherial origin ^ These allusions are, 

■ How beautiful is the following passage ! There is nothing in Plato su- 
perior, or etaa aqual to it. ** W^ere men mnfanited," saya M. Keker, ** with 
sttbliroe thoughts; did they respect the intalleetual fower witii whieb ihiey at* 
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howetery the more ple^sing^ yih^n they glance frpm the. 
toemer to the latter; because, as Qilpin has reEmrked, 
material objects, b^ipg fi^ped in' their appear^mces, strike 

adoraed ; and take an interest in the dignity of their nature; they would em* 
brace yffXk traufgort thai seoAe of religioiii y^hich ennobles their factpUiesy 
keeps their n^ods la full strength; apd unites them in idea w^h ^im, whose 
immensity overwhelms them with astonishment. Considering themselves as an 
emanation from that infinite Being, the source and cause of all things, they 
would then disdain to be misled by a gloomy and false philosophy, and would 
cherish the idea of a God, who created, who r^enerates, who preserves this 
universe by invariable laws, and by a continued chain of similar causes pro- 
ducing similar effects ; who pervades all Nature with ^is Divine Spirit, as an 
universal soul, which moves, directs, and restrains the wonderful fabric of this 
world. The blissful idea of a God sweetens every moment of our time, and 
embellishes before us the path of life ; unites us delightfully to ail the beauties 
of Nature ; and associates us with every thing that Uves or moves. Yes ; the 
whisper of the gales, Jthe murmur of waiers* the peacefiiil agitation of traey and 
ahri^bs, would concur to engage our minds,, and affect our souls with tenderr 
nessy if our thoughts were elevated to one Universal Cause ; if we recognized 
on all sides the work of Him whom we love ; if we marked the traces of his 
august steps and benignant intentions ; if we believed ourselves actuary pre- 
sent at the dispk^ of Ins boan(|less power, and the magnificent exertions of bis 
unlimited goodness. Benevolence, among all the virtues, has a character 
more than human, and a certdn amiable simplicity in its nature, which seems 
analogous to the first idea, the original intention of conferring delight, which 
we necessarily suppose in the Creator, when we presume to seek his motive in 
bestowing existence. Benevolence is that virtue, or, to speak more empha- 
tically, that primordial beauty, which preceded all times and all worlds ; and, 
when we reflect on it, there appears an analogy, obscure indeed at present, 
and to us imperfectly known, between our moral nature and a time yet very 
remote, when we shaU saUsfy our ardent wishes and lively hopes, which con- 
stitute perhaps a sixth, and (if the phrase may be used) a distant, sense. It 
may even be imagined, that love, the brightest ornament of our nature, love, 
enchanting and sublime, is a mysterious pledge for the assurance of those 
hopes ; since love, by disengaging us from ourselves, by transporting us 
beyond thQ limits of our own being, is the first step in our progcess to a joyful 
immortality : and, by affording both the notion and example of a ch^ris^^d 
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erery one in the same manner; whereas ideas, bong 
diflerent in most persons upon the same subjects, will 
seldom serve by way of illustration. Some instances, 
however, may be found in Shakspeare, and not a few in 
the metajdiysic Cowley, where the contrary has been done 
with the happiest effect. A Welsh poet has an instance, 
too, in one of his pennillions— 

To qpeik of Snowdon*! heid sublime 
Ii hx more easy tlian to dimb. 
So he^ ftlMt'sfiree from pain and care. 
Hay bid the «ck a smile to wear. 

But if the poets occaaonally borrow from the in- 
tellectual to iUustrate the material world, they repay with 
interest, when they borrow of the latter to adorn the 
former. When is the father of poetry weary of drawing 
unules from birds, insects, lions, and serpents ; from the 
phenomena of the heavens, and the more evident ap- 
pearances of the earth*? And when Longinus would 
{^ve dignity to Homer, speaking of hb Odyssey, he 

object, distinct from our own souls, may be considered as an interpreter to ou^ 
hearts of something which our intellects cannot concdve. We may seem 
even to hear the Supreme Intdligence, and Ktemal Soul of all Nature* give 
his commission to the spirits, which emanated from Him : < Go ; admire a small 
portion of my works, and study them ; make your first trial of happiness, and 
learn to love Him, who bestowed it ; but seek not to remove the veil spread 
over the secret of your existence. Your nature is composed of those diviiie 
partides, which, at an infinite distance, constitute my own essence ; but you 
would be too near me, were you permitted to penetrate the mystery of our 
separation and unioa. Wait the moment, ordained by my vnsdom ; and, until 
that moment come^ hope to approach roe only by adoration and gratitude.* *' * 



^ On the mystical poetry of the Persians and Hindus*— Asiatic Researches, 
vol. iH. p. S5S. 8vo. 
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compares hiu^ to the mild lustre of the setting sun : and 
when Homer would give force and velocity to the descent 
of Hector, he compares it to the fall of a rock from the 
top of a mountain. Nothing can be more admirable than 
this fine simile ; which is not only perfect, when applied 
to the subject, it would illustrate ; but is also a true and 
finished pcture firom Nature This simile has been imi- 
tated by most of the epic poets ; particularly by Tasso 
and Milton : — ^that of Virgil is little less than a trans- 
lation. 

An £astem poet says of the date-tree, that its head 
reclines languidly, like a beautiful woman, overcome with 
sleep. In Milton^ what can be more pathetic, than where 
he compares blind Thamyris, Tiresias, and Meonides to 
the nightingale? And is there a finer instance of the 
application of the works of Nature to illustrate moral 
reflection, than where he likens the progress of crime to 
the lengthening shadows of a setting sun ? What can be 
more grand, than where be similates Satan to Mount 
Teneriffe, and the sun in eclipse ? When Blair says, 
that men see their friends drop off like " leaves in au- 
tumn ;'* — ^when Shakspeare compares the unfortunate 
Richard to the evening sun ; and a man of high reputa- 
tion to a tree, blushing with fruit ; — when he likens glory 
to a circle in the water ; and the fall of Wolsey to a 
falling meteor ; — ^how affecting, bow instructive do the 
subjects become ! 

VIII. 

The Epicureans illustrated their idea of faoppinesS) by 
asserting, that a happy life was neither like a pod, nor a 
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torrent ; but like d gentle stream, that " glides stnoothly 
and silentlj along.^ Rollin compares tlie temperate drdet 
<if eloquence to a beautiful ruin, embosomed in wood; 
and the sublime order to an impetuous river, rcJling 
with stlch violence, as to bfeak down all that is opposed 
to it. One of the odei, written by Neyahualcojolt, king 
of Mexico^ — the Howel DhA of that empire^ — compares 
the tyrant Fezzomoe td a stately tree^ which had ex- 
tended itself into many oountries, and spread the shade 
of its branches over them ; but at last^ being worm-eaten, 
wasted, fell to the earth, and never recovered its verdure. 
Sometimes the poets draw similitudes ftom the phe- 
iiomeha of the heavens^. Sophocles compares the change- 
ttbleness of Menelaus' fortune to the frequent waning of 
the moon * : and Heliodorus likens Chariclea, clad in k 

* *' In vicieQt hieroglyphic writing,*' says the right reterend tothdr of 
that stupendous monument of misapplied learning,->the Divine Legation of 
Moses,—'* the sun and moon were used to represent states and empires, &c. 
Ibc, : insomuch, that in reality the prophetic style seems to be a sjieaking 
hieroglyphic/'— Vol. ii. b. iv. s. 4. "The Etau rises upon 4 bad man,*' 
said a New Zealand savage to Nicholas, " lilce a fiiU moon ; rushes upon him 
like a fidling star; and passes him like a shot from a cannon's mouth." — 
Vqy. to New Zealand, vol. i. 65» 

* What a beautiful passage is that in the Winter's Tale^ where Polyxenes, 
questioning the Shepherd respecting the love, which Florizel bears to Per- 
iHta, thb Shepherd repfiet,— 

M ■ Ml Never did the moQn 
60 gaze upon the waters, as hell stand 
And read my daughter's eyes. 

Wmter't TaU. 

■ 

Pltttaith also compares the accessions of gbry, and the eclipses of the fortune 
«f DaMtHa*, til riMs and hii fiOlsi to the fiMqutnt diangitt of tiie moon- 
in Vit. Dwtt*. 
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dress of poverty, to the same luminary, rising among 
the clouds. Dryden has a fine metaphor in his play of 
All for Love ; where Anthony compares himself to a me- 
teor;— -an idea more than once adopted by Rowe and 
Congreve. Haller compares reason to the moon, and 
revelation to the sun. Horace affords innumerable in- 
stances. 

No poets draw more frequently from Nature than the 
sacred writers'. The fact is, there is scarcely a simile in 
the Scriptures, that has not an immediate reference to 
natural objects. How beautiful is that passage in St. 
John, where Christ says to the woman of Samaria, 
^^ Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst agaiii ; 
but whosoever drinketh of the water, that I shall give 
him, shall never thirst^ 

Most of the similes and illustra;tk>ns (if we may judge 
from translations) of Ferdousee, Hafiz, Sadi, and other 
oriental poets^ are also drawn from the natural world. 
Tasso, too, has scarcely one that has not a similar de- 
rivation. Thus he compares Argante3 to a pomet; the 

' See the parable of the wasted vine in Ezekiel *, and of the two eagles 
and a vine f . An admirable instance, too, occurs in Isaiah |. The parable 
of the trees and the bramble is well known § ; as is the eelebrated passage in 
Isaiah, where the glory of Assyria is compared to ti cedar, in Numbers^ 
Balaam, seeing the tents of Jacob pitched in the plains of Moab, bursts out — 
*' How goodly are thy tents, oh Jacobs and thy tabernacles, oh Israel : as 
the valleys are spread forth; as gardens by the river fide; as this trees of 
«lo«^ which the Lord hath planted, and a« cedar tareen bemde the waters |.'' 

* TOk ii abundantly shown in the Analynt of this Br4ta Yildlia* a Java* 



♦ Ch. 3rix. V. 10, f Ch. xvii. v. 1. 

I Ch. XV. § Jttdgsf^ ch. ix. v. 8. 

H Ch. sxiv. V. Si 6. 
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fury of Sdiyman to a stormy ocean, seen at intenrals 
through the flashes of lightning; and the virtues of Ri- 
naldo to a tree, bearing fruit and blossom at the same 
time. Armida, recovering from a swoon, to a rose restored 
by the dew ; the Archangel Michael to a runbow ; the 
softening of Armida^s anger to snows melting in the sun; 
and the sound of soldiers to the distant murmuring of the 
waves. Solyman to a rock, bidding defiance to every 
storm ; and his retreat to a shepherd, retiring with his 
flock cm the approach of a tempest. 

IX. 

Milton b equally abounding in references to natural 
objects ; though, in his range, he likewiise embraces almost 
every art and sdence. Thus he compares the l^ons oT 
Satan to the autumnal leaves, that ^^ strew the brooks of 
Vallambrosa ;^ the riong of Pandemonium to an ex- 
halation; the applause of the darkened angels to the 
sound of winds, rushing from hoUoW rocks upon the 
billows of the sea; Satan to a comet; and the atoms of 
chaos to the unnumbered sands of Barce or Cyrene. 
The countenance of Eve he compares to the first smiles 
of morning; the combat of Michael and Satan to two 
planets, rushing from their orbits, and confounding the 
spheres ; the songs of the angels to the sound of seas ; 

epic poem*. The following inicripHon was found at Sorabawaf. "The 
derotioii of a pure heart is like moonahine ; not hot, but cool and delightful : 
ihe bcautiei you tee in which the stars are scattered over as though in attend- 
Asce on the moon, adding to the grandeur of the scene. 

* Raffles' Java, toL ii. p. 437. 4to. 
f Hist Jars, iL Appendix, ccxxiii. 
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cUid the descent of MichiEiel to the glicting of an even- 
ing mist: Satan to Mount Tenerifie; his shield to the 
moon ; his standard to a meteor ; his frown to a thunder 
dbud; and his recoil from the force of Michael to a 
mountain, sinking in an earthquake ! 

In Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Shakspeare, references 
to the animal, the feathered, and the vegetable world, 
are perpetual. Those instances in the Eneid, where 
Virgil compares Orpheus to a nightingale ; the love of 
Dido to the anguish of a wounded stag ; and the engage- 
ment of Tarchon and Venulus to the combat of an eagle 
and a serpent, are admirable. The last is, assuredly, 
the finest simile in VirgiP; as the one, where the ecstacy 
of a good man at the approach of death is compared to 
the music of a dying swan, is the most beautiful in Plato. 

Father Brumoy compares iEschylus to a torrent, roll- 
ing over rocks and predpices; Sophocles to a rivulet 
flowing through a delightful garden ; and Euripides to a 
river, winding among flowery meads. No illustration, 
however, do I remember, that so justly bears upon 
our subject, as that, where Addison contrasts the Iliad 
and the Eneid by the different aspects of grand and 
beautiful scenery ; a passage which has been imitated by 
Pope and Johnson ; — the former in his preface to Homer ; 
the latter in his masterly preface to the immortal Shake- 
speare. 

But of all writers, ancient or modern, Ossian is the 
poet, -who may strictly be styled the Poet of Nature ; 
unce there is scarcely a angle allusion, that does not 

> Virg. lib. iv; L 99. Georg. iv. L 511. En. xi. 751. 
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fODpnm^j refer to the productions of Nttture. To quote 
infffri^nri#« were to quote the whole- of his poetry: but 
the following passage is so exquisite^ that I assure my- 
self, my dear Leiius, you will not only for^ve its in- 
troduction, but hail it with pleasure. Homer has 
nothing to surpass it. '^ Ullin, Fingal^s bard, was there ; 
the sweet tree of the Hill of Cona. He pvaised the 
Daughter of Snow, and Morren^s high descended chief. 
The Daughter of Snow overheard, and left the hall of 
her secret sigh. She came in all her beauty, like the 
moon from the cloud in the east. Loveliness was around 
her, as light. Her steps were like the music of songs. 
She saw the youth,-^and* loved him.** 
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BOOK VI. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of aU departments of the pictorial art, none has so 
great a power to charm the lover of Nature, as the land<> 
scape. For though he is willing to give all due applause 
io portrait and historic painting, and would allow appro» 
priate praise, even to the lodges of Raphael, the drolleries 
of Brewer, and the grotesque pieces of Mortuus Feltrenais 
and Leonardo de Vinci, he is far less charmed with any 
efforts of the painter, than with a fuU, a clear, and well 
delineated landscape. In this department of his art, the 
painter's subjects are unlimited^ Every object having its 
varied and appropriate blending of colour, each tree» 
flower, and plant, give scope for his talents ; his rocks 
ars green with the living moss, and peopled with the 
bounding goat; his forests are clothed in the shade of 
summer, or in the varied foliage of autunm ; his hills are 
cnpt with snow, and his vineyards bend beneath their 
purple wealth. An artist bmg of every country, — ^he 
translates the temples, theatres, and aqueducts of Rom^ 
the pytamids of Egypt, and the pillafs of Hdiopolis and 
Pdmyra, on an English widl» *rhe Pays de Vittud g1ow» 
wiidi its soft and enchanting perspectives ;—£ngelberg 
frowns with its masses^of rocks ; — St.tGothard bends be- 
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neath the weight of its snows ; — the bird of paradise 
hovers in enjoyment, far from her native Gilolo ; — and 
the senaUve Melissa blooms upon a northern canvas. The 
vales of Savoy; the glens of Media; the savannahs of 
Africa; the rocks of Norway; the groves of Italy; the 
mountains of the west ;-'all quit their native soils, and 
hang suspended in a British palace '. 

II. 

The landscapes of Bloeicek of Antwerp were ge- 
nerally decorated with mutilated statues and basso-relievos ; 
with ruins; and light and elegant specimens of archi- 
tecture: objects, which contributed to give additional 
interest to figures, habited after oriental fashions, and 
remarkable for spirited lightness, and graceful inflection. 
MoLYN, in a peculiar manner, delighted in exhibiting the 
ocean, in all its sublime and terrible forms. In this he 
was imitated by Appel. From this passion for tempests 
and shipwrecks Molyn acquired the appellation of Tem^ 
peeia. In poetical delineation of marine landscape. Homer 
(Odyssey) among the Greeks, Virgil among the Latins, 
(Jamoens among the Portuguese, and Falconer among the 
English, bear the palm from all competitors. 

' Andent p^ten were not to rich in nainnl objects with which to exercise 
their genius is the modem. They knew liothing of China, of Japan, the 
Asiatic islands; Polynesia, Austral Ana, or America: and not much of the 
northern parts of Europe. Hiey knew no flowers so beautiful as those of the 
Cape; no trees so magnifirent as those of South America; nor any insects so 
splendid as the diamond beetle. They wene almost entirdy insensible also to 
the melan^oly pleasure, derivable from the study of ruins : though Senrius 
Sulpitius, Qcero» and Flioy the younger, seem, in some degree^ to have been 
aosteptible of that ** divine sensation." 
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In every instance landscape painters should tell a 
striking history ; and not only ought they to select a fine 
landscape for their study and admiration, but a proper 
time for exhibiting it : for man scarcely differs more from 
man, than one scene differs from itself. What is lovely 
' in the morning is frequently duU and uninteresting, when 
the s(un is in its meridian. For in the morning and evening 
the shades of separate objects act upon each other, as 
contrasts: whereas at noon, .the sun shooting its rays 
perpendicularly rather than horizontally, even the shadow 
of Etna, which at intervals throws itself to the distance of 
two hundred and twenty miles, is a comparative dwar£ 

HI. 

This taste for selection characterised Lorenesse ; who, 
attending to the varied phenomena of the heavens,. and 
aided by an Italian climate, produced the richest and 
most beautifully fringed horizons, it is possible to con- 
ceive. Berghem of Haerlem had the faculty of ex- 
hibiting great variety in his landscapes.. With variety he 
united beauty, compass, and grandeur. Mathematic^ly 
correct in his proportions, he was no less faithful in the 
essential requisites of light and shades proximity and 
distance. His trees wave; his colours are luminous, 
almost to transparency ; while his clouds suspend in so 
natural a manner, that they seem to float at the discretion 
of the winds. 

Castiglionb excelled principally in the drawing of 
castles, and abbeys; in which no master has surpassed 
him. His sketches of rural scenery are agreeable and 
faithful; but in real merit they are far inferior to the 
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boUor tffixts of liis peaeiL Bseydbwb of Antwerp 
eKOflM every arCiit in tiit delineation of hunting pieces. 
He amy be liyled the Somerville of painting. Edbka (^ 
Antwerp painted preapiees and cataracts; and even, 
Tojaged to Norway and Newfoundland to ooUect subjects 
fiyr his penciL Bahboccio studied at Eome; but de- 
xmd more fiom the environs of that celdbraled city, than 
ftora the woriu of its greatest masters. He was so minute 
an observer, that no scene, whidi strudc him, was ever> 
lost to his memory. His imagination was in the highest 
degree daetic; and, like Jordaens, his faculty in de- 
lineating was nearly as active, as his powers of com- 
bination. In looking at Bamboccio's pieces, the eye is 
completely deluded; for the distances being well pre- 
served, each has its appro p giate relief, and ev^diade its 
charactenstic tint 

IV. 

GiovAinji Dblla Vitb delighted, after the manner 
of Bambocdo, to divernfy his {Hctures with hordes of 
beggars, groups of gypsies and himters ; and in exhibit- 
ing the agreeable variety of pastcwal life. This paints is 
said to hare once drawn the outlines of a picture in his 
sleep. The muse of Milton, in the same manner, dictated 
to him Numbering; while Mugnanus of Toulouse per- 
ftcted theorems; and Cttdmon, the Saxon poet, wjrote» 
verses, while they slept. Hobbima of Antwerp may be 
styled the ^ painter of solitude ;^ since he introduces but 
few figures into his landscapes. like Claude, Nature 
was his nustress; and he copied her with precifflon. A 
pcrfeet master of perspeodve, whether he exhibits th^ 
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head of a iiTer or a lake, a temple, a grotto, or a ruin, 
the eye is deoeiTed in a yery agreedble maimer. 

Iq the knowledge of perspective, the Chinese, and the 
andent masters, are said to have been strikingly deficient ; 
and yet, though the knowledge of perspective is almost 
unknown in China, it has been asserted, by several in* 
telligent travellers, that the art of delineating landscape 
is in higher perfection than that of history or of portrait 
paintii^. On the contrary, though many treatises on the 
subject were extant in the time of Tully, particularly 
those written by Agatharcus, Anaxagoras, HeUodorus, 
and Grerminus of Rhodes, the Roman artists bad madtt 
such little comparative progress, that their landscapes were 
greatly inferior to their portrait and historical deagns. 
It has, however, been observed, that perspective was ccm* 
suited in the coins of Tarsus. Quintilian, too, says, 
that Zeuxis understood light and shade; and Pliny men* 
tions various subjects, which it would have been impossible 
to have delineated, had the ancient painters been so en- 
tirely ignorant of Ibieal and aerial perspecdvo \ as some 
writers suppose. 

LoTEif painted in England and in Switzerland: his 
genius led to the delineadon of storms and waterfidls. 



> La Chausse, speaking of the perspective of the Thermae of Ittus, says, 
** Da questa pittura si cognosce che gli Aiftichi sono stati alfretantb infdiol 
neUa proq^va, ch' eruditi neldls^no.'**-'Pi(ter. AiUti^. p. 18. 

Several pictures, Sound at Heroulaneuniy ^aee the Icnowle^ of Romas 
artists in tbe science of perspective beyond a ^oubt. T3ue ourious reader vaxff 
however, consult with advantage Klrchor's Ars magna Lucis et Umbrae. 
Rom. 1646, folio. 
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Beeughxl studied bis art among the mountains of the 
Tyrol : yet caprice attached him^ principally, to the ex- 
hibition of the humorous and grotesque. His son, how- 
ever, was so great a master in his art, that Reubens 
condescended to employ him, in touching bis celebrated 
picture of the terrestrial paradise. 

V. 

Of the diaracter of Beubeks, as a landscape painter, 
it is dangerous to say too much, and invidious to say too 
little. His merits have been oTcrvalued by some, and 
underrated by others; according to the respective tastes 
and prejudices of his critics. He was, beyond all question, 
the most eminent of the Flemish school ; and yet Al- 
garotti is not wide of the truth, when he observes, that 
his oompodtions are not so rich, nor his toudies so light, 
as those of Paul Veronese. Though more soft in his 
duaroKWCuro than Caravaggio, he has less delicacy than 
Vandyke; and though more dazzling, yet has he less 
amphcity of design, and less truth and harmony of 
colouring, than Utian. 

This artist was the favourite paintar of the first Duke of 
Marlborough, who had dghteen of his best pieces. His 
largest picture exhibits a bird's eye view of an extensive 
country, which Walpole considers as contuning in itself a 
perfect school for painters of landscape. It would form a 
pleasure of no common order, to compare his picture of the 
deluge with that by Antoine Carrache ; and both with the 
descriptions of Milton. Compared with Pousdn, Reubens 
had a decided advantage ; and their two pictures of the de« 
luge afford favourable occasions for comparison. He had a 
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bold style of pendlting peculiarly striking. He electrifies 
by his brilliancy ; by the violence of his bursts ; and by 
that powerful decision of contrast, which, distinguishing 
Rembrandt and Spagniolet in the departments of portrait 
and history, gave occasion to Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
declare,' that a single picture of Reubens were sufficient 
to illumiile the darkest gallery in Europe : — style, how- 
ever, though more striking for the moment, yet far less 
permanently attractive than the magic wand of the mild 
and fascinating Claude. The one having all the capti- 
vating character of elegy; the other all the fire, the 
strength, and transition of the lyric : Reubens being the- 
Pindar of landscape, — Claud^the Simonides. 

RuYSDALE was an ardent lover of Nature, in her most 
beautiful and picturesque attitudes : — ^his woods, rivers, 
and waterfalls, cottages, mills, and torrents, being scenes 
of reality, that had charmed his taste during his rural 
rambles and extended journeys. Goyen of Leyden ex. 
celled in rural and marine landscapes. Feasants at their 
labour animated the one ; fishermen drawing their nets 
enlivened the other. His subjects were well selected ; the 
perspective was well managed ; and the whole indicated 
a lightness and a freedom of touch, which never failed to 
captivate. Being, however, too rapid a painter to be 
always a master, some of his pieces would scarcely do 
honour to the best of his pupils. Many of this artist's 
pictures embody to the eye those forms in pastoral life, 
which Barthelemy describes so beautifully : — exhibiting 
^^ shepherds, seated on a turf, on the brow of a hill, or 
beneath the shade of a tree, who sometimes tune their 
pipes to the murmurs of the waters ; and sometimes sing 

VOL. II. A A 
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their loves, their, innocent disputes, their flocks^ and the 
enchanting objects by which they are surrounded*'" 

VI. 

Van Oort, frequently celebrated above his merits, 
derives his principal claim to the notice of posterity, from 
being the master of Jordaens and Reubens. He de- 
graded his art by punting merely for wealth ; and cor- 
rupted his taste by the affectation of aspiring to have a 
manner of his own. He was ungrateful to nature : — for 
though she had endowed him with a considerable share of 
talent, he presumed to neglect her; and would rather 
sketch from his own imagination, than take a lesson from 
the best study, she could any where present. A vanity 
of this sort is not less ridiculous than that, which prompts 
us to argue for victory, rather than for truth. To be an 
imitator of man shows a poverty of fancy, and serves to 
the degradation of genius; to imitate one^s self is the 
essence of vanity, and the worst species of pedantry ! 

In the wild and awful scenes of Switzerland, Meyer 
of Winterthur studied his fascinating profes^on. He 
seldom walked without hb pencil ; and it were singular if 
the romandc scenes before him had not made him a 
master of his art. For, in a country, so profusely abound- 
ing in every requisite, the painter possesses none of the 
qualities of genius, who produces not for posterity. 

MuRANT of Amsterdam, being a disciple of Wouver- 
MANNs— who introduced into his pieces some admirable 
subjects of hunting — acquired that harmony and brilliancy 
of colouring, by which his master was so eminently dis- 
tinguished. He was a miqute painter ; — minute even to 
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tediousnefes : — ^yet his niiiis, and castles, aiid villages are 
beautifully conceived, and naturally executed. 

Vroom was made a painter of sea pieces in a singular 
manner. He bad finished several scripture pieces, and was 
on his voyage from Ht>lland to Spain, when he was wrecked 
upon the coast of Portugal In this distress, I^e was 
relieved by several monks, who resided among the rocks* 
Itaving obtained refreshment^ he went to Lisbon ; where 
a brother artist engaged him to paint the storm, he de- 
scribed in so lively a manner. This picture was executed 
so well, that a Portuguese nobleman gave him a high 
price for it This success flattened him so much^ that, 
upon his return to Holland, he entirely devoted himself 
to marine landscape. Backhuysbk of Embden was, next 
to Vanderveldt, the most eminent painter of marine land- 
scapes. His storms are admirable. It was his practice 
to hire resolute and undaunted seamen to take, him out 
in the midst of a tempest ; or at a time, when he knew it 
was approaching :— ^and being tied to the mainmast, he 
would, like Lamanon, contemplate, at leisure, the most 
awful and magnificent scene it is possible to behold. In 
this perilous school he studied : the result was excell^ice. 
Vanderveldt was so eminent iii the delineation of 
marine perspectives^ that he acquired the honour of being 
associated with Claude. 

VII. 

The paintings of Alb'ani, as. Malva^ says of him, 
breathe nothing but content and joy! His beautifiil 
and virtuous wife, Doralice, was his model for graces 
and nymphs ; and his children sate for his cherubs and 
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eupids ' ; in the drawing of which he had all the grace 
and elegance of Corregio. Gifled with a force of mind; 
that conquered every uneasy feeling, his pencil wafted 
him finom Paphos to Cithera ; from the abodes of love 
and delight, to those of Apollo and the Muses. The 
following picture by this master, in a palace at Genoa, 
strongly characterises the pendl of Albani and the pen 
of DupaCy. ** In the midst of a valley, crowned by 
rocks, and covered with various kinds of shrubs, we 
see, by the brink of a fountain, seated at the foot of 
a willowy a shepherd and a shepherdess. The shepherd 
is playing on his flute; one of the shepherd^ses, hold- 
ing in her hand a rose, looks at the shepherd, and is 
listening; while her hand is stretched out, to present 
him with a flower. In the meantime, her compamon, 
younger than herself, ndther looks at, nor listens to the 
shepherd, but is wrapt in thought, with her eyes fixed 
upon the fountain, at the distance of an hundred paces; 
a number of little children are playing with their lambs, 
and entwining them with flowers.^ 

A favourable opportunity occurs to the Parisian con- 
noisseur, of comparing the relative merits of Albani, 
Breughel, and the Carraches, by examining the manner 
in which they have respectively treated the subject of th<e 
four elements, in th^ separate pictures, entitled UAir, 
La Terr^, L'Eau^ and le Feu. 

BouEDON decorated his pieces with objects of Gothic 
architecture; Poussin, called the Raphael of France^ 
with those of the Ronum ; Bouwsr of Strasburg with 

' Fdibieo, torn. iii. p. 524. Hia best pieces are at Bologna. 
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buildings near Frescati, Tivoli, and Albano. Loveliness 
prevailed in all the paintings of Gaspar Poussin: the 
scenes he delineates,. therefore, are truly captivating in 
their eiFect. There is an air of lively tranquillity in 
some; an air of tranquil motion in others; and though 
the objects of architecture^ he exhibits, ax^ not equal to 
those of Bourdon, he compensates for their regularity, by 
shading them with woods and rocks ; and by pladng them 
on picturesque and agreeable elevations. 

VIIL 

Maeia Helena Panzacchia, correct in her outline, 
fasdnated by her colouring ;— while Dandini of Florence, 
like Antigenides, who could suit himself to every musical 
mode, had the power of imitating to perfection the style 
of every school, and the colouring of every master. 
Maria Helena had the faculty of exdtihg the imagination 
of her observers in no common degree. This^is one of 
the most delightful effects, which the art of painting is 
capable of producing. For it is not the actual scenes, 
presented to the eye, that constitute the principal charm 
in landscape painting ; it is the fine ccmceptions, which 
they awake in the mind; and which float, as it were, in 
the imagination, in endless variety of forms, and inde- 
scribable fisiscinations of colour. 

GiAcoMo Bassano painted villages with happy pea^ 
sants, pursuing their various occupations. Without de- 
gance of manner, or grandeur of conception, his touch was 
waving, spirited, and free. A lover of Nature, he painted 
her as she generally chooses to exhibit herself, — in rural 
drapery: but his morning were not so faithful as his 
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evening pieces; since he painted with a violet tint. Some 
of those evening pieces characterize that lovely season of 
the day, 

When languid Nature droops her heftd» 
And wakes the tear *tis luxury to shed. 

Htlen Maria Williamu 

IX, 

W1L8ON9 upon his arrival in Italy, choosing not to 
confine himself merely to the study of art, whidi would 
have made him an imitator, or a mannerist, studied 
Nature in her finest attitudes, and among her grandest 
forms: and, having examined a picture in the morning, 
would compare its fidelity with Nature in the evening. 
It was this that ^laUed him to acquire his bold and 
ori^nal style. On his return to his native country, the 
imagery of Italy still hovered in his imagination; and 
he could never, in the sketching of landscapes, so far 
forget the lofly character of that lovely country, as to 
content himsdf with delineating English scenes, merely 
as they were; The slopes were too tame and uninterest^ 
is^ for his dassic pencil. The result of all this was, that 
though be never failed to finish a good {»cture, he always 
fiuled to give a faidiful portnut of the scene, which he in- 
tended to portray. - 

Sia Joshua Reynolds pidnted only four regular 
Uoidscapes; but it was not unusual with him to decorate 
th6 . back-grounds of bis portl*aits with some masteriy 
idcetdies of rural scenery. ' In general landscape, he was. 
undoubtedly infenor to OAiNsHOBoitG'H; and }^t thie 
rural decorations allucled to were far superior to any similar 
ornament of that ex^eellent artist. In dear, well defined' 
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bndscape, isind architectural embellishment, Cainsbbrough 
was, beyond all question, the first artist of his age. And 
so enamoured was he of his sirt, that on the bed of death he 
exclaimed^ ** we are all going to Heaven, and Vandyke 
will be of the party." 

In the exhibition of moonlight pieces. Weight of 
Derby had no competitor, worthy of himself. His picture 
of the Lady in Comus is one of the finest specimens of 
modem art. And here we might indulge, in stating the 
merits of Ambrosio Lorenzetto, who first *carried the art 
of landscape painting into repute in Italy ; of Mignon of 
Frankfort, whose insects and drops of dew aire so ex- 
quisitely natural ; of Swaneveldt, Jordaens, Walteau, and 
Tintoret;— of Paul Brill; Herman of Italy; Vander- 
meulen, Vemot, Julio Romano, and Sebastian : — but we 
must close our observations with a consideration of the 
merits of those three masters, whom we may style the 
commanding spirits of landscape. 

X. 

SALVAtoB Rosa loved rather to stand, as it were, upon 
l^ie ruins of Nature, than to wander even among her most*^ 
beautiful combinations: hence his imagination became 
bold and creative ; and his pencil elevated and sublime : 
and hence over all his works 



He throws 



A sayage grandeur, and sublime repose. 

Bending) in the early period of his life, with a band of 
rotiberfi, the lofks^ mves, dens, and mountains, which 
they inhabited, gave a deieided impulse* to his taste. In 
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the delineation of savage grandeur; in magnificence of 
outline ; , and in the details of the wild and the terrible, 
he stands without a riyal; his storms and tempests being 
the finest efforts of pictorial art. We behold with astonish- 
ment, with awei with admiration : he was the Schilleb 
of painting ; as Damte and Schillek were the Rosas 
of poetry. 

Claude le LoaaAiN,— -the greatest of all landscape 
painters, if we except Utian, — studied in the fields. Every 
variation of shade, formed by the different hours of the day, 
and at different seasons of the year, by the refraction of 
light, and the morning and evening vapours, he minutely 
observed. His distances are admirably preserved ; and 
his designs broken into a variety of parts. And yet though 
thus divided, every group and every compartment forms' 
a whole, on which the fancy loves to pause, and the judg- 
ment to linger. His skies, beautifully illuminated, are 
harmonized with what is now called the ** Claude Lorrain 
tint^ His trees, particularly those he painted in fresco, 
are marked so admirably, that a judicious observer may 
distinguish the species of every tree. *< An air of loveli- 
ness and content," saysGessn^, ^' pervades all the scenei 
which Lorrain's pencil has created. They exdt^ in ui 
that rapture, and those tranquil emotions, with which 
we contemplate the beauties of Nature. They are rich 
without wildness and confusion ; and though diversified, 
they every where breathe mildness and tranquiUity. His 
landscapes are views of a happy land, that lavishes abund- 
ance on its inhabitants, under a sky, beneath whidi every 
thing flouridies in healthy luxuriance." 
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Claude was an ideal painter, as Praxiteles was an ideal 
statuary; his pieces being compositions; for the most 
part^ formed of detached scenes, which he had observed 
in Italy, uniting into one picture. * We never see them 
but with enjoyment; we never think of them but with 
delight; and we never fail to turn to them with new 
pleasure^ even after dwelling upon scqnes in Nature^s 
loveliest attitudes. Every piece tells a history ; — he se- 
lects with grace, and with judgment; — and, being all 
poetry himself, he seems as if he were born to make 
poets, for a time, of all his beholders. 

Dr.Beattie says of Corelli, that the harmonies of his Pas- 
torale are so xavishingly sweet, that it is impossible not to 
think of heaven, when we hear them, A female servant, 
belonging to the Earl of Radnor, in the same manner, told 
a learned friend of mine, that she never looked at the 
pictures of Mourning luid Evening, in his lordship's col- 
lection, but she thought of Paradise ! — A compliment even 
more grateful to the genius of Claude, than the celebrated 
exclamation of the old vicar, when he beheld Grotius. 

PoussiN formed his taste among the landscapes of 
Tivoli ; Claude among the Apennines, between Rome 
and Naples ; Salvator Rosa among the rocks, ruins, 
forests, and excavations of Calabria. Poussin strikes the 
ima^ation ; Salvator rushes upon it : Claude attracts, 
rivets, and fascinates it. Uniting the rich glow of Ariosto 
with the purity and chastity of Tasso, his pictures are 
now invaluable. Speaking to the heart and to the fancy 
with equal eloquence, every design indicates the richest 
taste and the most luxuriant imagination. The fancy of 
the spectator riots ; and, while his heart is the abode of 
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oontemplatiye tranquillity, (il riposo di Ckudio), he feek 
almost .tempted to make a pilgrimage to the palace of 
Coloima, at Bome, where so many of this great master^s 
pieces are sdQ to be seen. Recalling to our imagination 
images of innocence and simplicity, we compare them \rith 
passages of the wise and admirable Fenelon ; whose de- 
scriptions of the island of Calypso, ofBetica, of Egypt, 
of Cyprus, of Crete, and of the Elyaan fields, are in the 
first style of excellence. 

XII. 

If the imperfections of the Madonnas of Carlo Maratt 
are only to be observed, by comparing* them with those of 
Raphad, as we are taught to believe, the deSects of Claude 
are only to be discovered by comparing his groups and his 
dispontions, with the groups and dispositions of the match- 
less Titian ; — the Sovereign of Landscape ; as Raphael 
was the Sovereign of graceful Attitudes. Studying Na- 
ture in detml, he finidbed for immortality, and exem- 
plified the truth of that axiom, which teaches, that ram- 
pfidty is the ofispring of judgment and genius. Like the 
rose-tree of Jericho \ which neither withers nor decays, — 
and, therefore, the best escutcheon for a paint^^s monu- 
inent,-^the pctures of Titian still continue to blush with 
all thdr golden tints*; and are as beautiful, as first they 
wer^ when newly painted. In the union of force and ' 
softness of tint ; in lightness of touch ; in felidty df com- 
Innation, and in harmony of cdouring, he was unrivafled. 

> Anastatka hierochuntica. 
* Aureo Titiani radio» qui per totam tabuUm gliscens cam vere siiam 
damndat. 



1 
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He was the Virgil of landscape : — and the back-ground to 
his picture of the Mai^tyrdom^ of St. Peter is said to be 
the finest landscape^ ever issuing from a mortal's hand ! 



CHAPTER II. 






But however beautiful the works of the most cele- 
brated masters may be, when we would compare them 
with the productions of Nature, how comparatively poor 

1 

and feeble do their efforts appear ! In^pid are the out- 
lines of Salyator Rosa, the aerial tints of Claude, and the . 
romantic groups of Ruysdale and Poussin. Thus, as in 
every other instance, how far inferior to Nature are the 
finest efforts of our' best masters. No wonder! since 
language itself has comparative poverty, when it would 
presume to describe the variety, which is observable in 
almost every prospect, that the eye beholds. Fields, vales, 

' ** The picture of Titian/* says the Abbe Du Bos, *' which represents 
Peter Martyr, massacred by the Vaudois, is not perhaps the most valuable of 
his pieces for richness of colour ; and yet Ridolf * acknowledges that it is, not 
only the most 'generaHy known, but the most universally applauded. The 
reiscmof wiiicJi seems to be^ that the actbn Jci this pictuite is more engagitig; 
and that Titian has treated it with a greater resemblance of tn^, and wlA fk 
more elaborate expression- of the passjons, than any of his other pieoe^'* — 
Critic. Reflect.on fainting. Poetry, and Music, vol. i. ch. x. 

GuTdo has a small picture on the same subject. That of Ttdan is grand in 
ix&f dssential^magnificeace ; that of Guido delicate, grftceAil, and exquisiteTy 
fioishied. Tl^ former was transported to the Louvre at Pftris^ where it xewvf4 
till 1815; when it was replaced in the church of Giovanni e Paolo at Venice 

• P. 151. 
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glens, rivers, and mountains, even when de^bed by the 
most powerful pen, do but glide before the imagination 
in mysterious confuidon : if, therefore, one scene cannot 
be represented with precinon, how shall we attempt to 
give even a faint idea of its numerous combinations? 
And how numerous those combinations are, may be, in 
some measure, conceived from the knowledge, we possess, 
of the almost infinite combinations of sound. 

Winkehnann^s antagonist was, assuredly, wrong, when 
he asserted, for the honour of the arts, that the mallows 
of Veerendal, and a rose of Van Huysum, bewitch us more 
than the best favourites of the botanists ; and that a land- 
scape of Dietrich is more agreeable to the fancy, than 
even the Thessalian Tempe. To the works of art we 
can give length, breadth, and thickness ; we can also 
colour them with appropriate shades; but who can mea* 
sure the productions of Nature ? Who sketch with such 
enchanting skill? The painter may select individual ob- 
jects, — an ivied bridge, a hanging tower, an embattied 
castie, and the larger creations of landscape ; — these he 
may, by a judicious dispodtion of his materials, form into 
an entire whole : but the eiFort is one, and the effect is 
one: it changes not with the seasons; it knows none of 
the vicissitudes of winter ; and, therefore, never glows 
with the renovation of spring. 

This exhausdess variety produces in the mind a con- 
tinual thirst after novelty. For were there but few com- 
binations, and still fewer objects, the mind would reccnl 
upon itself, and its powers be confined, as it were, in a 
prison. But as the variations of natural objects are un- 
limited, its faculties are proportionately enlarged ; and, in 
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consequence, bearing an analogy with magnetical induc- 
tion, the more it receives, the more capable is it of the 
powers of receiving. Thus, man^s appetite for novelty is 
nothing, but the general result of Nature^s unbounded 
power of gratifying his thirst. 

II. 

If the final cause of sublimity be to exalt the soul to a 
more intimate alliance with its Creator; and that of 
beauty to enable the mind to distinguish perfection and 
truth :— the love of novelty may, not um-easonably, be 
supposed to be planted in our nature, in order to stimu- 
late the mental powers to that degree of activity, which 
enables them continually to feel the effects of beauty Knd 
sublimity. 

The lover of landscape, therefore, is ever on the watch 
for new combinations. Having derived enjoyment from 
a mountainous country, he finds a sensible gratification 
in traversing extended plains, boundless heaths, and in 
permitting his eye to wander over an interminable track 
of ocean. Without darkness, even the brilliancy of the 
sun would be no longer splendid ; without harmony, the 
most agreeable melody would fatigue the ear ; and without 
the interchange of varied objects, even the finest landscape 
in Gascoigny, or Savoy, would pall upon the sight. 

A general love of novelty, however, which is not in- 
dulged as a beneficial mean for improvement, resembles 
the rose of Florida, the bird of Paradise, or the cypress 
of Greece. The first, the most beautiful of flowers, 
emitting no firagrance :-^the second,'the most beautiful of 
birds, eliciting no song ; — ^the third, the finest of trees, 
yielding no fruit It has, not inapdy, been called a 
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species of ** adultery.*^ It chai:aGteri2es a weak and su- 
perfidal mind ; ill qualifies it for honourable exertion ; and 
peculiarly unfits its possessor for selecting brilliant sub- 
jects to exercise his fancy ; cm* from furnishing correct and 
sound materials to form and elevate the understanding. 

To a judicious love of novelty, on the other baud, 
may we refer some of the pleasures, we derive from con- 
trast ; the various changes of climate and seasons ; the 
obaervance of manners and customs of nations; the 
charms of sd^ioe ; and the delights of poetry. Since, by 
directing the attention to a diversity of objects, the mind 
ioves,~as it were, in an enchanted theatre ; imbibing rich 
and comprehensive ideas, that administer, in a manner the 
most vivid and impressive, to the oigans of perception and 
taste. Directed to its proper end, — ^the enlargement of 
the understanding, by the acquirement of knowledge, — it 
conduces to the improvement of every art, and contri- 
butes to the perfection of every science. 

III. 

As the pBsnon of Intimate love is engendered and 
oonfirmed by intimacy of connexion^ so, on the other hand, 
the pasoon of admimtion is awakened by distance, and 
k^ alive by continual novelty. For these two passions, 
— so often confounded with each other, — are not more 
different in their origin, than in their results. What we 
love becomes moreendeared to us by repetition; what 
we admiip ceases to please us, when it ceases to be new. 
Thus is it with scenery. The vine in our garden, the oak 
that shades our cottage, the woods, that shelter U9 from 
the north, are not more high, more ^ady, more neat, or 
more fruitful^ than other oaks vines, cottages, and woods; 
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but, from long familiarity, they acquire a title to our pre- 
ference, by the interesting associations, with which they 
are connected ; and having acquired that title, we should 
be unwilling to exchange them for the mpst beautiful vale 
of the South, or the proudest mountain of the North. On 
the other hand, let us climb the triple Cader-Idris, Ben 
Lomond, or Ben Nevis ; and, after viewing with admira- 
tion their several wonders, let us inquirje of our Qwn feel- 
ings, if we do not look around for other objects to gratify 
our desires. Novelty once satisfied, admiration ceases; 
and when we ceasQ to admire* we become weary. 

Such is the difference between love and .adiwation in 
scenery. The one, begetting tranquillity and content^ 
requires no aliment ; .the other, continually searching for 
food, engenders restlessness* Hence the poet, wandering 
among the rocks of Pelion, and the vales of Olympus, 
hails with pleasure the plains of Larissa, decked with all 
the riches of a fertile soil. The traveller, who has long 
been indulging in the more elevated scenery of the Grisons, 
feels himself relieved, when he enters the green valleys of 
Piedmont, and the extended vales of Tuscany ; and the 
white summits of St. Bernard, the glaciers of the Rhetian, 
and the wonders of the Pennine Alps, are exchanged, with 
satisfaction, for the calm and fertile meads of Novorese 
and Aosta. 



IV. 

Distance ^ves mysterious beauty to landscape^ as it 
does to human, greatness : and when we have quitted 
scenes, hallowed to our feelings by the moral treasures 
they possess, the greater the distance, the greater the 
pleasure we derive from a remembrance of them. 
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ODK». 

How sweet were the hours when the sun wn decUmag, 
And Nature had lullM every bird to repose ; 

How sweet to repair to the rivulet, winding, 
In graceful cascades, tiirough the Vale of Glenrosc. 

TheValeofOkiirose? There the nightingale flies- 
How oft has she warbled to nlence and me ! 

lis there the dove-turtle deUdousty sighs. 
And the wren builds her nest near the hive of the bee. 

Oh, vale of my heart ! when I think of thy beauties, 

"What life to my soul recollection bestows ! 
My Julia ! my Julia ! Reward of my duties ! 

Ah ! when shall we breathe the soft ah- of repose! 
Removed — ^far removed — from thine artless caressing, 

A martyr to fortune indignant I sigh ! 
My children ! my children ! I send you *< my blesdng !" 

To serve you I leave you-^to serve you I'd die. 

Admiration requiring something ever new to gratify 
its appetite, those objects, which exdte the wonder and 
admiration of strangers, are viewed with indifference^ 
bordering on fri^dity, by the natives of the country, in 
which they are situated. Humboldt relates, that at 
Schaufiliausen he knew many persons, who had never 
seen the fall of the Rhine : and while at Santa Cruz, he 
could find only one person, who had ascended the Peak 
of Teneriffe. 

Totally unconscious, and sometimes utterly unworthy 
the beautiful country, in which they live, men of this 
kind require some one to point out to them the lovely 
scenes, by which they are surrounded, in the same 

^ This ode has been beautifully set to music^ by Josiah Ferdinand Reddie, 
under Uie title of <* The Vde of Gleorose.'* 
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manner, as many a nobleman of England, Germany, and 
Italy, know the value of their paintings and sculptures, 
only by the applause, bestowed on them by learned 
and enlightened strangers. They are the bodies of in- 
sects, buried in amber! Thus was it when Petrarch 
visited Rome, in the fourteenth century. While viewing 
the fragments of temples, the remnants of statues, the 
falling porticoes, the baths, the aqueducts, the tesselated 
pavements, and, above all, the ^gantic ruins of the 
Coliseum, he was indignant to find, that the tribune 
Rienzi, and his friend Colonna, were alone conversant in 
the history, and appeared alone to sympathize with those 
noble and magnificent ruins. '^ No one,*' said he, *^ were 
more ignorant of Rome, than the Romans themselves/' 

V. 

Some scenes there are, which acquire an increased in- 
terest, fronv being only partially revealed to us. Land^ 
scape has its secrets, as well as women. We must not 
see every thing at once ; nor must we see every thing, 
there is to be seen. The rose, in full display rf beauty, 
is not so captivating, as, when opening her paradise of 
leaves, she speaks to the fancy, rather than the sight. 
Thus the ima^nation, which so frequently borrows from 
Nature, repays her obligations, by giving additional grace 
and splendour to her beauties. In poetry, the light 
touches of Anacreon fire the fancy, in a much higher 
degree, than the minute descriptions of Ovid;— thte 
nervous brevity of Lucretius defines more clearly to the 
mental eye, than all the pYofuse delineations of Cowley ; 
— and the obscure image of death, in Milton'^s Paradise 
Lost, is even more horrific, than the Ugolino of Dante. 

VOI^ II. B B 
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The obsen'ation holds good in reference to landscape ; 
and hence arises the cause, why straight lines are so pe- 
culiarly offensive ; why landscape admits of no symmetry ; 
and why Alpne views are not so agreeable for any length 
of dme, as those, that are observed from the sides, or at 
the feet of high and woody mountains. Lakes must wind, 
and trees must hide, or the beauties of the finest scene 
will pall upon the ^ght. Had we the Venus de Medicis 
always unveiled before us, we should soon cease to be 
moved by the whiteness of her bosom, and the symmetry 
rf her contour. 

VI. 

From novelty springs the pleasure, which is ever at- 
tendant on judidous contrast. The earth, and '^ all 
that' it inhabits,^ animals, birds, fishes, and insects; 
flowers, plants, trees, and rivers ; the air, the douds, the 
stars, nay, the whole universal region of infinity, are all 
one vast, one interminable tissue of decided contrasts. So 
also are the feelings, the opinions, and passions of man ; 
the form of his external frame, as well as the organic 
principles of his mind. In music and in painting; in 
architecture and mechanics ; indeed, throughout the whole 
circle of the sciences and the arts, are the laws of contrast 
acknowledged and confirmed. Hence is it, that, as in the 
finrmation of beauty, the most opposite colours are fire- 
quently employed, so in the architecture of governments, 
those constitutions, which present the most nicely opposed 
contrasts or balances, have universally been found to be 
the best in theory, and the most re^lucible to practice. 
Thus even the contrasts of contending interests, in a state, 
contribute to the proper administration of a government. 
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It is not a little remarkable, that Ferdinand, king of 
Castile, should have been sensible, in some measure, of 
the truth of this remark ; as we may learn from his answer 
to those Castilians, who solicited him to deprive the states 
of Arragon of their independence. This he refused .to 
do ; alleging as his reason, ^^ that the equilibrium of 
power, enjoyed by the king and people, contributed to 
public safety ; and that whenever the one preponderated 
over the other, ruin was the consequence to one, if not to 
both/' 

And yet the benefits of these balances were neither 
observable to Tacitus nor Buonaparte. Tacitus was of 
opinion, that a constitution, consisting of three estates, 
could have no long duration ^ ; and when La Fayette went 
to return thanks to Buonaparte, for his liberation from the 
dungeon of Olmutz, the First Consul presumed to assert, 
that Mons. La Fayette had endeavoured to establish a 
solecism, in appointing a monarch, at the head of a 
republic *. 

* Annal* iv. c. 33. — Cicero, however, speakt of the three estates with ap- 
probation— De Republica, lib. ii. 

^ This is very well for a man, who began his career in the midst of anarchy, 
and finished by establishing a despotism. But the British constitution might 
have taught him better grace, and a wiser argument. This constitution, 
founded, in the first instance, upon a passage of only five lines*, it is our 
duty, not by words artfully adapted to the purpose of undermining its best 

* It is difficult to say too much in praise of these lines ; and as language 
is scarcely able to express the admiration and the reverence, with which they 
ought to be regarded, it would be well if they were inscribed in large capitals 
on every church, chapel, and house throughout the empire. 

** NuUus liber homo capiatur, vel imprisonetur, aut disseisiatur de libero 
tenemento suo vel libertatibus vel liberis consuetudinis suis, aut utlagetur, aut 
exulet, aut aliquo modo destruatur, nee super eum ibimus, nee super eum 
mittemus, nisi per legale judicium parium suorum vel per legem terrae; 

B b2 
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VII. 

Contrast adds to the beauty of landscape, as much a» 
the garlands, which annually covered the temple of Delos, 
added to the lustre of the Parian marble. Thus Hafod 
derives many of its charms from *the dreariness of Plin- 
limmon ; and Chatsworth, the noble domain of the Dnke 
of Devonshire, becomes infinitely more agreeable to the 
traveller, who journeys from the north, than to him, who 
travels from the south. The poet, therefore, b justified 
in his observation, when he says, that Chatsworth is as 
delightful to him, who has ap{»oached it by the deserts 
of the north of Derbyshire, as are the towers of Venice to 
the weary eye of a sailcMr'. 



principlei^ to proteM :^«tcli man in hii fphere^ and eveiy tnan to flie beftt ci 
\A» abifity. AaA ihoiild neeeiMty raquire^ each maB» peer aa wdl aa peaaaal^ 
and peaaant aa wdl aa peer* U bound to fight for it Tlie cheiqpeat and moat 
cfl%cti|e method of preaenration, however, if to elect discreet and enlightened 
men to represent the countiy in parliament, and to pay them for their servieea. 
'* Of a eonatitudon, ao wiiely conatnicted,'* says Blackstone* " so strongly 
niaed, and ao bigUy finiafaed, it ia hard lo speak with tiiat pi«se» winch ia 
justly and severely its due: the thorough and attenliTa contaMplatfon of H 
will fiimiah ita beat panegyit. *** 1V> snatain, to repair, to beantify thia 
noble pila^ ia a cfaaigaeatruatod piindpally lo the nobility, atid avch gentleniMl 
of the kingdom, aa are delegated by their ooontiy to parlisMMbk The p/b^ 
iMtion of the Ifteny of Britain ia a duty, which they owe to themaflvei^ wiM 
«q}oyit; to their anceatota^ who timamittcd It down ; and to their poaterltj^ 
who win daim at their handa this, the beat birthright, and nobleat inhcrituiea 
of mai&ind.'* 

* Qoriitv In mediia, quam nan sperarenit, iifbam 

Attonilua Venetara navita ceniit aqids^ 

Sic impvDVfaw cmcrgana e montlbua invla 

AttoUit aeae Dereniana domul. 



NulU Tcndemus, nuHi nq^afaimus, ant difieremus rectum vol Juslitiain^*'— 
Magna Charta, c. jodx. 
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VIII. 

Aware of the results of contrast, epic, dramatic, and 
pastoral poeta are in the constant habit of exercising their 
skill in exhibiting them. 

Virgil and Sannazarius frequently contrast the labours 
of the mariner with the amusements of the husbandman 
and the shepherd. Claude understood this secret of af- 
fecting the heart ; and the inscription of Et in Arcadia 
^o, ^^ I too was once in Arcadia,^ in a picture of Poussin, 
has been alliided to by the Abb^ Du Bos in his Reflexions 
Critiques sur la Poesie, et sur la Peinture^, and de* 
flcribed by De Lille in his " Man of the Fields.*' The 
original hint is from Virgil, who decorates one of his 
pastoral scenes with the rustic sepulchre of Bianor \ 

In a picture of horror, some beautiful object should in«- 
Tariably be exhibited, oa which the eye may be delighted 

Tasso has a similar^ but more beautiful passage :*^Jer. Deli v. b. iii. st 4. 
where he compares the joy of the ChristiaBS, at beholding Jerusalem, to that 
of sailors at the first prospect of land. Vida has somediing not dissimilar : 
De Art Poet \k it 

* ** The sepulchral inscriptioii,*' says Du Bos, '' contains tboie few Latin 
words, Et Ego in Arcadia; but this short inscription draws the most serious 
reflections from two youths and two young virgins, decked with garlands, 
who seem to be struck with tiidr having thus accidentally met with so me- 
lancholy a scene, in a place where one might naturally suppose they had not 
been in pursuit of an olgect of vonrow. One of them points with his finger to 
^e ioscripdon, to make the reit observe it \ whilst the remains of an expiring 
joy may yet be discerned through the gloominess of grief, which begins to 
diffuse itsdf over their countenances/* 

CriHeml R^UeiUmt •« Fo€tfy, PdnHngf and Musk, 9$l.U€h.vu 
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to repose. Thus in a picture, painted by Moore, for the 
Earl of Breadalbane, at Rome, an eruption of Vesuvius 
is rendered peculiarly engaging by the introduction of 
the story of two brothers ; one carrying his father, and 
the other his mother. And in Schidone^s Massacre of 
the Innocents, the painter heightens the general effect of 
his picture by one of the simplest and most affecting of 
contrasts. Instead of representing the soldiers of Herod, 
in the actual commission of their horrible crime, he ex- 
hibits one of them, imparting the fatal tidings to a group 
of mothers ; the terror and anguish in whose countenances 
and attitudes form a strong and heart-rending contrast to 
the exquifflte serenity of the sleeping children. How 
much superior to the Massisure des Innocens even of 
Guido ! — Foussin, also, has selected this subject for the 
exercise of his genius. In this picture he represents only 
one mother, and one child ; and the shrieks of the mother 
are so violent as to frighten her friends away I 

Some pictures have no resemblance in the figures, and 
yet have an unity of effect in the design; as Carracrs 
Assumption of the Virgin, and RaphaePs Transfiguration. 
While others have a striking variety even in the ex- 
pression of the same character : a quality for which Julio 
Romanovs Martyrdom of St. Stephen has been much 
celebrated. 

Rubens was a great master in this art ; and Parrhasius 
appears to have attended so minutely to the subject of 
contrast, that he is siud to have been able to delineate, in 
the countenance of one subject, firmness and fickleness; 
mildness and cruelty; bravery and timidity. In this. 
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however, there appears more of poetry than of truth. In 
respect to poetical contrasts, no instances more affecting 
are to be found, than in Virgil''s imitation of ApoUonius' ; 
in the Hypsipyle of Statins^; and the Danae of Simo- 
nides. 

What a fine example, too, is that in Lucan,, where he 
contrasts the fallen condition of his hero, after the battle 
of Pharsalia, with the happy state of his more prosperous 
fortune, when, at the head of the commonwealth, he was 
esteemed, by his party, the greatest general and the best 
citizen Rome had ever produced '. 

IX. 

A contrast, exceedingly well drawn^ was exhibited in 
the British House of Commons on the memorable night 
in which the traffic in slaves was, by a vote of the House, 
declared to be for ever illegal, and the persons engaged 
in the trade for ever infamous. After many distinguished 
characters had delivered their opinions, the solicitor- 
general rose from his seat ; and, after a long and argu- 
mentative speech, in which he took occasion to recapitulate, 
and to combat many of the objections, that had been 
urged to the measure, he concluded with an eloquent re- 
presentation of the gratitude, the vote of the House would 

» Argon. Hi. 743. « Theb. vl 

3 He, who had triumphed at three several times, says Paterculus> for con- 
quests, in three different quarters of the world, and who had not only doubled 
the Roman revenue, but the Roman empire ! The whole earth, continues he, 
which had been small sphere enough for his victories, could now scarcely afibrd 
him a grave, ii. 40. 
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cdl from posterity ; and of the happinessn which many of 
the younger memberi, who were present, would have io 
behokUng, what they had antidpated with all the generous 
ardour of youth, expressed by some of than in a oor^ 
respon^ng glow of language, the benign effects of thla 
measure upon the negroes, the whole jNroperty of the co- 
loniesi and the prosperity of the country at large. '^ Wh^i 
he looked to the man^ now at the bead of the French 
monarchy, surrounded, as he was, with all the pomp of 
power, and all the pride of victory ; distributing kingdoms 
to his family, and principalities to his followers ; seeming, 
when he sat upon his throne, to have reached the summit 
of human ambition, and the pinnacle of earthly happiness ; 
and when he followed that man into his closet, or to his 
bed ; and considered the pangs, with which his solitude 
must be tortured, and hb repose banished, by the r&- 
ooUecdon of the blood he had spilled, and the oppressions 
he had committed; and when he contrasted those pangs 
of remorse with the feelings, which must accompany his 
honourable fnend, Mr. Wilberforce, from that House, to 
his home ; after the vote of the night should have con* 
firmed the object of his humane and unceasing labours ;— • 
when tie should retire into the boscxn of his happy and 
dettghted family ;-»^when he should lay himself down in 
his bed, reflecting on the innumerable voices, that would be 
raised in every quarter of the globe to bless him ; — ^how 
much more pure and perfect fdicity must he enjoy in 
the eonsciousness <^ having preserved so many of his 
fbllow-creatures, than the man, with whom he had com- 
pared him, on the throne^ to which he had waded throu|^ 
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crimes, through slaughter and oppression !^-— Noonei my 
friend, will be surprised, that the lumourable member 
should sit down amid three distinct and uniyersal cheers. 

X. 

At early mornings when we are observing images, of 
rural happiness, and reoalling to mind the pastoral and 
hundng ages, when the woods and glens echoed with the 
twang of the horn, or the reed of the shepherd, how 
mdancholy do our reflections become, when, by virtue of 
association, we contrast (hem with a country, wasted by 
want, or depopulated by a successfully invading army! 
Let us illustrate the subject of contrast, as it affects the 
human race, and b& it serves to show the wide and. la- 
mentable differ^Aoe between man and man, by exhibiting 

a CONT&A$T of SOVE&EIGN^ 

Nothing more dreadfpl can be conceived, than the 
horrors, which ensued during the conquest, and after 
tba subjugation of the Crimea, by Catherine of Ru&- 
W* Ah! my friends what a contrast do the coose* 
quenoes, arisii^ from those fatal events, produce to 
the ebeerful and haj^y scenes, we have the satisfiiction 
cf witnessing every day ! Of the conquest let us say 
nothing; itfi consequences were too great for human 
aympathy to read without feelings of ind^ant horrcM^ 
Tb? f^tos of IsmaAi) of Warsaw, and of Prague, were 
aowcely lessk dreadful : and, as a suitable aflerpWoe Iq the 
A^t«l t]:agedy, aft^ the desolatiou of towns, and villages, 
without ttwnber^ 769OOO Christians were expelled theur 
fX)U«t3ry, of whom 60,000 perished in the deserlal 

Cuthome ia 4aid frequently to have dined in the apart^ 



/ 
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ment of the Tauridan Palace, in which hung two pictures, 
executed by Canazova, in which were represented the 

Sacking of Prague and IsmaeL Herodias, as it were, 
gazing with rapture on the sainted head of John the 
Baptist !— But 

Altbough tbe wavei of all the northern tea 
Should flov, for agei, through thy guilty hands, 
Tct the angwinoWnt stain would extant be ! 

MarKoM. Ifuatiate Counteu* 

Though such are the effects of war, upon the feelings 
and comforts of those persons, who are the most subject 
to its misories, yet, by an unaccountable fatality, the 
people of almost every country have, in all ages, conspired, 
even without the apology of passion, to consider those their 
most inveterate enemies, who labour, dirough a long and 
tumultuous life, for their peace, prosperity, and happiness ! 

XL 

Now let us compare the conduct of the Empress 
Catherine, with that of the late Emperor of China. In 
the year 178^ the island of Formosa was visited by a 
dreadful calamity. A violent tempest raged for several 
hours; the sea rose in mountains, and covered the whole 
face of the island ; sweeping away every moveable ; and 
leaving the shops, houses, and out-buildings, a confused 
heap of ruins. The crops were entirely destroyed ; and 
the unfintunate inhabitants reduced to beggary and want* 

When this terrible event was signified to the emperor, 
he wrote to his minister, Tsong-tou, the following letter. — 
^^ I command you to get the best information you can, of 
the different losses, sustained by the inhabitants of the 
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island; and to transmit the particulars to me, in order 
that I may give them every assistance to repair them. 
My intention is, that all the houses which have been 
thrown down shall be rebuilt, entirely at my expense ; 
that those be repaired, which are only damaged; and that 
provisions, and every thing, which the people stand in 
immediate want of, be supplied them. I should « feel 
much pain, were even one among them to be neglected. 
I, therefore, recommend the utmost diligence, and the 
strictest inquiry ; as I am desirous, that none of my sub- 
jects should entertain the least doubt of the tender af- 
fection I have for them ; and that they should know that 
they are all under my eyes, and that I will myself pro- 
vide for their wants." 

The former of these sovereigns is usually called the 
Great: the latter has received no peculiar appellation. 
Alas ! what is the description of persons we dignify by the 
name of Great .? For my own part, my Lelius, I have never 
insulted the virtues of William Penn, by admiring Alex- 
ander or Borgia ; nor did I ever drop a tear of regret upon 
the tomb of the most celebrated warrior in Westminster 
Abbey. Those men, whom the generality of mankind call 
HEBOES ; and who have so often stained the hearths and 
the thresholds of palaces and cottages with native blood, 
fret a dangerous hour upon the public stage : thousands 
shout to them applauses ; while the truly great, good, and 
illustrious, hide their faces with their robes, and wait a 
surer and a nobler recompense, than the honour or ap- 
plause of man, in a distant but a better world ! 

Since we are upon the imposing subject of greatness, let 
us call to our recollection the names of a few of those men. 
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whom the writers of history designate obxat. Doubtless 
they were the fathers of their country ; and it will give you 
pleasure to reflect on the memory of so many excellent men : 
for greatness^ of course, has reference to goodness; since 
the one and the other are the distinguishing characteristics 
of the Eternal himself. And it is not, for one moment, 
to be supposed, that historians are guilty of such impiety to 
the Deity, or are such traitors to the general welfare of 
mankind, as to call those great, who were only worthy 
of a public scafiTold ! Every good man is not a great 
one, it is true ; but every great one must, of necessity, 
be a good one: and yet, who are the wretches, whom 
historians exalt to the admiration of the world ? Who are 
they, but Alexander, and Anttochus, and Mahomet, and 
Frederick, and Peter, and Catherine, and Charles XII., 
and Tamerlane, and a host of monsters equally base and 
equally detestable? Shades of the immortal Phodon, 
Alfred, Piastus, and Stanislaus; in what ignominious 
sodety are your honoured memories assodated ! These-^ 
these, my friend, were men, who would have dignified the 
lowest condition of life ; and whose names fonp, of them- 
selves, the noblest epitaphs for royal sepulchres. As to 
Frederick ! — ^the following lines, writt^i by that blood- 
stained hero of Sans-souci, prove too truly, that some 
kings are no more to be known by thcdr poems, than 
they are by thcdr proclamations. 

Aee the worUKi viotor mounts hif car ; 
fiiQo4 mtjk^ hU pfvgmift wide aod i^; 

Sure he shall ragn while ages fly 1 * 

No ! vanishM like a morning cloud» 
Tht hero wt^ but just allow*d 

To ight, to coaqiiery ani to die. 
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And is it true> I atk with dread, 
That nations, heaped on nations, bled 

Beneath his chariot wheel; 
With trophies to adorn the spot, 
Where his pale corse was left to rot, 

' And doomM the hungiy rq)tile*s neal ? 

Yes ! fortune, wearied with her play. 
Her toy, this hero, cast away ; 

And scarce the form of roan is seen* 
Awe chills my breast ; my eyes o*erflow ; 
Around my brows no roses glow; 

The cypress mine, funereal green ! 

XII. 

So much for the ^* serpent's tongue and crocodile's 
tears^ of this detested nionster; whose mother (of the 
pelican genus) seems to have fed him from her veins^ in- 
stead of her bosom ^. 

* Voltiure has given the true character of this far-famed warrior in a vexy 
few words. — ** The king of Prussia is fond of music : — yet not of music, but 
of the flute; — neither of the flute, but of his own flute.'* Perhaps the 
greatest virtue, this monarch possessed* was the perfect toleration, which he 
permitted throughout his dominions. 

I am not prepared to enter into the subject, relative te the policy or im* 
po£cy of the conduct, adopted in this country towards the British and Irish 
Catholics : but there were five letters on the Grievances of the Catholics, 
written by a gentleman of Lincoln's inn (Michael Quin, Esq.), privately cir- 
culated, two years since^ among the members of the two houses of parliament^ 
which contain so much wisdom, embodied in a manner so peculiarly modest 
and degant, that, I think, the Catholics ought to take especial care, that those 
letters are neither lost to themselves nor to posterity* 

By quoting a few passages, the general reader wiU, in tome meuure^ pei^> 
ceive the spirit in which these letters were written. 



^ *< If we examine, with strict impartiality, the Oiristian history^ we shall 
find, through all its sanguinary pages, no records so humiliating to the reason 
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How different from the character of Simon^ king of 
Judea ! While Syria was desolated by wars, the Jews, in 
the reign of Simon, lived in ease and tranquillity : every 

cyPmui, 10 unworthy of his origin from a Being all beneyolent, as those which 
unfold his Tariations of rehgious doctrine, and his disputes concerning them. 

'* We axe taught to believe, that the new law was transmitted as a living light 
fram HeaTen, to illumine the nations, to cheer the face of the inhabited world, 
and to conaecrate it u the noblest temple, that was ever raised in honour of 
the living God *. 

** But how have these prospects been fulfiUed? I do not except any of the 
Christian sects, when I ask, have they uniformly promoted the wise and 
gracious intentions of the Deity ? As passion impelled and power supported 
them, have they not frequently wielded the Revelation rather as a firebrand of 
war, than as an ensign of purity and peace ? 

" The Pagan story shames our modem annals. Man, when a worshipper of 
images, when believing that a God raged in every tempest that came over the 
ocean, and that a Divinity existed in every passion which delighted or tortured 
bis bosom, was stiU sensible enough to perceive, and honest enough to allow, 
that the religion of each individual was a matter peculiarly his own concern. 
Conastingy as it did, essentially in the secret communion of his own mind 
with that of his own God, resembling the mysterious, but ever>active feeling 
which binds a pious son to a gloved parent, under whose protecting look he 
grows from infancy to manhood, religion was deemed by the sages of former 
days too august to be suljected to human laws, and too sacred to be turned 
to secular purposes. Man — an idoUtor, was not only tolerant of different 
religious opinions, but he conducted himself towards them all with delicacy 
and respect, Man— a Christian, living under a dispensation full of benignity, 
imperative of kindness, has occasionally become not only intolerant of creeds 
vaiying from his own, but has treated the professors of them with violence and 
oppression. Thus, arguing upon the course of human conduct, it would seem 
as if Pftgan idolatry were less opposed to concord among men, because it knew 
of no pertecution, than the worship of the true and only God, because it has 

been misunderstood and perverted— a result which one shudders to contemplate. 

• • • 

** If the present settlement of property in Great Britain and Ireland be 
considered, it will be seen /that it is not only improbable, but utterly im> 

* This is one of the most harmonious paragraphs in the English language. 
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man enjoyed the fruit of his labours ; and every man, 
sitting under his own fig-tree^, augmented his piivate 
felicity, by dwelling on the flourishing state of his country. 

possible, that the Catholics, as a class in society, can ever acquire any con- 
siderable portion of political weight in this country. It is a xnanm, univer- 
sally admitted in theory, and seldom questioned in practice, that in a free 
commercial state, political power follows wealth. And justly and usefully has 
it been so ordained : for who shall be more faithful to the interests and honour 
of his country, than he whose own personal prosperity is identified with her 
safety? Now the wealth of England is almost exclusively in the hands of 
Protestants, as a slight glance at the revenues of the church, the rent-rolls of 
the landlords, the names of the fund-holders, and of the higher mercantile 
houses, will manifest. The permanent wealth of Ireland, arising from land, 
is nearly all — certainly, in the greatest proportion — in the possession of Pro- 
testants. If, therefore, the maxim be true, that power follows wealth, it is 
evident, that whether the penal laws be removed or continued, the pre- 
ponderance in the state must still belong to those, who have the superiority in 
wealth : — and they are the Protestant people. The act of repeal could not take 
away from them their possessions, and therefore would have no more influence 

upon their political ascendancy than the passing of a common inclosure bilL . 

• « « 

<* That t^e Catholics of this countiy have the ambition to be free — to be upon 
a perfect equality with their fellow-subjects, may not be doubted. And such 
a restlessness of mind as they evince under their privation of this equality, 
may seem to many very honest persons nothing short of a crime. But happily 
•it is a crime common to every Briton. The origin of it is in our soil, the 
nutrimoit of it is imbibed from our constitution, which says, that no man, even 
an alien, who touches the shores of England, shall be a slave. How then can 
they be contented with distinctions unfavourable to freedom, who are them- 
selves bom on these sacred shores, and from infancy to age prize them with 
the tender cordiality , which every man must feel for the land of his birth ? To 
be unambitious of equal freedom is the fortune of those, who bum beneath an 
Indian or an African sun ; but there is something in this temperate zone in 
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As to the scieiioe of government, it is like that of 
astronamj, — still in its infancy.' For the utmost, that 
gOTcmors have hitherto done for the major part of man- 

wUdi «e Urtp that foitndi w to bear nrritude. Human laws are vain against 
fttdi an inidncL It ia as natural for a Briton to thirst after freedom, as it is 
lor other men to love their ofipring. Tou might as wdl endeavour by a 
itatute to change the path of the sun in the high heavens, as to divert the 
innate energy of a Briton from the pursuit of freedom. He must gun it in 
the end, or perish in the attempt ; and if he perish in such a cause, the genius 

«f England has a garland for lus grave, and a tear for Ids memory. 

• • • 

** The constitution was not made for you or for me— it commands that Justice 
shall be done to alL The same principle, which authorizes you to punish the 
guilty, requires of you to protect the innocent. Now, the only guilt which has 
ever been supposed to dstinguish those persons, professing the Roman Catholic 
icQgiony hum those of any other faith firom the days of Henry the Eighth 
down to the present moment* is the crime of popery. It was never said that 
there was any thing treasonable in their tenet of transubstantlation, or hi their 
aKnunent of penance, and these are the principal points, in which they differ 
froin the established religion. It has been held, and justly held, that the 
doetrine of popery, which at one season they believed, or rather which they 
did not sufficiently ifisbelieve, wss treasonable ; and for this alone they were 
made to sufier. But if the Catholics of England now living disclaim that 
doctrine; if they agree with me in the firm and unchangeable conviction, that 
the doctrine of popery deserves every stigma, with which the statutes have 
branded it, then they are no longer papists ; consequentiy no longer the ob- 
jects, agamst whom the penal laws were ordained. 

"'The constitution, when threatened with danger, fled to the Protestants for 
safety, and it has flourished in thdr care. It is not, however, that vacillating, 
nervous, fearful creature^ which demands protection from daggers of the 
imagination. Who can wish to wound her now ? Formerly there was some 
motive, a ftlse one undoubtedfy, but still it was a motive. The pope was then 
a powerful potentate^ and his alliance was courted to uphold the falling house' 
of Stuart. The influence of the pope is now circumscribed within his own 
littie territory — the inauspicious race of Stuart is all in the grave ! 

** 1 do not ask, that the exemplaiy virtoci of the Howards shall be pleaded for 
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kind, has been to ^^fonn men for governments, rather than 
governments for men ;'^ and being both priestly and mili- 

I 

tary, the art of legislation, if it ever revive again, must rise 
out of the ruin of lawyers, petty magistrates, and time- 
serving statesmen. 

XIII. 

Unlimited power is the mental pestilence of many men^s 
idolatry. It is one of the scrophulas of the human mind. 
In the place of that deep, sagacious, and combining mind, 
so necessary to constitute a great st;atesman, theirs prompts 
them to draw outlines of conquests, which at length finish 
in the acquirement of an empire in which to build the 
sepulchre of liberty. Such was the ambition of Rome in 
the time of the Cesars. " When the enemy is rich,'' said 
Galgacus to the Caledonians, ^* the prize for which the 
Romans fight, is wealth: — when poor, it is ambition. 
Neither the east, nor the west, is sufficient for them. 
They covet the poverty, as well as the wealth of the 
world; and with equal appetite. Murder and pillage 
they dignify with the name of government ; and where 
they have made a solitude, they proclaim to the world, 
that they have conquered peace." These very Romans, 
however, met the fate, they had, for so many ages, en- 

that' illustrious house. I do not enumerate the acknowledged merits of the 
Catholics of Great Britain, thdr devotion abroad, their tranquillity in times of 
agitation at home. Their retirement from society has been perhaps painful to 
our Catholic nobilityi perhaps they have now and then sufiered a complaint to 
escape them, when they have gazed upon their children rising around them» 
animated with all the blood of their ancestry — but animated in vain. I speak 
not of Uieir virtues-^show me their crimes. What have they done against the 
constitution that she should desert them ?" 

VOL. II. C C 
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tailed upmi the rest of the world. They were not fike 
the Fsylli of antiquity, who^ presuming to make war upon 
the wind, because it bad dried up thdbr fountains, were 
orerwhelmed in the sands, and perished ; but they pe* 
rished at home: leaving the glory of their repuUican 
fore&thers to coyer the ignominy of their disgrace. 

And yet, perhaps, the cruelty of a conqueror is less 
to be admired, than his impudence and imperdnence ! 
Tamerlane, one of the greatest robbers the world ever 
saw, presumed to punish the smallest thefl, that was 
committed in his own camp. Charles the Twelfth, too, 
practised the same rigour. A peasant one day having 
thrown himself at his feet, and complained of having been 
robbed by a grenadier; the king ordered the soldier into 
Us presence. ** And have you, indeed, robbed this poor 
man of a dinner, which he had provided for himself and 
his family?^ sternly inquired the king. '^ I have,*^ 
returned the soldier. '^ But in doing so, I have not 
treated him so badly, as your majesty has treated Au- 
gustus: for while I have robbed tius man only of a 
dinner,. you have robbed Augustus of a whole king- 
dom." 

XIV. 

Charles the Twelfth, Frederic of Prusria, Napoleon, 
and indeed all other warriors, seem to act upon the prin- 
dple, lately allowed, of wager of battle \ It were the 

' Trial by wiiger of battle «m oonmon among the ancient Oermaai*, te 

Bwgiindit* and the Swedcaf. Wtlliaro of Normandy tntiodueed it lata 

•— ■— — — " ■ ^ I -■■I .. ■ .11 I ^— ■—«■.» 

* Patercukis, Hiat lih. U. c. IIS. f Sdden. 

I Stiernh. de Jure Sueno. I c. 7. 
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most difficult of oil difficult conquests to charm sudi 
monsters into men ! And what do they get by their 
tyranny, their rapine, * and their extravagance ? Read 
the letter of Phalaris, one of the worst tjrrants, that Sicily, 
the nurs^ of tyrants, ever groaned under* *^ After no 
small pains to obtain a knoidedge of mankind, I am of 
opinion, that the Lybian deserts, or the wild dens of 
Numidia, are infinitely preferable to an habitation among 
men. And I account it more safe to sleep among Uons,, 
and to crawl with th^ reptiles of the earth, than to liv^ 
with them '.'' 

And yet what a noble and dignified employment it 
would be to live in the exercise of a power, and a will, to 
administer to the comforts of an honourable people ! To 
drop manna in their fields ; to awaken a sense of charity 
and felicity, by uniting profound policy to genids; and 
thereby shedding the sunshine of glory over a useful life. 
Happy,— pre-eminently happy, — shall we account our-^ 
selves, when there shall arise up among the nalionis a 
prince, formed in the schools of Plato and Fenelon; who 
shall say to his family, his friendS| his subjjects, and the 
world, ^* Hitherto you have felt little of the coipfoprtjsi of 

England : it was pracdsed in the reign of Elizabeth j, and the law blowing 
its efficacy is still ucrepealed. Our legislators, therefore, still countenance 
the plea of its first adopUon ; --via. that Heaven will at all times proteet the 
righteous, and give ▼ictpiy to )iim tp whom vietoiy is dve* And tfaajt^ to^i 
in direct opposition to the CbristiAn acknowledgment, that tb^ race iji nol 
always to the swift, nor the victory to the strong. 

> PhaL Epist xxziv. 

§ 1691 — 1638. Comment B. iiL ch. 22.->Dante allows its efficacy. — 
De Mooarchia* pt 51. 

c c :2 
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life ! Your years have been full of trouUe ; your youth 
was wasted in suffeitng ; your manhood in contentions ; 
but your age shall be spent in repose. The worst pas- 
sions of the human heart have been too long in conspiracy 
against the nobler ones: you shall now have not only 
respite, but tranquillity. Feed your flocks and prune 
your vines: the com you sow, no one but yourselves 
shall reap : give yourselves up, therefore, to the milder 
and far more manly occupations of life; since I am a 
king, that idolize true glory; and, therefore, love peace 
better than war.*** 

XV. 

In the relative estimate of ability mere warriors are 
mere emmets. In an army of twenty thousand^ not less 
than two thousand would make good generals ; if they 
had the opportunity. But, as to statesmen ! There is 
not one bom in five centuries. ^^ The world is undone,^ 
says Sir William Temple, *^ by looking at things at a 
distance.'* The virtues of statesmen are courage, disin- 
terestedness, humanity, justice, magnanimity, and a love 
of their country. Warriors ! Let them die, and let them 
be forgotten. Holding up the head of Medusa, as it 
were, before the gaze of prostrate nations, they are un- 
known in the great volume of wisdom. Nature recognizes 
them, as she does the serpent and the alligator. They are 
discords in this world of harmony ; and, converting a land 
of prosperity into a land of tears, they are deformities in 
this universe of beauty. We will shed no tear in honour 
of their memories ; nor will we plant one rose, jessamine, 
or ivy, over their monuments. 
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History, as it is usually written, is, after all that can 
be said in its favour, a most disgusting tale for human 
patience! A mere recital of the origin of wars; their 
calamities ; their progress ; their boyish be^nnings, and 
boyish terminations. When a Persian minister was ad- 
vising his monarch not to wage war for the sake of a pro- 
vince, which would never be of any service to him, the 
king replied, " It certainly is of no use ; but it is an 
ornament !" And when Nadir Shah, who was of low 
origin, claimed for his son a princess of the house of 
Delhi, he was required to give his pedigree for seven 
generations. Nadir s£ud to his ambassador, ^^ Tell them 
that my son is the son of Nadir Shah ; the son of the 
Sword ; the grandson of the sword ; the great-grandson 
of the sword ; and thus continue, till you have claimed a 
descent not only of seven generations, but seventy.*' 
As to modern wars ! They are as pitiful in their origin 
as all the rest. 

. XVI. 

Fascinating as Horace assuredly is, he. has, neverthe- 
less, some sentiments superlatively ridiculous. To this 
orda: belongs the following passage. 

Res gerere» et captos, ostendere civibus hostes, 
Attingit solium Jovis, et caelestia tentat 

Epist xviL L34. 

Lord Kaims, — for the most part so wise and so intelli- 
gent, — has a reflection nearly as wild and as mischievous 
as this. ** Perpetual war is bad,'' says his lordship; 
*^ because it converts men into beasts of prey. Perpetual 
peace is worse, because it converts them into beasts of 
burden.*^ What a monstrous position is this ! A position 
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to whkh his loidsbip seons to have been seduced merely 
for the sake of fanning a sonorous climax. Not Bad^aa 
it is to be a beast of burden, it is better, far better, to be 
a beast of burden, than a beast of prey* At least such a 
beast of prey as man is, when he becomes such. But 
perpetual peace has no sudi crime to answer for. In 
Europe, perpetual peace has never yet been tried : where 
it has, as among the Loo-choofl» the result has been not 
less fortunate to the inhabitants, than it is beautiful to 
the imi^nafions of those^ who never have ^oyed it 
But the time seems to be approadiing, though in a spiral 
lane, in which admiration for warlike enterprise will melt 
into vapour, like the bubble, which excited it The 
world may yet constitute one great vineyard ': and war- 

.* ETen the interior of Africa maj yet giye laws to future generatioiu. 
Who could have anticipated such a state paper as the following, even so lately 
as twenty years ago? 
JJUral Trandttiion tf a ItiXtr^ sent from Almamy AhduHahy Prmee cfFouta 

JaUon^ and ike tubordhuUe ekteft cf that nation, t* the governor oj Sierra 



To Ood alone bdoogt adoration and thanks. To his name be praise given 
through an the earth. 

It it n c o csM ty that God alone be worshipped, md no disfincdon of men be 
thought oC 

To all the bletied^This writing comes from tiie fidtiiful iUmamy Abdullab, 
Mori All, and the penons of note^ good mm of Xeembo and Fouta, who love 



Abdullah ofSen the inhabitants of Sierra Leone his wishes for their happi- 
ind peace. 

BIMMUMiaoo IMbiiia, ^ Vidtbo, and ikt ftiAM Hf lbe«i0refnteiior 4b- 
triMh,w4shpeMaaBdjQylbttiediiflaaMio£SI«ipLe«afe. Yeaceto<n%» 
goodsuljeets! 

The chie£i of Fouta being in health, wish health to all in the name of the 
most merciful God. — The thing of consequence and weight, which hath moved 
tile M€tful to thee and tUnc^ sbdl besfabwn. 
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riors may meditate with awe and repentance, when they 
reflect that Alva, after murdering many thousands, re- 
ceived his only sustenance, at the closie of life, from the 
breast of a woman ! 

XVII. 

« 

In the estimate of the happiness, which attends others, 
we are too apt to judge of its effects by the standard of 
our own feelings ; and to consider that man happy or 
miserable, who dissents, or complies, with our tastes, our 
manners, and our opinions. Admirably was it observed 

The Mandipgo oountiy is torn by ft dTil war* oecwioned by the angry di»- 
putes of two young men. Why do the chiefs of the lands on. the salt water 
allow it? Do not the advantages of that country belong to the Europeans 
as wdl as the Mandingoes ? Why not force its inhabitants to be at peaces 
and not sufier two youths to desolate a fine country ? Where will its inha- 
bitants find shelter ? Do they think Fouta, or Fouta's provinces, shall receive 
them ? They shall not 

Therefore, in the name of God, his apostle, and Jesus Christ, we entreat you 
to make peace between them. 

War desolates, brings hunger and distress, and in other respects is a great 
evil. Know ye who live in peace, that war is called wasteand hunger. 

Let, therefore, your good and learned men, in your name, proceed to bring 
this dispute to an end ; let peace by your means flourish among the true be- 
lievers. Attend, we pray thee, to our desire. If you wish that the good 
things of Fouta and the interior shoul4 not be wanting for your pleasure and 
subsistence, make peace : how will you get the same if tl)e Mandingo country 
is allowed to become a wilderness ? We have beard «f i/ki^ old Mandingo war ; 
no nation was so powerful in ending th^t di^u^ a« the Europeans. 

Te, also, the chiefs on tl^e fidt walew («lo«g vfaom we would not fiirget 
Dalla Mahamadoo) the aboViS is sent yoii* 

Forget not that Kencorio^ of Fort Logo, trouble that country ; but at last, 
in vengeance, God visited him with a. violent death. 

We wish you ^ peaoe, h«9lth, «Bd«v«rlMting £dicity. 
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by Epictetus, that we ought not to consider, who is prince, 
or who is mendicant, but who acts the prince or beggar 
best To those, whose unbounded desires have never 
been curbed by prudence or virtue, how vain will appear 
the philosophic spirit of Adrian, who calculated those 
years,, which he passed at the ViUa Adriana, as only be- 
longing to life ; or that of Corcutus, son of Bajazet the 
Second. Upon the death of Mahomet, Corcutus was, 
by the unanimous consent of the army and nobility, 
elected, after various struggles, in preference to his father. 
Upon Bajazet's arrival at Constantinople, however, he 
resigned the imperial purple, and retired, with a yearly 
pensiiHi, to the government of the delightful provinces of 
Lycia, Caria, and Ionia, where he lived, free and content, 
in the quiet studies of philosophy. ** I esteem it,*' says 
he, in an oradon to his father, *^ unbecoming the resolu- 
tion of a calm and settled mind, to pant for those worldly 
possessions ; when, in the sweet meditations of heavenly 
things, my ravished mind is feasted with objects, of far 
more worth and majesty, than all the kingdoms and 
monarchies in the world.^' 

ODE TO CLAUDE SPENCER, ESa 
Written tmder the walls of OxwichCattU. 

I. 

No ! 1*11 Qot listen to the lore, 

That has so oft beguiled before ! 

'Us mine to at on river's side^ 

And mark the flowing of its tide ; 

To wander up high mountains grey, 

At early mom ; — at close of day 

To loiter near the mossy cell, 

** Where Contemplation loves to dwell;*' 
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Or where has knelt some snow-hair*d sage. 
The toweri the conyent» or the hermitage. 

II. 

No f 1*11 not listen to tlie lore^ 
That has so oft beguiled before ! 
No \ now 1*11 sit near hive of bee» 
And listen to its minstrelsy ; 
Or underneath the solemn shade, 
By some torn rock o*erhanging made^ 
List, as the distant ocean hodr 
Makes music with its solemn roar : 
Or, as the abbey's solemn chime 
Has awed the panic soul of crime 
When, in the dark and lowering sky. 
Are read rich volumes of theology. 

III. 

No! I'll not listen to thy lore ! 
It has b^uiled so oft before ! 
For now *tis mine, when every thrush 
Sits mute upon its native bush ; 
When lowering mists invest the hill. 
And eveiy copse and glen is still : 
Wrapt in solemn thought, 'tis mine. 
At ease, as studious I recline, 
At midnight's consecrated hour. 
Beneath this shatter'd time-worn tower, 
To point, where Luna's sacred ray 
Illumes the wild, mysterious way; 
Where fancy travels, wild and fiir. 
Beyond each richly glowing star ; 
To where old Night, upon his ebon throne^ 
Rules sovereign lord, unknowing and unknown. 

IV. 

Away ! I wiU not listen to thy lore ! 
Here will I sit, and hear the ocean roar. 
I know the world too well, to wish to tiy it more! 



XVIII. 

And now, my Leiius, peitiaps you will pardon a few 
remarks upon the oomparsbve pretenaoiffi of those men, 
who have the power of acquiring for themselves a splendid 
immortality ; — statesmen, heroes, and literati I Of these, 
the two first are dependent on the last for their etonity ; 
the last are dependent only on themselves. For who would 
have heard of Grecian, or of Rcnnan heroes and statesmen, 
had sudi men as Herodotus and Thucydides never ex- 
isted ; or if there had not been a livy, a Polybius, a 
Sallust, or a Tadtus^? Illustrious deeds lose half th^ 
value, unless they are recorded by men, who can give 
them Ufe and remembranca When we meditate on the 
memories of Charles of Spain and Frederic of Prusoa; 
or on the names of Suwarrow and Napoleon, with what 
diflgust do we trace thor routes by the stains of purple^ 
which discolour the fields ! And with what horror do we 
recognize their effigies, by hearts eased with mail ; eyes 
jxominent with mihtaiy lust; and ears, fingers, and 
bosoms, dropping with blood ! The outcast, who be- 
headed Mary of Scotland, was next so vile, so worthless, 
and detestable: even Chartres were a Wilberforce^ and 
Ravilliac a ddty. 

Statesmen! essenced warriors! — Men, who, gliding 
through an avenue of courtiers, palsy the energies of a 

> Vizere forte ante Agmwrniioiia 
Huhi: led omnet Ukduymalalei 
Uigentur, ignodqae longft 
MoctCy Gifeol tfoik iwie skto. 

H«r.&iv.od.9.L25. 
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whole people ; and with all the cowardiee of securitj, 
devote provisoes to destaniction wkh a stroke of the pen ; 
and depopulate whole nations without drawing a sword ! 
I speak not of such men as Solon, Sully, Bemstorff, Cd- 
Jbert, or Chatham ; men, who, having a beauty and a 
grandeur in all thdr sentiments, were the pride of their 
respective nations, and the glory of the wfadie earth 1-^ 
But of ♦ * of * * and of * * . 

Wh^i we speak, or think, of such men as these, (finr 
the weakness of human nature permits us not to guard 
our thoughts against sometimes thinking of such men, 
«ny more than our eyes are privileged against disgusting 
objects in the streets), our thoughts wear the charactered 
disgraceful umformity. The same moral disgust afiecte 
us, wh^her we speak of Catharine of Russia, or Catharine 
de Medids ; — of John of England, Alva of Spain, or 
Bhilip of France. Associating Cesar with Bor^a, * * * 
with Sejanus, and * * * with Alvarez de Luna ^, who 
would not prefer the silence of the most obscure hamlet 
dPthe Hebrid^ to d^ ignominious immortality of such 
creatures as these? Men and women, towards whom 
history will operate as a p^petual gallow-tree ! Men and 
women, who made all othens *^ beautiful to look upon.^ 

mighty Otttor ! dost tibou lie so low? 

Are aM thy inquests, glories, ttkunpht, spoili^ 

Sb^ivnk to thU UtUe B«9a8ur9? 

xtx. 

Warfare of defence, my LeUus, alone is justifiable. 
The rest is infamy : and the man who urges it, proclaims 

* Vide Mariana de Rebus Hispanise.— Lib. xiz. 
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it, or asflisls in it, be he prince, minister, or counsellor, is 
entitled to the united hisses of an injured world. 

But who are those, niched in the. eternal amphitheatre, 
who live from age to age, and who, to the utmost limits 
of time, will charm and instruct, not only a nation, but 
a world ? Who are those, of whom enlightened men are 
qpeaking every hour? Who are they, who walk with us, 
accompany us in long joumies, advise us in secrecy, and 
reprove us without a frown ? Who are they, who dry the 
tears of the widow, and cheer the bosoms of the wretched ? 
Whose birth-places do we visit with sympathy and de^ 
light ? Over whose tombs do we bend with all that fas- 
cinating awe, with which a Tasso would pause among the 
ruins of a venerable temple ? Who teach us to derive 
happiness from ourselves; and thrill us with all those 
dehcate emotions, of which our nature is susceptible? 
And to whom,— hear it ye military vulgar !— to whom do 
kings and warriors, and statesmen, look for consolation, 
when they are foiled, defeated, and disgraced ? To whom, 
but to men of learning, talents, and genius : — ^men, who 
possess the power of imparting all the colours of the rain^ 
bow to the dull mosaic of a spider's web : — men, who 
glide through life unobserved and unknown; whose 
merits are only acknowledged in death ; and whose co- 
ruscations are allowed only to emanate from the grave. — 
Men, whose memories live, not on pillars, on monuments, 
or on obelisks; but in the bosom of every amiable and 
enlightened man ! Whose images are multiplied, in pro- 
portion to the extension of the human race ; and whose 
honourable names are echoed with rapture, even through 
the universe ! ' 
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By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Fancy comes, at twilight grey, 
To bless the turf, that wraps their day ; 
And Pity does a while repair. 
To mourn, a weeping pilgrim* there. 

XX. 

And yet — many of these illustrious characters have 
been fated not only to want, but even to starve ! 

" Those illustrious men," says one of the most powerful 
and energetic writers of modern times ^, ** who, like 
torches, have consumed themselves, in order tp enlighten 
others, have often lived unrewarded, and died unlamented. 
But the tongues of After-times have done them justice 
in one sense, but injustice in another. They have ho- 
noured them with their praise, but they have disgraced 
them with thw pity. They pity them, forsooth, because 
they missed of present praise, and temporal emolument : 
things great to the little, but little to the great. Shall we 
pity a hero, because on the day of victory he had sacrificed 
a meal ? And those mighty minds, whom these Pigmies 
presume to commiserate, but whom they cannot compre- 
hend, were contending for a far nobler prize than any, 
which those, who pity them, could either give or withhold. 
Wisdom was their object; and that object they attained. 
She was their .* exceeding great reward/ Let us, there- 
fore, honour such men, if we can ; and imitate them, if we 
dare. But let us bestow our pity, not on them, but on 
ourselves, who have neither the merit to deserve renown, 
nor the magnanimity to despise it" 

> Colton. 
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After the expiradon of several ages, the Portuguese have 
at length attempted to cover the ignominy of their fore- 
fathers, by erecting a monument over the ashes of Ca^ 
moens. Illustrious shade ! rise from thy bed of earth ; — 
pulverise the monument ; — and strew it to the winds ! 

, XXL 

Contrasts are the springs of our happiness. Widiout 
a knowledge of the muriatic, we should be ignorant of 
the sweet ; without the sweet, we should be incapable of 
the pungent. Had noon no excess, we should never ei^oj 
the temperature of evening; were there no darkness, we 
could never appreciate the value of light : without labour, 
who could be sendble of the enjoyments of rest ? and were 
we not sometimes visited by pain, where would be £Mind 
the captivadons of pleasure? Such is the organization of 
man. That we could have been formed in a manner to 
have a continual appetite for enjoyment, without any of 
the contrasts arising from vidssitude, is as certain, as that 
we possess a general appetite for food, even thou^ wq 
feel no pain from partial hunger, or from temperate 
thirst But it has pleased the Eternal thus to frame us^ 
He has decreed) also, a temporary sueeesa to vice, and a 
temporary depression to virtue. Regardless of the means 
he employs, the villaix prospers ! He rolls in weakh, 
and becomes the petty despot of his village ; the Napoleon 
of his neighbourhood. His will ia his logic ; power is hia 
mistress; and mcmey bis god. He dies! unpitied, ua< 
lamented, he is almost hissed and hooted into bis grave. 
The hatred of his relatives is signified by the nettles 1 

growing over his monument ; and the joy of the poor is 
the best eptaph he deserves. He awakes !-««notfaer world 
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opens itself: the dream of his hoped, that death is an 
eternal sleep, has vanished ! 

The GOOD MAN, on the other hand, frequently pines 
from day to day. His efforts are unavailing : to him 
industry brings no harvest of profit: every object he 
touches crumbles into ashes! Weary and faintii^, he 
droops into the midnight of the grave; after having 
borne, with meekness and resignation, 

The strife of little tongues, , 



And coward insults of the base-bom crowd. 

Blair. 

His body consigned to the earth, his friends weep over 
his monument ; and lament the hard destiny of a man, 
adorned with all the embellishments of education, and 
animated with all the impulses of virtue ! They look at 
each other, in all the amiable ignorance of grief; and 
appear to anticipate the unanimous question, whether 
indeed there is an all-governing providence ! In the mean- 
time, the soul of their friend has separated from its tene- 
ment of clay ; it has pas9ed through its aurelia state ; and 
has awakened to landscapes of matchless beauty, and to 
scenes of endless happiness. 



As a knowledge of the mechanism of the visual organ 
affords no conclusive explanation how visual sensation 
arises, so, though we are conscious of the goodness of our 
original, yet are we no more permitted to fathom the 
purposes of our Creator, than the meanest soldier of an 
army is permitted to know the secrets of his general* 
Continual movements are ordered without any visible 
design ; long and weary marches are made in the dead of' 
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night; fortresses of little apparent importance are in- 
vested; he breaks down bridges; mov^s along narrow 
defiles ; animat^fs his troops at one time, while he restrains 
their impatience at another. Wild and angry conjectures, 
ceaseless murmurs, and innumerable complaints, are echoed 
through the camp. The moment, however, at length 
arrives ! The trumpet sounds ; the agnal is given ; the 
charge is made. It is irresbtible ! The place, the dme, 
and manner, having been well chosen. The ranks of the 
enemy are broken; thousands join in the pursuit; the 
notes of victory sound from hill to hill ; murmurs and 
conjectures and ccnnplaints, all are at an end ; the whole 
design is cleared up ; every one ^ves himself to joy ; every 
one resounds and celebrates the praises of his general. 

INSCRIPTION. 
Scxm ; — Vals or Llakdisillio. 

Oh thou ! who hither com'st from far» 

From peaceful vales* or fields of war ; 

From Woiaa's fiercely; rolling tide ; 

Or AaAK*8 banks, whose tranquil side 

With thyme and moss is cover'd o'er; 

Here rest, and try the world no more ! 

Her^ where flowers of various hue. 

In modest pride^ attract thy view ; 

Where rills from mountain heights descend 

In gurgling streams, and wildly bend 

Their murmuring course adown the vale, 

Where peace and blooming health prevail ; 

And where the birds their notes prolong* 

Charming the woods with warbling song. 
Oh ! pilgrim ! fly from every earthly woe, 
And taste those raptures, which these scenes bestow. 
Fly from the world, — beset with passions rude, 
And fix thy home in peaceful solitude. 
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Juan Fernandez, island of, 23 
Jussieu, works of, 47 
Juvenal, satire of, 5 

Kdmes, lord, a passage from, 389 
Kamscatcadales, the, their happiness, 

222 
Karres, Scotch colonists of, 110 
Keate, his account of the Pellew 

Islands, 38 
Kew Gardens^ 19 
Khani Gheul, plains of, 9 
King, a patriot, 389 
Kosciusco, anecdote of, 92 

* 

Lake, captain, 209 
I«Ua Rookh, 258 
Iianghorne, passage from, 118 
Langoins, the, their opiaioa ef the 
situation of heavent 36 
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Lands of frlefid^r 57 

Landscape, 372. Painters, 847. 

Painting, 350 
Larrisden, William, 17 
Lati'um, the kings of, 14 
Laudanum, manner of procuring, 103 
La Vendee, 19 

Lelius, passage from his letters, 273 
Leuce, isle ofi 34 

Leyden, poetical passage from, 311 
Linnaeus, 20 
Liquid salt, 103 
Literati, 394 
Loo-choos, perpetual peace among 

the, 390 
Loch Dochart, 60 
Locke, science of, 4 
Loten, bis painting, 352 
Lotus of China, the, 33 
Louis Caracche, his picturet^ S9 
Ludan, dialogues of, 5. His o]^nion 

of the situation of the Elysian 

Fields, 34. Passage from, SJ2 
Lucretius, poetical passage from,. S 1 9 
Lyndock, lord, anecdote of, 257 
Lysander sent to Sardis, 9. 

Madeira, the winter cherry of, 25 
Magnet anciently used in China, 49. 

Peculiarities of, 51 
Mahomet, anecdote of, 87. Hme of, 

31 
Malay language, 17 
Malesherbes, 11 
Malpighi, 20 
Maltfaus, 308 
Mammoth, the, 218 
Mandingo country, civil war In, S9l 
Mandingoes, the, 2'23 
Manichees, their opinion of PsTttdise, 

39 
Manna, 102 
Manner in which islands lire planted, 

163—165. 
Maria Helena Panzaccbia, heir paint* 

ing, 357 
Marmontel, passage from, 104 
Martial, epigrams of, 3 
M artyr Virmilius, 11 
Massinger*s Duke of Milan, 124. 
Mathiolus, 20 

Maximus Tyrius, passage from, 95 
Mazarine, Cardinal, 101 



Menechmus taught conic sectiOfM, 48 

Meton invented the lunar circle, 48 

Mexicans, the, their opinion of the 
situation of heaven, 36 

Milton, his poetry, 29. His com- 
parisons, 344 

Minds, various orders of, I 

Mineral positions, 139 — 141 

Mithridates, 7 

Monmouth, county of, 16 

Montague, Mrd. 89 

Monument of Sopbodes^ 122 

More's Utopia, 44 

Moreknd, 47 

Moschus, paraphrase of, 67 

Muscogulgees, their opiitfofi of ttie 
situation of paradise, 35 

Music, 305—31 1 

Murant, of Amsterdam, a disciple of 
Wouvermans, 354 

Mythras, the god, 10 

Nadir Shah, anecdote of, 389* 
Napoleon — ^Wilberforce, 375 
Natives of the Friendly Islands, 37 
Naturalist, the, 17 
Natural enjoyments, 271. Analogies, 

327—383 
Naturalization of plants, 162 
Nature, peculiarities of, 1. Pheno^ 

mena of, 3. Pomp of, 18 
Nazianzen, 7 
Negroes of Gold Coast, the, thdr 

opinion of a future state, 381 
Nero, hatred of, 8 
Newton, science of, 4 
Nightingale-ftower, S3 
Nile, river, 60 
Nineveh, 204 
Noah, a husbatidman, 87 
North America, mountains of, 194 
Novelty, 365 
Numa, anecdote of, ^9 

Ode to Claude Speflcer, 392 
Oersted, professor, on the magnet, 

450 
Ognessanto, cht»*ch of, 29 
Opis, 14 
Origen, his opinion of the situation 

of Paradise, 29 
Ofpketts tfuried mThntee, 18 
Ossian, peak ofj 3 
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OtlMllo,S 

Paliiw-il-6iav]ii«r 29 

Fkndiae of tlie Jewi, 34 

Flwiy, IkateDint, hu Polar rojMge, 5 1 

Parterre, the, 12 

PiitoraU 293. Poetry, 295 

Pbul, SL Gotpd of, 33 

P«i^a% the peinter of flower-piecei^ 
73 

PcMi^ perpetual, 390 

PcMantiy, the Scotch, attached to 
their bagpipes, 310 

Pedicles of flowers. 21 

Pekimcityof, 38 

PsUeir likiidir inhabitants of, 37 

Perdix, inveDtor of the saw, 53 

Periplus of Hanno, 42 

Peraios, satire aiSf S 

Persia, gardens of, 9 

Pertinaz recovered Italy from waate^ 
86 

Petals of flowers, 20 

Petrarch, 12. Passage from, 41 

Phahuis, letter oi; 387 

Phillippine islands, the^ 23 

Philostratus, saying c£, 73 

Phraortes, king of Media* his mode 
of livmg, 10 

Pictures of Psradiae^ 29 

Pierre's, St. Studies of Nature, 17 

Pinelli, of Naples, 232 

Plato's errors, 4. Atlantis, 43. 
Taught, a plurality of worlds, 48. 
Buried in the groves of Academus, 
113 

Pleasoies of contemplation, 269» 270 

PUny, 17 

Plottnus, errors of^ 4 

Pltttarch^s description of the Fortu- 
nate Islands, 40. On the divisi- 
bility of matter, 53. Hu com- 
parisons, 342 

Polyandrian law, 26 

Pope Clement, 41 

Postellus, his opinion of the situation 
of Paradise, U9 

Power, lore of, a mental pestilence^ 
385 

Prayi teles, inventor of looldng-glasses, 
&3 

Prismatic spectrum, magnetic power 
of, 52 



Produa, passage fromt 48 
Ptolemy, 43 

iluintUian, 106 
Quito* kingdom of, 59 

Raphael, his pictures^ 29 

Ray, 20 

Recruit, the ship, 208 

Recupero on the magnet's deviation, 

50 
Red River Indians, 97 
Reggio in Magna Graecia, 6 
Relative value of things, 95 
Richard IL 76 
Rinaldo, 7 
Roc, the, 213 
Roe-deer, 26 
Rome, capitol o^ 3 
Romulus, reiga €i, 85 
Rose of England, tb^ 63. Queen 

of the, 64 
Rousseau, the burial-place of, 15. 

Anecdote of, 317 
Rubens, his character as a punter, 

352 
Rudbeck's opinion as to the situation 

of the Hesperian Gardens, 39 
Rural mystery, 369 
Rutland, duchess of, 78 
Ruysdak, his paintings, 353 

Sallust, his garden, 7 

Samnites, custom of, 64 

Sancbex's philosophy of ignorance, 5 

Schidooe's massacre of the innocents, 
374 

Scientific obligations to the ancients, 
54 

Scipio, 74 

Scylla, passage from, 44 

Sea, the Red, 24 

Sebosus, passage from, 43 

Sertorius, bis aqueduct, 39 

Semiiamis, 8 

Seneca, 8. Passage from, 42 

Shakspeare, his comparisons, 341 

Shepherds, 299—304 

Siamese, the, their opinion of the si- 
tuation of heaven, 36 

Siberia, 22 

Sicily, curious cuatom in, 1 21 

Silver age, 335 
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SimonideSy his satire upon women, 
12S 

Sintoists, the, their opinion of the si- 
tuation of heaven, 36 

Slave, the Roman, 88 ' 

SloaDe,20 

Smith, professor, 23 

Snows of Sweden, 35 

Sophocles, plays of, 3 

Spalanza, 45 

Sparta, 3 

Spencer, Claude, ode to, 392 

Spenser has made men poetical, 9. 
Poetical passage from, 303 

South America, 12 

Statesmen, 388—- 394 

Strabo, anecdote by, 313 

Swallow, the chimney, 199 

Swedenbourg, baron, his vision, 33 

Swiss cottages, 296. Thdr love of 
country, 260 

Superiority of nature, 363 

Taglimga Altua, the heaven of the 

New Zealanders, 36 
Talbot, lady Mary, her garden, 1$ 
Tarquin the Proud, 7 
Tasso, idea o^ 71 

Taste of the Assamese for planting, SQ 
Taurida, recesses of, 23 
Temple, Sir William, 13. Passage 

from, 388 
TenerifTe, Mount, 42 
Tertullian, his opinion oT the otuation 

of paradise, 29 
Theatres, of London, Paris, Venice* 

and Vienna, 18 
Thibet, 22. Mountains of, 216 
Thornton, passage from, 82 
Three heavenly witnesses, truth of, 4 
Thunberg on Uie jack-tree, 57 
Timanthes, 29 
Timur's palace, 9 
Tissaphemes, his garden, 7 
Tissot, remarks of, 83 
Titian, the sovereign of landscape, 
362 



Traffic in shves declared illegal, 

376 
Tristan de Cunha, island of, 21 1 
Tonquinese, thdr opinion of a future 

state, 37 
Toumefort's voyage, 10 
Turkish empire* the, 23 
Tyrants, 386 

Unicorn, the* 213 

VaiUant, woria of, 47 

Valerian persiecution, 1 1 

Van Egmont in Asia Minor, 6 

Vanderveldt, hi* painting, 355 

Van Oort, his painting, 354 

Vatican, the, 24 

Vegetable emigrations, 142 — 158 

Venus of Praxitdes, the, 2 . 

Versailles, 12 

Vienna, 12 

Wnes in Britain, 7Q 

Virgil, 7. Passage from, 243 

Virginian clematis, the, 23 

Wallenstadt, lake of, 60 
Walpole, sir Robert, 77 
War, perpetual, 389 
Warren Hastings, anecdote of, 255 
Water parties, 286—289. At Ve- 
nice, 290, 291 
Whitehurst, passage from, 43 
Wieland, tHe German poet, 12 
IT^niliams, Helen Maria, passage from, 

91 
Wolves of Lapland and Sweden, 202 
Woodstock, fint park formed in Eng- 
land, 8 

Xavier, sumamed the apostle of the 

Indies, 258 
Xenophon, 8. Banished to Scilloto^ 

81 
Ximenes, cardinal, anecdote of, 258 

Zipangu, kingdom o^ 45 
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